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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Holiday Books. 
- PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BEECHER’S MORNING 
EXERCISES. Morning and Evening Devo- 
tional Exercises: selected from the Published 
and Unpublished Writings of the Rev. He:ry 
Ward Beecher. Edited LyMaN ABBOTT, 
Author of * Jesus of Nazareth,’ ‘*‘Old Testa 
ment Shadows,” Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


AND EVENING 


by 


“&e. 


LICHT ATEVENINC TIME: a Book of Sup- 
port and Comfort for the Aged. Edited by Joun 
SranronpD HoumeE, D. D. P.inted from large type 
on tuned paper 4: , Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


ADVENTURES OF A YOUNC NATURAL- 
IST. By Lucien Biarr. Edited and adapted 
by Parker Gittmore. With 117 Illustrations. 

Cloth, $1 75. 


12mo, 


DU CHAILLU’S APINCI KINCDOM, My 
Apingi Kingdom : with Life in the Grert Sahara, 
and «ketch:s of the Chase of the Ostrich, Hycna, 
&. By Pauu Du Cuaiv, Authoro * Discov 
eries in -Equatorial Africa,” ‘* Stories of the 
Qorilla _ountry,” ** Ashango Land,”’ ** Wil. Life 
Under the Equator,” &e. W.th numerous Ihus- 
trations. 1-mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


PUSS-CATMEW, and other New Fairy Stories 
fur my Children, By E. H. Kyarcupo.-Hv- 
GUE.8zN, M.P. Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth. $1 25 


ABBOTT’S LOUIS XIV. History of Louis 
XIV. By Joun 8S. C. ABBoTT, Author of ** Tue 
His Napolcon Bonaparte,’ ** The French 
Revolution,” &c. With Illustrations. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 20. (Uniform with Abbott's Illustrated 
Histori.s.) 


ory of 


ALSO, 


FRESH SUPPLIES READY 
GF THE FOLLOWING 


SianDARP HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Illustrated. 
12 mo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


MACE’S FAIRY BOOK, LIilustrated. 
Cloth, $1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 


12mo, 


JACOB & JOHN S. C. ABBOTT’S ILLUS- 
TRATED HISTORIES +*> SERIES OF JU-. 
VENILE BOOKS. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S JESUS OF NAZAR- 
ETH, Illustrate, $3 50; and THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT SHADOWS, Illustrated, $3 00. 


CREENWOOD’S WILD SPORTS OF THE 
WORLD. llus ated. Crown, 8vo, Cloth $250 


BAKER’S CAST UP BY THE SEA. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


WOOD’S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. 
lustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Bevcled Edges, $4 50. 


Il- 


POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Beautifully Illustrated, 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $6 00; Full Morocco, $10 00. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Elegantly Illustra- 
ted, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00 


2 Harper & Brotuers wil! send either of the 
above works by mai!, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the Uniled Slates, on receipt of the price, 


t@™ For a full list of Books suitable for Holiday 
Presents, see Wanrer’s CaraLoGue, which may be 
obtaincd gratuitously on ayplication, or wil: be sent 
dy mau on receipt of Sive cents. 








\BEAUTVIFUL GIFT BOOKS, 


The Overture of Angels. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


[llustra‘ed by HARRY FENN. 
extra clot’ gilt. Price $2.50. 
This little book is a chapter from Mr. BEECHER’S 
great work, the “ Life of Jesus the Christ.” 


*Itis produced in a volume of very great beauty | 


by the publishers. There cor!ld not be a more 
attractive gift book for the season.”—Protestant 


| Churchman. 


“It treats,in Mr. Beecher’s best style—and that 


| is always attractive—of the part which angels took 


in the events surrounding the earlier life of Christ. 
It is, therefore, exceedingly appropriate to this sea- 
son. The author has no reason to find fault with 
the exquisite garb in which the publishers have 
displayed his creation.”—New York World. 


The Children’s Week. 


Seven Stories for Seven Days. 
By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. 
Small 4to. Nine full-page illustrations by H. 

STEPHENS and Miss M. A. HALLOCK. 

tra cloth, $1.25; cloth, full gilt, $2. 

Although this isa“ juvenile,” if any grown folk 
who have a liking for cleverness and spice will but 
take the trouble to read one or two of the stories, it 
will not be time wasted or unenjoyed. 

The book is bright enough to please any people of 
culture, and yet so simple that children will welcome 
it with glee. 

Mr. Raymond's stories have won great popu larity 
by their wit, delicate fancy, and withal admirable 
good sense. The illustrations—all new and made 
for the book—are particularly apt and pleasing, 
showing forth both the comical elementof the book 
and its pure and beautiful sentiment. The tasteful 
binding in green or brown cloth, with new cover de- 
sign in black and gold, is very attractive, and as the 
whole is a capital book for the holidays—or any 
other days when readers wané merry reading. 


J. B. FORD & O0., Publishers, 


No. 36 Park Row, N. Y. 


L 


Price, ex- 


G2” Tne above books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent postpaid by mail on receipt of price. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


PORTER & COATES, 


822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry 
of Europe. 


A New and Revised Edition, just completed, by 
H. W. LONGFELLOW, with the addition of 150 pages 
of entirely new matter, making it one of the most 


elegant and complete works extant. With Intro- 
duction, Biographical Notices and Translations, 
from the earliest period to the presenttime. By 
PROF. HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. Illus- 
trated with engravings on steel and engraved title. 
imp. 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt top, bev. boards, $6.00 

“This edition has been revised and enlarged by 
the author, and contains his last touches and addi- 
tions to his labors.”—The Age, Philadelphia, Nov. 3d, 
1870. 

“Itis now a better book than ever, the Professor 
having added an appehdix and a supplement, the 
latter dated 1870, containing a very precious list of 
newer poetical translations. * * * * * The sup- 
plement is very choice and interesting, and abso- 
lutely rejuvenates the work. Here we have speci- 
mens from Bayard Taylor’s translation of ‘ Faust,’ 
not yet received in complete book-form, etc., etc.”— 
Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, Nov. 5th, 1870. 


Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany 


A New and Revised Edition, with Introduction, 
Biographica) Notices, and Translations. By FRED- 
ERICK H. HEDGE, D.D. With six portraits on steel 
and engraved title. Imperial 8vo. Cloth, extra, 
gilt top, bev. boards, $5. 

“ Universally recognized as one of the best collec- 
tions of specimens of German literature in the 
English language.”"—New York Tribune, Oct. 28th, 


1870. 
“ In this enlarged edition it will be sure to find re- 
newed favor.”’—Boston Post, Nov. 3d, 1870. 


A Beautiful Holiday Book. 


N OTHER GOOSE IN HER NEW DRESS. A 
pA Series of charming (‘hromos after designs by 
the daughter of one of the very highest officials in 
the United States Government. Large 4to cloth 
extra, full gilt, beveled boards, gilt edges, and 
illustrated side-stamp. Price. $4 50. Cloth, extra 
gilt, beveled boards. Price, $3 75. 


1870. HOLIDAY {87]. 
BOOKS. 


Messrs. ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. invite 
attion to their Selection of Books, in the various depart- 
ments of Literature, Suitable for presentation at the 
Holiday Season. : 

‘Their selection embraces all the new issues of the | 
American and English Publishers, including the 


Illustrated, 


Religious, 





12mo, tinted paper, 


Standard, 


AND 





Juvenile Publications, 


| many of them in fine bindings, prepared expressly for 
their retail Sales. 


Catalogues will be furnished on application. 
| 


| 770 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Ninth Strect. 


| NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


BEGIN WITH THE NEW VOLUME. 


-LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


| AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHTY OF 
| POPULAR LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


NOW READY. 

THE 

ESPECIALLY SUITED TO THE HOLIDAYS. 
COMMENCING THE NEW VOLUME. 


With Two Fine Full-Page Engravings. 


CONTENTS. 

I. THE RED FOX. A beattiful and pathetic story, 
containing a striking picture of Indian character. 
By Ciara F. GuERNSEY. Jliustrated. 

ill. AN AMERICAN’S CHRISTMAS IN PARIS. 
A lively sketch of the embarrassments of an 
American unacquainted with French. By 
Creiia LoGaN KELLOGE. 

If. WHOM ALL THINGS NAME. A poem. 

IV. THE PANHELLENIC DREAM. A masterly 
article upon the Eastern question. Rich in 
curious facts and novel views. By SrerpHEn 
Powers. 

V. A TRIP TO DAHOMEY. An interesting ac- 
count of the only visit ever made by an 
American to the City of Abomey. In Two 
Parts. Partl. By J. W. Warson. 


VI. HATHAWAY STRANGE; or, Tur Seconp 
oF JANUARY. A spirited and captivating 
story. In Two Parts. Part I. 


VII. LIFE. By M.H. K. 


VIII. SCRIBBLES ABOUT RIO. A very able and 
interesting article, replete with anecdotes of 
the Imperial famijy and couat. By Ropert 
M. Watsu, formerly Secretary of Legation 
at the Court of Brazil. 

IX. IRENE. PartIV. An entertaining story of 
Southern life. Jilustrated, 

X. MY HOUSEKEEPING IN ROME. A des- 
cription of domestic life in the Eternal City 
By Pauwine E. HENRY, 

XI. THE INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL EF- 
FECTS OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 
WAR. A valuable and exhaustive paper, 
distinguished for the accuracy of its state 
ments and the fullness of its details. By 
Davip A WELLS, late Special Commissioner 
of the Revenue. 


XII OLD AND NEW. A poem. By Epear Faw 
CETT. 
XI. ag a A very amusing sketch. By A. G. 


ENN. 


XIV. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP.—Charles IX. of 
Denmark—Young Russia—Some Recoliec- 
tions of Thackeray—M. Guizot—Parings. 

XV. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 

The Seventh Volume of this Magazine begins with 
the JANUARY number, and the conductors feel jus- 
tified in stating that the arrangements already made, 
with those still in rogrens, for the coming year, are 
such as will enable them to furnish an increased 
amount of POPULAR READING IN THE BEST 
AND MOST EMPHATIC SENSE. 

The great object and constant aim will be to sup- 

ly the public with LITERARY ENTERTAIN- 

MENT OF A REFINED AND VARIED CHARAC- 

TER, as well as to present in Fe =e and strik- 

ing manner THE MOST RECENT INFORMATION 

AND SOUNDEST VIE“'S ON SUBJECTS OF 

GENERAL INTEREST. 

A larger 8 than heretofore will be devoted to 
OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP, which will be enriched 
with short and lively articles on persons of note, in- 
cidents of the day, and other novel or peutng woke, 
Reviews and Book Notices, written with ability and 
entire independence, will be included in the LITE- 
RATURE OF THE DAY. 


Illustrations designed by pean ype artists and 
engraved in the highest style accompany each 
number, 


A poem. 


TERMS.—Yearly Subscription, $4 Single Num- 
ber, 35 cents. 

CLuB Rates.—Two Copies. $7; Five Copies, $16 ; 
Ten Copies, $30; and each additional copy, $3, 

Sprommen Nc-sser mailed to any ad on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE CLUBBED. 


With THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, a valuable 
monthly of Recreation and Instruction, profusely 
illustrated, edited by Dr. Thomas Guthrie Bo 50. 

With UOOD WORDS, a profusely iliustrated 
Magazine of oo Literature, edited by Norman 


Macleod, D D , . 

With GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG, a pro- 
fusely illustrated Magazine for Young People, edited 
, LL.D., $5.50. 


by George MacDona 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & 00, Publishers, 
715 ant 717 Market St., Philadelphiv. 





| 
| 


JANUARY NUMBER, | 


NEW BOOKS. 
I. Goethe’s Faust. 


Translated into Fnglish Verse by BAYARD 
TAYLOR. Uniform with LONGFELLOW’s 
Dante and BryaAnt’s Homer. One vol- 
ume. Imperial cctavo. $5.00. Half 
Calf, $10.00. [The Second Part, com 
pleting the Work, will be issued in the 
Spring of 1871.] 

The great favor accorded by competent judges to 
the extracts aiready given from this translation 
warrants the belief that it will be the standard 
English version ot Goethe’s masterpiece, and will 
rank with Longfellows Dante and Bryant's Ho- | 
mer. | 





Mr. Taylor's familar acquaintance with | 
German literature and life, the great care i 
labor he has bestowed on this work, and his ac- 
knowledged poetic genius, give ample assurance | 
that his translation of Faust will be not only an | 
adequate rendering of the great German poem, | 
but a most important addition to our literature, 


Il. The William Henry 
Letters. 


By Mrs. A. M. Draz, author of “ The King’s 
Lily and Rosebud.” I1vol. I2mo. Pro-| 
fusely Illustrated. $1.50. 

é 
This is one of the most delightful books of its | 
kind ever published. Mrs. Diaz writes with per- | 
fect comprehension of a boy’s nature,—his whims. | 
appetites, audacities, generosities, Jove cf fun, and | 
general irresponsibility. The remarkably enter- | 
taining character of the book, its unique illustra- 
tions, and its tasteful appearance must make it a | 
favorite with seekers of holiday gifts. 


Il. Brave Ballads for 
American Children. 


The Famous Discoverer. 
The Wonderful Sleeper. 
The Brave Patriot. 
The Good President. 
tichly Illustrated with 16 full-page Pic- 
tures. An illuminated Paper Cover, 50 
cents. 


| 
| 


This bril‘iant Holiday Book contains, in pleasing 
verse, the stories of Columbus. Rip Van Winkle 
Putnam, and Linco!n, by popular American Au- 
thors. 


LV. Cinderella. 
Red Riding Hood. 


These favorite tales of childhood are here pro 
duced in striking Holiday style, with colored 
illustrations, Illuminated Paper Covers, % cents 
each. 


*,.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


Publish this wee::, 





Tue Great Swepisu NoveEList. 


GOLD AND A NAME, By Mapame Ma 
RIE SopHi£ Schwartz. Translated from the 
Swedish by Miss Setina Bore and Miss MARIE 
E. Browne. 8vo. Pauper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


Mile, Christine Nilsson, the great lyric artist. 
in a note to the translators, thus speaks of this 
great Swedish novelist :— 


(Transiation.) 
New York, November 28, 1870. 


MADEMOISELLE, 


It is with great pleasure that I have learned 
that yeu, in conjunction with Miss Marie A. 
Brown, have urdertaken to translate into English 
the magnificent works of Madame Schwartz. 

Allow me then, dear Mademoicelle, as a.fervent 
admirer of Madame Schwartz, to* offer you azd 
Miss Brown my liveliest felicitations ror having 
chosen an author of so immense merit to mntro- 
duce to the American public, a wiiter who has 
contributed to make the glory of our country. 

I wish you all the success you deserve, and beg 
you to be so kind as to send me a copy of the 
work as soon as it ix publisned. 

Accept, Mademoiselle, as well as Mise Brown, 
my warmest tw some and the assurance of my 

on. 


perfect consideration 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


SYNCH RONOLOGY of the principal events 
in Sacred and Profane History, from the Creation 
of Man to the present time. Ccmpiled by Ste- 
phen Hawes. 8vo. Cloth. Price $250. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANNALS OF WIL- 
LIAMS COLLEGE. Calvin Durfee, 
D. D., with an introduction vy . Iraenus Prince, 
D. D. With Portraits. (Sold by subscription.) 


LOST IN THE FOG. By Prof. James D. 


Mille, author of ‘* The B, O. W. C.,”" ** The Boys 
of Grand Pré School,” &c. 16mo. Illustratede 
$1.50. 


BACH AND BEETHOVEN. By Cherles 
Barnard, author of ** Mozart and Mendelssohn,” 
*Handei and Uaydn,” &c, i6mo, Illustrated. 

25. 
ia by all Booksellers and New sdezlers, 
LEE.& SHEPARD, Boston. 


LEE & SHEPARD, DILLINGHAM, New York. 





[$3.00 Yearty moe Apvance—Sinete Cortes, 8 Ors. | 


INTERNATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

128 La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO, Tl; 


$100,000 


Deposited with the State Treasurer of Lilinois ag 
security to Policy-Holders. 


All Policies Non-Yorfeiting and rio restrictions 
travel. 
OFFICERS: 
Hon. THOS. DRUMMOND, President. 
E. D. DICKERMAN. Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. PORTER, Secretary 
Medical Director: 
E. C. ROGERS, M. D., 
Surgeon T. 8. Marine Hospital 


DIRECTORS : 


W. F. Coolbaugh, 
Jared Bassett, 
J. Y. Secammon, 
EK. Hempstead, 
E. H. Sheldon, 
Cc. B. Farwell, 
E. B. McCagg, 
E. D. Dickerman. 

Reliable and efficient men, who desire to engag 
in Life Insurance business will find peculiar advan 
tages offered by this Company. 


Hon. Thomas Drummond, 
W.H. Bradley, 

J.M. Douglas, 

F. B. Peabody, 

N. Corwith, 

C. T. Bowen, 

P. A. Hoyne, 


NEW AND ELEGANT. 
BOOKS. 


A’ ounding in freshness, individuality, magnetism 

ad character, New $500 Prize Series, 

1. Short-Comings and Long-Goings. 
Price $1 25. Ful of sparkle and giow, and 
th: obbing in every porazraph with intense life. 
It teaches the highest lessons of duty and re i- 
gion, with equal quietude and effect. 

Lute Falconer. Price $1 50. A story of 
rare interest. touch’ng the decper chords of 
life. It will b» read with enthusiasm, and laid 
down with an sp_reciation of its high office. 

[" ve yreader «:n now decide the question on 

wiich he c mmittee could not agree, the compar- 
t ve merit cf these two books. The excellerce of 

eh anc their unlikeness kept the ecmmittee long 
in €@ pense. and finally led to a compremise, piv- 

i gio each an equal premium, A large jury—the 

pt . (an Low sit in judgment and make its own 

aw fri. 

3. Hester’s Happy Summer, It is rare 
o fiid a story of such sweetuess and beauty 
The pathos is tender 2nd ali-pervading, and 

‘tests into the heart with a refining power. 
One Wear of \ y Life. The author isa 

finished writer, v ith a large knowledge of 

books and of live. a heen insight into charac 
ter, a quick sense of the ludicrous, and a style 

of rare purity and es e, 

In Press : 

The Iudge's Sons. 

Mrs. E, D. Kendall. 

6. Building Stones. [y Julia P. Ba'lard. 
Messrs. Lothrop & Co. have issu: d upward of a 

hundred choice and attractive volumes within the 

past eighteen mon hs. 

_ Catalogues-sent by mail. Country dealers order- 

ing sample lots of our books will receiv. a liberal 

discount, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Bible Ware- 
house and Booxstore, 33 and 40 \ ornhill, Boston. 
Dover, N. H., . T. Day, & Co, 


2. 


5. Price $150. By 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
451 Broome Street, 


A few doors WEST of Broadway, 
OFFER A STOCK OF 


Illustrated Books, 
Standard Works, 
Juvenile Books, 


Bibles, Books of Common Prayer, &c., &., 
Suitable for CHRISTMAS and NEW 
Y£AR'S GIFTS, at Low Prices. 


187| CHRISTMAS. (37 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 
No. 13 Astor Place, New York, 
A few doors East of Broadway, 


OFFER THEIR 


WHOLE STOCK AT RETAIL 
For the Holidays, 
At Low Prices. 





Standard Illust:a’e! Miscellaneous 





CLERGYMAN, intending to sail in January 
for- Italy and the East, desires to correspond 
with any who have a similar object, in view. 
Address “TOURIST.” 


Box 2373, Boston, Mass. j 











JUVENILE ANDs2OY BOOKS. 


No. 13 Astor Place.) 
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CLOCK MAKING. . 


CLOCKS AND 
L. P, BROCKET?, LL.D. 

Tite Gock, in some form has been a necessity in the world for 
almost three thousand years. For two thousand years the Clep- 
sydra, or water clock, in whic!: the wheels were turned by water, 
was the only mechanical invention for measuring time. Of 
course, it could only be employed where there was a sufficient 
fall of water to move the wheala. In the eleventh century, fall- 
ing»weights were substituted for flowing water, but the clocks 
were huge affairs, only used in churches and monasteries. The 
escapement wheel was invented in 1379, by Henry de Vick. 
About three hundred years later, Galileo discovered the law of 
the pendulum, and the mechanism of the clock underwent no 
further material change for at least a century. They were a! 
luxury attainable only by the rich. They were imported into 
this country from Europe down to the formation of the federal 
government, at high prices. The greater part of these imported 
elocks were six feet er more in height with long pendulums, 
reaching almost to the floor. About 1787, Eli Terry, of Windsor, 
Conn., made some small wooden clocks to hang against the 
wall, and in 1793, he commenced their manufacture as a busi- 
ness in Plymouth, Conn. For some years he made them entire- 
ly by his own labor, but in 1800 the business had increased so 
muck that he employed two young men to assist him. The 
wheels were marked out on the wood with square and compass, 
and then eut out with a fine saw and jack-knife, the teeth of the | 
wheels being formed in the same manner. Twice a year Mr. 
erry would pack up some of these clocks and make a journey | 
into the new country, by which name the region west of the | 
North River was then called. There he found sale for his wood- | 
en “movements” at $25 each. He so prospered in this, that by ; 
the year 1807 a number of persons in Waterbury associated | 
themselves into a company to furnish Terry with stock of which 
he wes to make the movements. Purchasing an old mill, he in- 
troduced some machinery and undertook to make 500 clocks at 
oue time, a larger number than any clock-maker in the world 
lad ever attempted. The price of these clocks, under such ex- 
i.avagant production, fell from $25, which, though often paid 
in barter, had hitherto been the regular price, to $20, $15, and 
finally, about 1811 or 1812, to $10. In 1810, Mr. Terry sold his. 
factory to Messrs, Seth Yhomas and Hoadley, but a short time | 





\ H 
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atter went into the business again. Messrs. Thomas and Hoad- 
ley carried on the business together till 1813, when Mr. Thomas 
established himself in the business in that part of Plymouth now 
kaown as Thomaston, and the business has been conducted by 
him, his sons and successors, to the present time. 

Up to about 1837 clocks had been made wholly of wood, the 
movements being of maple, oak, and cherry, the pinions of ivy 
or laurel, and the dials of whitewood. In 1837, a thirty-hour 
clock with brass movements was invented, but owing to the 
financial depression was not manufactured to any extent before 
7840 or 1841. Eight-day clocks with brass movements followed, 
and very soon the business was greatly increased, brass rolling 
uills erected to supply the metal for the plates and wheels, 


The division of labor and the cheapening of the material used 
by various economical inventions, such as the rolling of the 
sheets of brass from which the whee!s and plates were cut, the 


striking out by machinc-moved dics the various pieces going to 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

make up the movement, the printing or painting by theorem 
— of the dials, the economy in the use of choice woods 
‘vy the means of veneers, lacquered and j apie -maché work, &c., 


low) 
lin, ( | : 
mt a 
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fe 


_ enable 1 our American manufacturers not only to hold the 
j}home market for these useful articles against all competition, 
| but have given them the ability to export immense quantities 

io Europe, to South America, to Africa and to Eastern end 


fre op 





ae - 
NWsom ~ nes oe, a 
Southern Asia. 
| scandinavian countries and Russia are all 
| he cheaper style of American clocks. 
| seem, the largest export demand for clocks comes from China. 
| With the Chinese this piece of furniture is an indication of 
| vealth, and the possession of a score of them makes their own- | 
| ran object of envy to all his neighbors. The dial has the | 
‘hinese instead of the Roman or Arabic numerals ; and whether 
it keeps correct time or not, it is, next to his Josh a household de- 


England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, the 


large customers for 


| ity, the object of John Chinaman’s highest pride and admiration. 


But the American manufacturer is not | 
wont to be satisfied while there still re | 
nains any success to be achieved, any goal 
‘0 be won. And so it happened, that one 
of the most progressive of these manufac- 
turing firms, the house of Messrs. Seth | 
Thomas & Co., or rather their successors, | 
already named, and at that time one of 
the three or four largest clock manufac- 
turers in the world, resolved to attempt to | 
supply the demand for those elegant parlor 
and mantel clocks which had hitherto been 
manufactured only in France. 

Efforts for this purpose had been pre- 
viously made but without success. The 
difficulties in the way were these: | 

The French mantel clock in its best es- | 
tate was a work of high art; its move-_| 
ment was characterized by all that exquis- 
ite finish and nicety which have made 
French work in metals, if not the best, at 
least the most attractive in the world; the 
extreme cheapnessof skilled labor—a skill- 
‘ul and accomplished clock or watch-ma- 
ker receiving not over twenty-five or 
thirty francs a week, while here he would 
command more than as many dollars; the 
lower price of material, and especially 
(which was a very important item) of the 
marbles, bronze, and -metals which were 
used in the cases; and the very popular 
notion that an imported article, especially 
works of art, must be superior to one man- 
ufactured at home. All these difficulties 
these enterprising manufacturers believed 
could be overcome; and in October 1865, 
having formed from the original company 
the house of Seth Thomas & Co., for 
the especial purpose of undertaking this 
vranch of the clock manufacture, leaving 
their partners to continue in the general 
ss business, they entered upon their 
work. 








| 


They had in the beginning laid down | 
these principles of action: tst. That th vir 
mantel clocks must be American in every 


\ part, the metals and bearings for the move- 


‘ing whether it were of marble, bronze, or fire-gilt metal. 


ments, the entire mechanism, and the cas- | 


That the movement, while necessarily made by machinery,.| 
should be as perfect, and the clock itself as durable and accurate 
a time-keeper as the French. 3d. That the casings should not be | 
inferior in elegance or tasteful design to the imported article; | 
ind 4th. That the price should be considerably below that of | 


che French. . 


2d. | 








{ 


But strange as it may! 
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It vas a matter of some diificulty te obtain 
, American metals of xs fine quality and capable of 
receiving as high 2 finish as the imported. brass, 
steel and nickel; i¢ was more difficult to secure, at 
a moderate price, that accuracy and perfection of 
workmanship, which would insure an undeviating 
adherence to standard time-keeping, but, taking 
a leaf from the experience of the manufacturers 
of American watches, they cvcntually succeeded 
in both. At first they feared they should be 
balked in obtaining cases wholly of American 
material, yet equal in beauty and durability to the 
Italian marbles and the French bronzes and ormo- 
lu; but here an eminent firm of manufacturers 
of bronzes and gas fixtures, Messrs. Mitchell, 
Vance & Co., came to their aid. These gentlemen 
had made some discoveries and inventions, which 
enabled them to furnish a plastic marble of won- 
derful beauty, at prices far below those of the 
foreign marble with which it came in compe- 
tition, and their bronzes rivaled the antique. A 
discovery of a new method of fre gilding, made 
about this time, furnished all that was yet lack- 
ing to make the cases all that could be desired. 
A year was consumed in perfecting all these _ar- 
rangements, and it was not until near the close 
of 1866, that Messrs. Seth Thomas’. Sons & Co. 
were able to place their first clocks upon the 
market, and ask for a fair trial and comparison 
of them with the foreign parlor and mantel 
'clocks. They are made to run eighteen days; 
| they are as nearly as possible } erfect time-keep- 
ers, (one of them in a period of six months varied 
but twenty seconds per week, and another, after 
careful regulation ran for eight months with a 
| variation of only a minute a month), and in thei: 
| whole appearance, finish, and durability, | they 
are fully equal to the French clocks usually found 
in the market. 

There are, it is true, a few French ¢locks leld 
at prices ranging from one hundred and fifty to 
five hundred dollars, on which an amount of 
jlabor has been expended which the customers 





of these American Mantel Clocks cannot afford to pay 
for; but even these are no better time-keepers than the 
American clocks ; and when the ordinary range of French 
clocks (those ranging in price from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred dollars), are compared with these, they will be found 
far inferior in accuracy as time-keepers, having ell the 
defects incident to movements made by hand, and without 
special care, inferior in durability, «nd in no respect supe- 
rior in finish or clegance of design. 

There cre now Letween forty and fifty different patterns 

¢ 


¥ 


We ai “OAR 

or these clocks, and the designs, whether in marbie, bronze or giuld- 
ed metal are not servile copies of the foreign architectural and 
mythologic designs, but are new, very tasteful, and reflect th: 
highest credit on the skill and genius of Messrs. Mitchell. Vance 
& Co., who have been from the first the manufacturers of the ca- 
sings. In short the American Mantel Clock, like the best of its 
French prototypes, is a work of high art. The prices are moderate. 
and much lower than the correspending grades of French clocks. 
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| wry a i Ro 
)\ Fee’ AD it been the design of | 


Divine Providence that the 
Gospels should be wrought up 
like a poem for literary and 
artistic effect, surely the nar- 
rative of the angelic appear- 
ances would have glowed in 
all the colors of an Orientai 
morning. They are, indeed, 


; il 
, 
eS - 
/ tia ch 
j : 


to those who have an eye to | 
discern, a wonderful and exquisitely tinted pre- | 


lude to the dawn of a glorious day. It is not 
to be supposed that the earth and its dull inhabi- 
tants knew what was approaching. But heav- 
enly spirits knew it. There was movement and 
holy ecstasy in the Upper Air, and angels seem, 
as birds when new-come in spring, to have flown 
hither and thither, in songful mood, dipping 
their white wings into our atmosphere, just touch- 
ing the earth or glancing along its surface, as sea- 
birds skim the surface of the sea. And yet birds 
ure far too rude, and wings too burdensome, to ex- 
press adequately that feeling of unlabored angelic 
motion which the narrative produces upon tke im- 
agination.. Their airy and gentle coming would 
perhaps be better compared to the glow of colors 
flung by the sun upon morning clouds that seem to 
be born just where they appear. Like a beam of 
light striking through some orifice, they shine upon 
Zacharias in the Temple. As the morning light finds 
the flowers, so found they the mother of Jesus. To the 
shepherds’ eyes they filled the midnight arch like 
auroral beams of light ; but not as silently, for they 
sang, and more marvelously than when “ the morn- 
ing stars sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy.” 

The new era opens at Jerusalem. The pride 

with which a devout Jew looked upon Jerusalem 
ean scarcely be imagined in our prosaic times. 
Men loved that city with such passionate devotion 
as we are accustomed to see bestowed only on a 
living person. When the doctrine of immortality 
zrew more distinctly into the belief of holy mer. 
no name could be found which would make the 
invisible world so attractive as that of the beloved 
city. New Jerusalem was the chosen name for 
Heaven, * * * 
Pit is difficult to speak of Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
both because so little known of her and because so 
much has been imagined. 
history has the imagination thrown its witching 
light in so great a volume. 
honors with her divine Son. For a thousand years 
ber name has excited the profoundest reverence and 
worship. A mother’s love and forbearance with her 
ohildren, as it is a universal experience, so itis the 
nearest image of the divine tenderness which thesoul 
van form. 

In attempting to present the Divine Being in his 
relations to universal government, men have well 
nigh lost his personality in a sublime abstraction. 
Those traits of personal tenderness and generous 


love which alone will ever draw the human heart to | 


God, it has too often been obliged to seek elsewhere. 


And, however mistaken the endeavour to find in the , 


Virgin Mary the sympathy and fond familiarity of 


a divine fostering love, it is an error into which men | 


have been drawn by the profoundest needs of the 
human soul. It is an error of the heart. The cure 


will be found by revealing, in the Divine nature,the | 
longed-for traits in greater beauty and force than | 


| 


dulity as to the reality of this angelic manifestation. : 


Around no other name in | 


In art she has divided | 


of a child, out of wedlock, by the un- 
conscious working in her of the divine 
power, would, beforehand, seem incoa- 
ie sistent with delicacy. But no person ox 
poetic sensibility can read the scene as it 
is narrated by Luke without admiring its 
sublime purity and serenity. It is not a 
|transaction oi the lower world of passion. 
Things most difficult to a lower sphere are 
® both easy and beautiful in that atmosphere 
= which, as it were, the angel brought down 
. with him. 

“And the angel came in unto her and 
= said, Hail!thou tuat art highly favored! The 

& Lord is with thee ;’’ 
| Then was announced the birth of Jesus, 
"and that he should inherit and prolong 
endlessly the glories promised to Israel of 
old. To her inquiry, ‘‘ How shall this be?’ 

= the angel replied :— 

“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
And the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; 

Therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of thee 


Shall be called the Son of God.” 


It was also made known to Mary that her cousin 
| Elizabeth had conceived a son. And Mary said: 
‘** Behold the handmaid of the Lord! Beit unto me 
| according to thy word.” 
| Many have brought to this history the associations 
of a later day, of a different civilization, and of habits 
of thought foreign to the whole cast of the Oriental 
mind. Out of a process so unphilosophical they 
have evolved the most serious doubts and difficul- 
ties. But no one is fitted to appreciate either the 
beauty or the truthfulness to nature of such a scene, 
| who cannot in some degree carry himself back in 
sympathy to that Jewish maiden’s life. The educa- 
tion of a Hebrew woman was far freer than that of 
| women of other Oriental nations. She had more 
personal liberty, a wider scope of intel:igence, than 
obtained among the Greeks or even among the 
Romans. But above all, she received a moral educa- 
tion which placed her high above her sisters in other 
| lands. 
It is plain that Mary was imbued with the spirit 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Not only was the history 
| of her people familiar to her, but her language, shows 
that the poetry of the Old Testament had filled her 
soul. She was fitted to receive her people’s history 
in its most romantic and spiritual aspects. They 
were God’s peculiar people. Their history unrolled 
| before her as a series of wonderful providences. The 
path glowed with divine manifestations. Miracles 
blossomed out of every naturallaw. But to her there 
were no laws of nature. Such ideas had not yet 
been born. The earth was “the Lord’s.”’ All its 
| phenomena were direct manifestations of his will. 
| Clouds and storms came on’ errands from God. 
Light and darkness were the shining and the hiding 
of his face. Calamities were punishments. Harvests 
were divine gifts; famines were immediate divine 
_ penalties. To us God acts through instruments ; 
| to the Hebrew he acted immediately by his will. 
‘“*He spake, and it was done; he commanded, anid 
it stood fust.”’ 
To such a one as Mary there would be no incre- 


Her only surprise would be that she should be chosen 
for a renewal of those divine interpositions in behali 
of her people of which their history was so full. 
The very reason which would lead us to suspect a 
amiracle in our day gave it credibility in other 
| days. It is simply a question of adaptation. A 
miracle as a blind appeal to the moral sense, without 
the use of the reason, was adapted to the earlier 
periods of human life. Its usefulness ceases when 
the moral sense is so devoloped, that it can find its 
|own way, through the ministration of the reason. 
A miracle is a substitute for moral demonstration, 
and is peculiarly adapted to the early conditions of 
mankind. 

Of all miracles, there was none more sacred, con- 
gruous, and gratefulto a Hebrew than an angelic 
visitation. A devout Jew, in looking back, saw 
angels flying thick between the heavenly throne 
and the throne of his fathers. The greatest events 
of natural history had been made illustrious by their 
presence. Their work began with the primitive 
| pair. They had come at evening to Abraham’s tent. 
They had waited upon Jacob’s footsteps. They had 
communed with Moses, with the judges, with priests 


are given them in the legends of the mother of | and magistrates, with prophets and holy men. All 
Jesus. a |the way down from the beginning of history, the 

)Meanwhile, if the doctors of theology have long | pious Jew saw the shining footsteps of these heaven- 
hesitated to deify the Virgin, art has unconsciously ly messengers. Nor had the faith died out in the 
raised her to the highest place. There is nothing in | long interval through which their visits had been 
attitude, expression, or motion which has been left | Withheld. Mary could not therefore be surprised at 


untried. The earlier Christian painters were content 
to express her pure fervor, without relying upon 
the element of beauty. Butas, age by age, imagina- 
tion kindled, the canvas has given forth this divine 
mother in more and glowing beauty, borrowing 
from the Grecian spirit all that was charming in the 
highest ideals of Venus, and adding to them an ele- 
ment of transcendent purity and devotion which 
has no parallel in ancient art. 

It is difficult for one whose eye has been steeped in 
the colors of art to go back from its enchantment to 
the barrenness of actual history. By Luke alone 
is the place even of her residence mentioned. 
only inferred that she was of the royal house of 
David. She was already espoused toa man named 
Joseph, but not as yet married. This is the sum of 
our knowledge of Mary at the point where her his- 
tory is introduced. Legends abound, many of them 
charming; but like the innumerable faces which 
artists have painted, they gratify the imagination 
without adding anything to historic truth. 

The scene of the Annunciation will always be ad- 
mirable in literature, even to those who are not 
lisposed to accord it any historic value. To announce 


“ THE OVERTURE OF ANGELS,” a portion of which is given 
herewith is Chapter IJ. of Rev. H. W. BrEecHer’s “ Life 
of Jcsus the Christ,” now in preparaticn. The entire chap- 
ter has been issued in an exquisite little book, on heavy tint- 
ed paper, delicately illustrated by HENRY Fenn. (Published 
by J. B. Ford & Co., N.Y.) To be had of a!l booksellers. 


It is | 


| 
to an espoused virgin that she was to be the mother 


| the coming of angels, but only that they should come 
| to her. . 
| It may seem strange that Zacharias should be 
| struck dumb for doubting the heavenly messenger, 
| while Mary went unrebuked. 
' there was a wide difference in the nature of the rel- 
|ative experiences. To Zacharias was promised an 
|event external to himself, not involving his own 
| sensibility. But to a woman’s heart there can be no 
| other announcement possible that shall so stir every 
| feeling and sensibility of the soul, as the promise 
and prospect of her first child. Motherhood is the 
| very centre of womanhood. The first awaking in 
| her soul of the reality that she bears a double life— 
| herself within herself—brings a sweet bewilderment 
| of wonder and joy. The more sure her faith of the 
fact, the more tremulous must ber soul become. 
Such an announcement can never mean to a father’s 
what it does to a mother’s heart. And it is one of the 
exquisite shades of subtle truth, and of beauty as 
well, that the angel who rebuked Zacharias for 
doubt saw nothing in the trembling hesitancy and 
| wonder of Mary inconsistent with a childlike 
| faith. 

If the heart swells with the hope of a new life in 
the common lot of mortals, with what profound 
| feeling must Mary have pondered the cagel’s pro- 
| mise to her son. 

“He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Highest ; 
a - Lord God shal give him the throne of his father, 
Vv ; 





| 
| 





But. it is plain that | 


And he shall reign over the house of Jacob forever, 
And of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 
* * * * 


* « k 


There 1s no reason to suppose that Mary was more | 
enlightened than those among whom she dwelt, or | 
that she gave to the angel’s words that spiritual | 
sense in which alone they have proved true. To | 
her, it may be supposed, there arose a vague idea 
that her son was destined to be an eminent teacher 
and deliverer. She would naturally go back in her | 
mind to the instances, in the history of her own | 
nation, of eminent men and women who had been 
risen up in dark times to deliver their people. 

She !:ved in the very region which Deborah and | 
Barak had made famous. Almost before her eyes | 
lay the plains on which great deliverances had been | 
wrought by heroes raised up by the God of Israel. | 
But that other glory, of spiritual deliverance, 
hidden from her. Or, if the influence which over- | 
shadowed her, awakened in her the spiritual vision | 
it was doubtless to reveal only that her son was to | 
be something more than a mere worldly conqueror. 
But it was not for her to discern the glorious reality. 
It hung in the future as a dim brightness, whose | 
particular form and substance could not be dis- | 
cerned. For it is not to be supposed that Mary— 
prophet as every woman is—could perceive that 
spiritual truth of the promises of the Old Testa- 
ment which his'own disciples did not understand 
after companying with Jesus for three years, nor 
yet after his ascension, nor until the fire of the pente- 
costal day had kindled in them the eye of flame that 
pierces all things and discerns the spirit. 

‘And Mary arose in those days and went into the 
hill-country with haste, into a city of Juda, and 
entered into the house of Zacharias and saluted 
Elisabeth.”’ 

The overshadowing Spirit had breathed upon her 
the new life. What woman of deep soul was ever 
unthrilled at the mystery of life beating within life ? 
And what Jewish woman, devoutly believing that 
in her child were to be fulfilled the hopes of Israel, 
could hold this faith without excitement almost too 
great to be borne? She could not tarry. With 
haste she trod that way which she had doubtless 
often trod before in her annual ascent to the Temple. 
Every village, every brook, every hill, must have 
awakened in her some sad recollection cf the olden 
days of the people. There was Tabor, from which 
came down Barak and his men. And in the great 
plain of Esdraelon he fought Sisera. The waters of 
Kishon, murmuring at her feet, must have recalled 
the song of Deborah. Here, too, Josiah was slain at 
Megiddo, and “ the mourning of Hadad-Rimmon in 
the valley of Megiddon’”’ became the by-word of 
grief. Mount Gilboa rose upon her from the east. 
Ebal and Gerizim stood forth in remembrance of the 
sublime drama of blessings and cursings. Then came 
Shechem, the paradise of Palestine, in whose neigh- 
borhood Joseph was buried. It might be that the 
oak of Mamre, under which the patriarch dwelt, 
cast its shadow on this pilgrim, and she may have 
quenched her thirst at noonday, as afterwards her 
30n did, at the well of Jacob, which was rear by. 


| 
| 


Was | 


* * + * * 

Thus, one after another, Mary must have passed 
the most memorable spots in her people’s history. 
Even if not sensitive to patriotic influences,—still 
more if she was alive to such sacred and poetic asso- 
ciations,—she must have come to her relative Elisa- 
beth with flaming heart. 

Well she might! What other mystery in human 
life is so profound as the beginning of life? From 
the earliest days woman have called themselves 
blessed of God when life begins to palpitate within 
their bosom, It is not education, but nature, that 
inspires such tender amazement. Doubtless even 
the Indian woman in such periods dwells consciously 


* « 


| positive hardship. 


| was but a hamlet at the birth of Jesus. 





near to the Great Spirit! Every one of a deep 
nature seems to herself more sacred and more} 
especially under the divine care while a new life, 
moulded by the divine hand, is springing into being. | 
For, of all creative acts, none is so sovereign and 
divine. Who shall reveal the endless musings, the | 
perpetual prophecies, of the mother’s soul? Her | 
thoughts dwell upon the unknown child,—thoughts | 
more in number than the ripples of the sea upon 
some undiscovered shore. To others, in such hours, 
woman should seem more sacred than the most 
solemn temple ; and to herself she must needs seem 
asif overshadowed by the Holy Ghost. 
* * * * * * + 

For three months these sweet and noble women 
dwelt together, performing doubtless, the simple 
labors of the household. Their thoughts, their con- 
verse, their employments, must be left wholly to: 
the imagination. And yet it is impossible not to be 
curious in regard to these hidden days of Juda, 
when the mother of our Lord was already fashioning 
that sacred form which, in due time, not far from 
her residence, perhaps within the very sight of it, 
was to be lifted up upon the cross. Butitis a re- 
search which we have no means of pursuing. Her 
thoughts must be impossible to us, as our thoughts 
of her son were impossible to her. No one can look 
forward, even in the spirit of prophecy, to see after- 
things in all their fullness as they shall be; nor can 
one who has known go back again to see as if he 
had not known. 

* * * * ‘ * * 

Mary had returned to Nazareth, and when Joseph 
to whom she was betrothed, perceived her condition, 
instead of pressing to its full rigor the Jewish law 
against her, he meant quietly and without harm to 
set her aside. When in a vision he learned the 
truth, he took Mary as his wife. 

* * * * x * * 

An imperial order having issued for the taxing 
of the nation it became necessary for every one, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Jews, to repair to the 
city where he belonged, for registration. 

From Nazareth to Bethlehem was about eighty | 





a cottage, for ‘‘ the imn was full,” and there Mary 
gave birth to her child. 

It is said by Luke that the child was laid in a 
manger, from which it has been inferred that his 
parents had takeu r_fugeinastable. But tradition 
asserts that it Was a cave, such as abound in the lime- 
stone rock of that region, and are used both for 
sheltering herds and, sometimes, for human resi- 
Gences. The precipitous sides of the rock are often 
pierced in such a way that a cottage built near 
might easily convert an adjoining cave to the uses of 
an out-building. 

Caves are not rare in Palestine, as with us. On 
the contrary, the whole land seems to be honey- 
combed with them. They are, and have been for 
ages, used for almost every purpose which architec- 
ture supplies in other lands—as dwellings for the 
living and sepulchres for the dead, as shelter for the 
household and for cattle and herds, as hidden re- 
treats for robbers, and as defensive positions or 
rock-castles for soldiers. Travelers make them a 
refuge when no better inn is at hand. They are 
shaped into reservoirs for water, or, if dry, they are 
employed as granaries. The limestone of the region 
is SO porous and soft, that but little labor is required 
to enlarge, refashion, and adapt caves to any desira- 
ble purpose. 

Of the “‘nianger,” or “crib,” Thomson, long a 
missionary in Palestine, says: “It is common to 
find two sides of the one room, where the native 
farmer resides with his cattle, fitted up with these 
mangers, and the remainder elevated about two 
feet higher for the accommodation of the family. 
The mangers are built of small stones and mortar, in 
the shape of a box, or, rather, of a kneading-trough, 
and when cleaned up and whitewashed, aa they 
often are in summer, they do very well to lay little 
babes in. {ndeed our own children have slept there 
in our rude summer retreats on the mountains.”’ 

The laying of the little babe in the manger is not 
to be regarded then as an extrac rdinary thing, ora 
It was merely subjecting the 
child to a custom which peasants frequently prac- 
tised with their children. Jesus began his life with 
and as the lowest. 

About five miles south of Jerusalem, and crowr- 
ing the top and sides of a narrow ridge or spur, 
which shoots out eastwardly from the central mass 
of the Judzan hills, was the village of Bethlehem. 
On every side but the western, the hill breaks down 
abruptly into deep valleys. The steep slopes were 
terraced and cultivated from top to bottom. A 
little to the eastward is a kind of plain, where it is 
supposed the shepherds, of all shepherds that ever 
lived now the most famous, tended their flocks. 
The great fruitfulness of their fields is supposed to 
have given to Bethlehem its name, which signifies 
the ‘‘ House of Bread.’”” Famous as it has become, it 
Here King 
David was born, but there is nothing to indicate that 
he retained any special attachment to the place. In 
the rugged valleys and gorges which abound on 
every side, he had watched his father’s flocks and 
had become inured to danger and to toil, defending 
his charge on the one hand against the scarcely less 
savage predatory tribes that infested the region 
south and east. From Bethlehem one may look out 
upon the very fields made beautiful forever to tho 
imagination by the charming idyl of David’s ances- 
tress, Ruth the Moabitess. Changed as Bethlehem 
itself is, which, from holding a mere handful then, 
has a population now of some four thousand, cus- 
toms and the face of nature remain the same. The 
hills are terraced, the ficlds are tilled, flocks aro 
tended by laborers unchanged in garb, working 
with the same kinds of implements, having the 
same manners, and employing the same salutations 
as in the days of the patriarchs. 

Were Boaz to return to-day he would hardly see 
an unfamiliar thing in his old fields,—the barley 
harvest, the reapers, the gleaners, the threshing- 
floors, and the rude threshing,—all are there as they 
were thousands of years ago. 

At the season of our Saviour’s advent, the nights 
were soft and genial. It was no hardship for rugged 
shepherds to speid the night in the fields with their 
flocks. By day, as the sheep fed, their keepers 
might while away ther time with sights and sounds 
along the earth. When darkness shut in the scene, 
the heavens would naturally attract their attention. 
Their eyes had so long kept company with the mys- 
terious stars, that doubtless, like shepherds of more 
ancient times, they were rude astronomers, and had 
grown familiar with the plancts, and knew them in 
all their courses. But there came to thema night 
surpassing all nights in wonders. Of asudden the 
whole heavens were filled with light, as if morning 
were come upon midnight. Out of this splendor a 
single voice issued, as of a choral leader,—* Behold, 
I bring you glad tidings of great joy.’’ The shep- 
herds were told of the Saviour’s birth, and of the 
place where the babe might be found. Then no 
longer a single voice, but a host in heaven, was 
heard celebrating the event. ‘‘ Suddenly there wag 
with the angela multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God, and saying, 

** Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good-will toward men.” 

Raised to a fervor of wonder, these children of the 
field made haste to find the babe, and to make 
known on every side the marvelous vision. Moved 
by this faith to worship and to glorify God, they 
were thus unconsciously the earliest disciples and 
the first evangelists, for ‘“‘they made known abroad 
the saying which was told them concerning this 
child.” 

In beautiful contrast with these rude exclamatory 
worshipers, the mother is described as silent and 
thoughtful. ‘‘ Mary kept all these things and pon- 
dered them in her heart.’”’ If no woman comes to 


lierself until she loves, so, it may be said, she knows 


not how to love uutil her first-born isin her arms. 








j the same errand. They probably sought shelter in| 


miks. Travelling slowly, as the condition of Mary | 584 is it for her who does not feel herself made 
required; they would probably occupy about four sncred: by moterhoed. esr ReaeOqadereting | 
days in reaching their destination. Already the | Who may tell the thoughts which rise from the deep 
place was crowded with others brought thither on  Pleces of an inspired love, more in number and 
Continued on Page §—Tinted Paper. 
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STEINWAY & SONS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 
First Grand Gold Medal 
OF HONOR 
At the Exposition Universelle. 
PARIS, 1867, 


for American Grand, Square, and Up- 
right Pianos, this Medal being distinctly 
classified jirst in order of Merit, over all 
other American exhibitors, and over 
more than 400 Pianos entered by nearly 
all the celebrated manufacturers of Eu- 
rope. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE of the Presi- 
dent and Members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) 
is subjoined: 


PARIS, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the FIRST GOLD MEDAL 
for American Pianos has been unani- 
mously awarded to Messrs. Steinway, 
by the Jury of the International Ex- 
position. 


First on the list in Class X. 
MELINET, Pres’t of Inter’| Jury. 
M. FETIS, Reporter of Inter’l Jury. 
GEORGES KASTNER, | yembers 

| ofthe 

Intern’l 

Jury. 


AMBROISE THOMAS, 
ED, HANSLICK, f 
F. A. GEVAERT, | 
J. SCHIEFDMAYER, 

This wnxanimous decision of the In 
ternational Class Jury, endorsed by the 
Supreme Group Jury, and affirmed by 
the Imperial Commission, being the 
Jinal verdict of the only tribunal de- 
termining the rank of theawards atthe 
Exposition, places THE STEINWAY 
PIANOS AT THE HEAD OF ALL 
OTHERS. 

Extract froin the Oficial Report of 
the International Jury, published by the 
Imperial Commission in August, 1868, 
and comparing the relative merits of 
the Pianos of the two great American 
exhibitors : 

“The Pianos of Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons are equally endowed with the 
splendid sonority of their competitor; 
they also possess that seizing largeness 
and volume of tone hitherto unknown, 
which fills the greatest space. Brilliant 
in the treble, singing in the middle, and 
formidable in the bass, this sonority 
acts with irresistible power on the or- 
gans of hearing. In regard to expres- 
sion, delicate shading, variety of accen- 
tuation, the instruments of Messrs. 
Steinway have over those of their 
American competitcr an advantage 
which caunot be contested. The blow 
of the hammer is heard much less, and 
the pianist feels under his hands an 
action pliant and easy, which permits 
at will to be powerful or light, vehement 
and graceful. These pianos are at the 
same time the instrument of the virtu- 
oso Who wishes to astonish by the eclat 
of his execution, and of the artist who 
applies his talent to the music of thought 
and sentiment bequeathed to us by the 
illustrious masters; in one word they 
are, at the same time, the pianos for the 
coneert-room and the parlor, possess- 
2pE an unexceptionable sonority.” 


GOLD MEDAL, | 


and Ribbon, 


GRANDHONORARY 


With Crown 
“TO THOSE WHOSE WORKS DESERVE IT” 


From His Majesty King Charles XV. of Sweden. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES. 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ “WAREROOMS” AND “CONCERT HALL,” 
Nos. (O09 & 111 E. t4th St., bet. Union Square and Irving Place, New York. 
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STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTORY, FOURTH AVENUE, 


From Fifty-Second to Fifty-Third Street, New York. 
Mis, 





Illustrated Catalogues mailed upon application to any part of the Country. 
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Societe des Beaux Arts, 
PARIS, 1867, 


for the highest degree of perfection, 
most valuable inventions, and as ex- 
hibiting the greatest progress in the art 
of Piano-making, above all other ex- 
hibitors, at the Universal Exposition in 
Paris. 

GRAND HONORARY GOLD MEDAL 

OF MERIT, 

With the Crown and Ribbon from His 
Majesty King Charles XV., of Sweden 
and Norway. 

The Royal Academies of Sciences and 
Arts of Berlin and Stockholm have con- 
ferred Academical Honors upon Messrs. 
Theodore and William Steinway for 
their valuable inventions and manifold 
improvements in pianos. 

FIRST PRIZE MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
LONDON, 1862. 

THIRTY-FIVE FIRST PREMIUMS 
from 1855 to 1862, inclusive, since which 
time Steinway & Sons have not entered 
their Piano-fortes at any Local Fair in 
the United States. 

STEINWAY & SONS beg to announce 
A General Reduction iv their prices 
in accordance with the decline in the 
premium on gold, and consequent de- 
creased cost of imported articles used 
in the manufacture of piano-fortes. In 
addition to their established styles of 
piano-fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order 
to meet a long felt and frequently ex- 
pressed want by persons of moderate 
means—teachers, schools, ete., have 
perfected arrangemecn‘s for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new style of in- 
strument, termed 


THE ‘‘SCHOOL” PIANO, 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 
octaves, precisely the same in size, 
scale, interior mechanism and work- 
manship as their highest-priced 7-octave 
pianos; the only difference being that 
this new style of instrument is con- 
structed in a perfectly plain yet exceed- 
ingly neat exterior case. These new 
instruments will be supplied to those 
who desire to possess a thorough)y first- 
class ‘* Steinway Piano,” yctare limited 
in means, AT EXCEEDINGLY MODER- 
ATE PRICES. STernway & Sons also 
desire to call special attention to their 
new PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
with Double Iron Frame, Patent Reson- 
ator, Tubular Frame Action, and new 
soft Pedal, which are matchless in vol- 
ume and quality of tone and surpassing 
facility of action, whilst standing longer 
in tune and being more impervious to 
atmospheric infucnces than any other 
piano at present manufactured, 


Every Pir nois warranted fo- 5 years 
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HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
BY HELEN L. BOSTWICK. 


ROOF for elms to shadow or make bright, 
For rain to plash on of a summer’s night, 
For moss to fleck, as heads beneath grow white. 


Four walls to shield,the good that most we prize, 
To clothe with pleasant thoughts in pictures’ guise, 
To echo back sweet laughter and low sighs. 


A hearth for woman’s work and children’s play, 
For tears to fall that love can wipe away, 
For prayer to wing from at the shut of day. 


A door that swings right freely from its catch 
Facile and low, that baby can unlatch ; 
An ample threshold, and a step to match. 


Where homeless Want drops blessings warm with tears, 
Where fond feet linger as the parting nears— 
Their more than Mecca in the future years. 


A space not large, of chosen slope and soil, 
Hedged from the street’s intrusion and turmoil, 
Where beauty tracks the homely shoon of toil. 


Where some low, wilding flowers the Spring may greet, 
And some rare aliens from far climes may meet, 
And herbs that grow for healing, bitter-sweet. 


Where trees in natural grace untrained may grow, 
Or clipped fantastic in a fairy row, 
For fruit or fancy nurtured, shade or show. 


Where birds may build, unharmed by shot or snare, 
And fair-winged insects fleck the summer air, 
And of its ripe abundance amply share. 


A place for lonely muse and waking dream, 
For life to catch again its vanished gleam, 
For Faith to gather blessings, till it seem 


A holy place—to Heaven so near allied, 
Its quiet paths shall scarcely seem to hide 
Where angel feet have walked at eventide. 





LETTERS OF MARQUE. 
NO. &, 





In a holiday pantomime I saw once a thick and 
pathless forest, wherein, overcome by weariness, a 
Christian knight, in shining armor, lay sleeping 
on a bank of moss. Presently, from the depths of 
the wood a fairy came, who touched the eyes of the 
sleeper and, waving his wand, the forest parted 
and the sky opened; and the astonished knight, 
springing to his feet, saw in a flash of celestial 
light, as we all saw, over waters whereon lights 
gleamed, a city in the air, the domes and minarets 
of some Bagdad or, Eastern metropolis of the im- 
agination. With rapture the knight looked upon 
that vision of glory, the prize of victory. 

Once a year, at least, the sky opens for all of us, 
whose eyes are touched by any spiritual influence, 
and we get a vision of the Beautiful City, and we 
see angels ascending and descending, and hear 
the immortal harmonies, and come into the Pres- 
ence which is Peace on Earth. If the vision last- 
ed, if the day lasted in which it appears, the 
millennium of charity would have come, and Heav- 
en and Earth would be one. 

If the world can live one such day of concord, of 
open-hearted charity and good-will, it isa demon- 
stration of the possibility of its living many such, 
and making all live it at last. There is some- 
thing wonderful about the growing Christmas 
feeling, if you will take note of it. I happened to 
be born ata place and in a time where and when 
Christmas was not held in half so much esteem as 
general training day; indeed I scarcely knew 
that there was such a day, except as connected 
with rather Popish ceremonies. As a day with 
something good to eat init, it did not compare 
with Thanksgiving; and I was not taught either 
to expect presents or to hunt up poor children and 
give them something. According to my recollec- 
tion, Christ had not been born in those days, at 
least, not for children. 

But I notice now what a concert we are all com- 
ing to about Christmas, and what a day of increas- 
ing good feeling and kindliness it is among all 
classes; the warmth of its coming begins to be 
felt weeks before in the charitable plans and. pre- 
parations for it; and the glow of it lasts a long 
time after, keeping all hearts warm a good while, 
and leaving upon all faces a light as upon those 
turned to the ruddy evening horizon. It is getting 
to be vain to resist its sweet unlocking influence. 
You may resolve that this year you won’t do any- 
thing for Christmas, you really cannot afford it. 
But when the day is actually upon you, unless you 
are of different stuff from any I meet, you will be 
in a flutter of benevolence, you will want to give 
right and left, things will seem of little value ex 
cept to give away, everybody will appear tc you 
in the light of a friend, and you will find it diffi- 
cult not to do a great stroke of business among 
the poor. One thing you may be certain of, you 
never will regret anything you give away on 
Christmas ; and you are certain to regret not giv- 
ing. There is something supernatural about it. 
We used to be told that it was impossible to eat 
enough Thanksgiving dinner tohurtus. But that 
was a superstition, probably encouraged by the 
physicians, who are always driving around in the 
- liveliest manner the day after. But you will nev- 
er give away enough to hurt you on Christmas, 
and I suppose you could not if you should try. 


There is not such another chance in the whole 
year to be happy as on that day; the less you give 
the less you will enjoy it. If you are not in har- 
mony with the spirit of the day you will be miser- 
able. Though you trim your house with ever- 
greens, and hear the finest church music in the 
city, and eat the best dinner, and have not charity, 
it will be a poor Christmas to you. 

I, for one, have a great respect for the Christmas 
observances of the ancient North Germans, heath- 
en as they were. We get our Christmas tree from 
them ; for the tree in the house, universal in even 
the humblest German households, is only a symbol 
of the ancient festivities in the forests. I like to 
see how enlightened Christianity has taken up 
these rites, and the kindred Christian jollities of 
Britain, and purified them, taking away gradually 
the coarseyess and rudeness, and turning them to 
its highest uses. How many different streams, in- 
deed, have united to make Christmas the varied, 
wonderful day it is, rich in worship, wide in char- 
ity as the all-warming sun, broadening every year 
to take in all humanity. Not alone in Judea did 
the wonderful Child come, but to all peoples, and 
took that which was dearest in domestic life and 
the rites most cherished, absorbing all lesser lights 
in the splendor of His Holiday. 

Christmas is Children’s Day, but we are all chil- 
dren again, then. The world is new again in that 
illustrious birth. We all confess a sort of nervous 
impatience for the coming of the day, and want to 
be “called early.” It is not altogether the child’s 
impatience to see what we shall “get ”—though 
few of us are above that—but we want to greet the 
coming of the most blessed day. We are not usu- 
ally anxieus to see the sunrise; yet this morning 
we are in sympathy: with the uneasy curly heads 
who begin to enquire at the faintest streak of 
dawn if itisn’t “’mosttime?” Yes,itis. Very soon 
the sky will open and we shall see the city in the 
air, and hear the shepherd’s song, and know that 
the dear child, Christ, the Lord of Glory, walks the 
Earth. DUDLEY. 

The Larches, Dec., 1870. 








OLD AND NEW CHRISTMAS. 


BY THOMAS K. BEECHER. 
REMEMBER when Christmas was only a 
_— oe ge “ orthodox” Hea. Br 


lived in. in ‘Boston rejoiced in Fourth of July 
and Thanksgiving, and New-Year’s Days, but 
Christmas was onlyaname. There were some 
Pagans among us, whom we called “ Piscopals” 
and “Catholics,” that roused our anger and con- 
tempt by carrying sprigs of spruce on Palm-Sun- 
day, and by some unspeakable doings in their 
churches which were darkly hinted at as “ Christ- 
mas mummeries.” These in my boyhood’s appre- 
hension came little short of the dark doings around 
the shrines of Moloch, or the human sacrifices in 
old Mexico. 

Little boys absorb conclusions, and are not very 
intelligent as to testimonies and arguments. All 
they who do not go to meeting with “my pa”—all 
that are not of us,—are against us. Not knowing 
the width of the breach that separates, the boy 
will make it to suit himself; knowing but two con- 
ditions after this life—heaven and hell, and but 
two classes in this life,—bad and good; and know- 
ing that “pa” and his are good, everybody else, 
and all that they do are bad; they go all together, 
Pope, Pagan, false-prophet and all ; and Christmas 
went with them. New-Year’s presents I counted 
on, but such a phrase as “Merry Christmas,” or 
childish dunning as “Christmas Gift” were un- 
known. ; 

Well, journeying westward, to my amazement 
“my pa” aforesaid, becamea Presbyterian! Across 
the river, from Cincinnati, was Kentucky, and in 
Kentucky were slaves, and where there were slaves 
there was Christmas. It came but once a year. 
And from Christmas to New-Year’s were holidays 
—bacon every day, blankets for winter, shoes, and 
all the cast-off clothes of massa and missus. The 
gracious ways of this heavenly week on a planta- 
tion reached through that State not only, but 
aeross the river.also, and all Cincinnati made more 
of Christmas than of Fourth of July. The boys 
had.shooting erackers!. Never, in orderly Boston 
had I heard such a dinas filled every street and 
alley of the city on Christmas Eve. My “ pa” did 
not gird on his sword and go oyt and slay the 
idolaters. I wondered why he did not. He only 
said, “They make more of Christmas here than 
they do in Boston.” And ever since that time 
Christmas has been increasing and in comparison 
with it, Thanksgiving and Fourth of July have 
been decreasing. 

I took on twenty years and celebrated twenty 
Christmases, and now [remember that somewhere 
among my earlier sermons is one as learned as a 
small Bible dictionary could make it, and as elo- 
quent as a young preacher could compass, in which 
I demonstrated a great many important points, I 
forget what; but it was something about Christ- 
mas, either that it was or was not right to celebrate 





it; and that we descendants of the Puritans, ought 





or ought not to conform to this social and ecclesi- 
astical custom. I think I remember something in 
that sermon about the shepherds having a jolly 
time of it watching their flocks all night in the 
frosty or snowy fields on the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember; and that they would far better have 
housed the sheep in some convenient fold and got 
themselves under coyer, inviting the angels, if 
they came, to join with them if a conference meet- 
ing and feel perfectly free to speak or sing; the 
meeting is now open for remarks. I think I said 
something of that sort. A 

Since then I have bought a new and larger Bible 
dictionary, and am not quite se positive as régards 
any question on which good men and Christians 
have held high debate. Bible dictionaries, like 
the Bible, are written so that every one can read 
them, and by picking out the paragraphs that suit, 
find themselves comforted in what they already 
believe. 

I say I dimly remember a certain Christmas 
sermon, but somehow I do not feel like re-writing 
it. I feel more like saying as Paul said, “ He that 
regardeth the day regardeth it unto the Lord, and 
he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard it.” For after all what are these anni- 
versaries ? 

I am sure I cannot tell why we celebrate the re- 
turn of a given day in the year. The earth does 
not come round to the same place in its orbit once 
in three hundred and sixty-five days. If it did, 
there would be no need of making every fourth 
year three hundred and sixty-six days long, or of 
being careful to skip the ‘twenty- ninth of Febru- 
ary every hundred years. We do not come to any- 
thing in particular as we come round the year. 
There is no notch in the world’s orbit for Christ- 
mas nor New-Years. (Iam not sure but that there 
is for Fourth of July.) The sun is notin the same 
place. The constellations are not at the same 
height. There is nothing the same that it was this 
day a yearago. And besides all this, somebody 
that knows, told me that the whole solar-system 
is journeying through space, at an incredible rate 
toward some star that he called Alpha Cygni, or 
else Epsilon Lyre! I don’t rémember precisely 
where the solar system was going to, but it was to 
some place! I remember thinking that the place | 
that now knows ts shall know us no more !—and | 
so, what is the use of celebrating Christmas? It is 
hot the same day. What is the use of talking about 
recurring anniversaries? They do not recur. Every 
day is an original. Were it not for our almanacs 
and our diary-makers, we could not tell’New- Years 
from Thanksgiving, or Christmas from Easter. 

I notice, however, that notwithstanding the pa- 
ganism and superstition which so shocked my 
childhood in the observance of Christmas, this day 
increases and other festivals decrease. And I 
am glad that itis so; for the Christmas season 
celebrates graces and gifts, and lets up on the eter- 
nal tangle and wrangle of rights and claims. It is 
not a day for argument, but a day for sentiment. 
It isnot aday on which men pay their debts, or 
receive their deservings, but a day on which men 


pagree to drop their accounts, forget their lawsuits, 


halt in their races, declare a truce to their fight- 
ings, and give gifts, and send smiles shining 
through the air, and jolly words of cheer. 

I know it is not business-like. I know itis aw- 
ful “ shiftless.”. Iknow that we “should be just 
before we are generous.” I know that “charity 
begins at home,” and “honesty is the best policy,” 
and “a penny saved is two pence earned, and “ he 
that by the plow would thrive must—something or 
other—or drive.” I know that we must all fall into 
line in this great caravan of industry, and like 
drivers at a funeral shout to the carriage ahead of 
us to get out of the way, and to the carriage behind 
us, “ Don’tpunch my panel.” Andso we go, every 
man doing his duty and watching his chance. But 
somehow it comes with strange restfulness—the 
season of relaxation and good-will and gifts—to 
look at something in my hand and say to myself, 
“JT did not earn it. I did not buy it, but gave 
it me because he loves me.” 

I reckon it to be not accidental but unmistake- 
ably providential, that the day on which men agree 
to think of the birth of Jesus Christ should have 
thus becomea day of gifts, generosities, and graces. 
Iam giad that our President and all our Governors 
cannot make a Thanksgiving which shall so arrest 
attention and command observance throughout the 
land as this day called Christmas, which has no 
quality of its own, historic or even astronomical. 
Its only glory is that men agree to speak of, if not 
to think of the birth of Jesus Christ on that day. 
It matters little when Jesus Christ was born; but 
it matters mueh that men should know that he was 
born, and that he was a gift, a perfect gift, coming 
down from above—a gift that was not earned, nor 
claimed, nor scarce expected ; “and even now but 
half received and not half appreciated. 

I am glad that the celebration of the day cannot 
be made to gothrongh the world by any agree- 
ment of masses, or ceremonies, or decorations, or 
church observances. I am glad that human nature 


insists on effervescing on that day; ingjets on 
blossoming into smiles like flowers, and flinging 
gifts as flowers ’odors, and on feastings and glad- 
ness. 

1 am glad that the holy day of Christendom and 
the holiday of so many peoples, is declared and 
celebrated around the simple idea that the Christ 
of God was born to-day. For it stands thus a 
monument and a testimony that not by procla- 
mations or of kings and poetentates; not by 
“happy accessions and glorious reigns”; not by 
famous victories and scattered armadas; not by 
anything that man does, originating in his own 
wit and perfected by his own will,—can he attain to 
@ great gladness; that shall lift the race above the 
miasams and the glooms of-a low life, and set it on 
the high-lands of immortality ; but if at all, by the 
gift of God and the power of his might working in 
the minds of men to inspire, in. their lives to 
transform, in their societies to harmonize, and in 
their destiny to glorify. 

The Christmas of the calendar I do not under- 
stand. The Christmas of tradition I cannot verify. 
The Christmas of the church I can neither assault 
nor defend. But aday,I care not what one, on 
which men agree to say, God so loved the world that 
he gave his son ; and then, by rejoicings that shine 
in memory till dimmed by the shining of the next 
year’s hope, celebrate the day; and, transfigured 
by its central fact, themselves begin to give as 
they have first received—a true Christmas Day, I 
believe in more and more every year.. Llove the 
expectations of the little folks. I wish I were more 
like them. I love the clamor of their “ Christmas 
Gift,” teaching me to ask and I ghall receive. I 
love their innocent greed, for it testifies their 
childlike faith in the power of some one ¢v satisfy 
“ Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it.” 

All hail and welcome! merry Christmas! day of 
frolics and feasts, of gifts and graces! As March 
shows between his storms, spots of intense blue, 
revealing heavenly depths and sunshine, stich, as no 
other month can equal, so shall Christmas stand a 
rift in the clouds of earthly care, through which 
whosever will may look up into the deep things.of 
God, and believing in love, rejoice evermore, pray- 
| ing without ceasing—Thy will be done in earth as 
At is in heaven. 








MY WIFE AND I; 
Ok, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “ Minister's Wooing,” de. 
CHAPTER V.—(Continued.) 

The man or woman who cherishes an ideal is 
always liable to this accident, that the spiritual 
image often descends like a mantle, and invests 
some very ordinary person, who is, for the time 
being, transfigured,—“ a woman clothed with the 
sun, and with the moon under her feet.” It is not 
what there is in the person, but what there is in 
us, that gives this passage in life its critical power. 
It would seem as if there were in some men, and 
some women, a preparation for a grand interior 
illumination and passion, like that hoard of mys- 
tical gums and spices which the phoenix was fabled 
to prepare for ita funeral pile; all the aspiration 
and poetry and romance, the upheaval toward an 
infinite and eternal good, a divine purity and rest, 
may be enkindled by the touch of a very ordinary 
and earthly hand, and, burning itself out, leave 
only cold ashes of experience. 

Miss Ellery was a well-bred young lady, of dec- 
orous and proper demeanor, careful religious ed- 
ucation, of no particular strength either of mind 
or emotion, good tempered, and with an instinct- 
ive approbativeness that made her desirous to 
please every body, and created for her the reputa~ 
tion which Miss Brown expressed in calling her 
“a sweet girl.” She was always most agreeable to 
those with whom she was thrown, and for the 
time being was, and appeared to be, sincerely in- 
terested in them ; but her mind was like a well- 
polished looking-glass, retaining not a trace of 
anything absent or distant. 

She was gifted by nature with wonderful beauty, 
and beauty of that peculiar style that stirs the 
senses of the poetical and.the ideal; her gentle 
approbativeness, and the graceful facility of her 
manner, were such as not at least to destroy the 
visions which her beauty created. In a quiet way 
she enjoyed being adored—made love to, but she 
never overstepped the bounds of strict propriety. 
She received me with graciousness, and I really 
think found something in my society which was 
agreeably stimulating to her. 1 was somewhat out 
of the common track of her adorers ; my ardor and 
enthusiasm gave her anew emotion. I wrote poéms 
to her, which she read with a graceful pensiveness 
and laid away among her trophies in her private 
writing-desk. I called her my star, my inspira- 
tion, my light, and she beamed down on me with 





a pensive purity. “ Yes, she was delighted to have 
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me read Tennyson to her,” and many an hour 


when I should have been studying, I was loung- | 


ing in the little front parlor of the Brown house, 
fancying myself Sir Galahad, and reading with 
emotion, how his “ blade was strong, beeause his 
heart was pure;” and Miss Ellery murmured 
“ How lovely!” and I was in paradise. 

And then there eame wonderful moonlight even- 
ings—evenings when every leaf stirring had a pen- 
ciled reproduction flickering in light and shade 
on the turf; and we walked together under arches 
of elm trees, and I talked and quoted poetry ; and 
she listened and assented in the sweetest manner 
possible. All my hopes, my plans, my dreams, my 
speculations, my philosophies, came out to sun 
themselves under the magie of those diamond eyes. 
Her replies and utterances were greatly in dispro- 
portion to mine; but | received them, and made 
much of them,as of old priests of Delphi of the in- 
spired maiden. There must be deep meaning in it 
all, because she was a priestess, and I was not 
backward to supply it. 

[ have often endeavored to analyze the sources 
of the illusion cast over men by such characters as 
that of Miss Ellery. In their case the instinctive 
action of approbativeness assumes the semblance 
of human sympathy, and brings them for the time 
being into the life sphere, and under the influence, 
of any person whom they wish to please, so that they 
with a temporary sincerity reflect back one’s own 
ideas and feelings. There is just the same illusive 
sort of charm in this reflection, of our own thoughts 
and emotions from another mind, as there is in the 
reflection of objects in a placid lake. There is no 
warmth and no reality to it; and yet, for the time 
being, it is often the most entrancing thing in the 
world, and gives back to you the gléw of your own 
heart, the fervor of your imagination, and even 
every little flower of fancy, and twig of feeling, 
witb. a wonderful faithfulness of reproduction. 

It is not real sympathy, because, like the image 
in the lake, it is only there when you are present ; 
and when you are away, reflects with equal facility 
the next comer. 7 

But men always have been, and to the end of 
time always will be, fascinated by such women, 
and will suppose this mere reflecting power of a 
highly polished surface to be the sympathetic 
power for which the heart so longs. 

So I had no doubt that Miss Ellery was a woman 
of all sorts of high literary tastes and moral hero- 
isms, for there was nothing so high or so deep in 
the aspirations of poets er sages in my readings to 
her, that could not be reflected and glorified in 
those wonderful eyes. 

Neither are such women hypocrites, as they are 
often called. What they give back to you is for 
the time being a sincere reflection, and if there is 
no depth to it, if it passes away with the passing 
hour, itis simply because such natures—smooth, 
polished, shallow, and cold—have no deeper power 
of retention. 

The fault lies in expecting more of .a thing than 
there is in its nature—a fault we shall more or less 
all go on committing till the great curtain falls. 

I wrote all about her tomy mother; and received 
the usual cautionary maternal epistle, reminding 
me that I was yet far from that goal in life when 
I was warranted in asking any woman to be my 
wife; and suggesting that my taste might later 
with maturity; warning me against premature 
commitments—in short, saying all that good, anx- 
ious mothers usually say to young juniors in col- 
lege in similar circumstances. 

In reply, I told my mother that I had found a 
woman worthy the devotion of a life—a woman 
who would be inspiration and motive and reward- 
er. I extolled her purity and saintliness. I told 
my mother that she was forming and leading me 
to all that was holy and noble. In short I meant 
to win her though the seven labors of Hercules 
were to be performed seven times over to reach 
her. 

Now the fact is, my mother might have saved 
herself her anxiety. Miss Ellery was perfectly 
willing to be my guiding star, my inspiration, my 
light, within reasonable limits, while making a visit 
in an otherwise rather dull town. She liked to be 
read to; she liked the consciousnessof being in- 
cessantly admired, and would have made a very 
good image for some Church of the Perpetual Ad- 
oration; but after all, Miss Ellery was as incapa- 
ble of forming an ineligible engagement of mar- 
riage with a poor college student, .as the most sen- 
sible and collected of Walter Scott’s heroines. 

Looking back upon this part of my life, I can 
pity myself with as quiet and dispassionate a per- 
ception as if I were a third person. The illusion, 
for the time being, was so real, the feelings called 
up by it so honest and earnest and sacred; and 
supposing there had been a tangible reality to it— 
what might not sucha woman have made of me, or 
of any man? 


And suppose it pleased God to send forth an army 
of such women, as I thought her to be, among the 
lost children of men, women armed not only with 
the outward and visible sign of beauty, but with 
that inward and spiritual grace which beauty typ- 
ifies, one might believe that the golden age would 
soon be back upon us. 

Miss Ellery adroitly avoided all oceasions of any 
critical commitment on my part or on her’s. Women 
soon learn a vast amount of tact and diplomacy on 
that subject; but she gave me to understand that I 
was peculiarly congenial to her, and encouraged the 
outflow of all my romance with the gentlest atmos- 
phere of indulgence. To be sure, I was not the 
only one whom she thus held with bonds of golden 
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| romenmner. She reigned a queen; aiid had a court 
at her feet, and the (éacon’s square, white, prosaic 
house bristled with the activity and vivacity of 
Miss Ellery’s adorers. 

Among them, Will Marshall was especially dis- 
tinguished. Will was a senior, immensely rich, 
good-natured as the longest summer day islong, but 
80 idle and utterly incapable of culture that only the 
liberality of the extra sum paid to a professor who 
held him in guardianship secured his stay in college 
classes. It has been my observation that money 
will secure a great variety of things in this lower 
world, and among others, will carry a very stupid 
fellow through college. ' 

Wil! was a sort of favorite with us all. His good 
nature was without limit, and he scattered his 
money with a free hand, and so we generally spoke 
of him as “ Poor Will;” a nice fellow, if he couldn’t 
spell a decent note, and blundered through all his 
recitations. ‘ 

Will laid himself, so to speak, at Miss Ellery’s 
feet. He was flush of bouquets and confectionery. 
He caused the village livery stable to import forth- 
with a turnout worthy to be a car of even Venus. 

I saw all this, but it never entered my head that 
Miss Ellery would cast a moment’s thought other 
than those of the gentlest womanly compassion on 
poor Will Marshall. 

The time of the summer vacation drew nigh, and 
with the close of the term closed the vision of my 
idyllic experiences with Miss Ellery. To the last, 
she was so gentle and easy to be entreated. Her 
lovely eyes cast on me such bright encouraging 
glances; and she accorded me a farewell moon- 
light ramble, wherein I walked not on earth, but 
in the seventh heaven of felicity. Of course there 
was nothing definite. I told her that I was a poor 
soldier of fortune, but might I only wear her name 
in my bosom, it would be a sacred talisman, and 
give strength to my arm, and she sighed, and 
looked lovely, and she did not say me nay. 

I went home to my mother, and wearied that 
much-enduring woman, all through the vacation, 
with the hot and cold fits of my fever. Blessed 
souls! these mothers, who bear and watch and 
rear the restless creatures, who by and by come to 
them with the very heart gone out of them for love 
of another woman !—Some idle girl, perhaps, that 
never knew what it was either to love or care, and 
that plays with hearts as kittens do with pin- 
balls! 

I wrote to Miss Ellery letters long, oveyflowing, 
and got back little neatly-worded notes on scented 
paper, speaking in a general way of the charms of 
friendship. 

But the first news that met me on my return to 
college broke my soap-bubble at one touch. 


“Hurrah! Hal—who do you guess is engaged ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Guess.” 

“T couldn’t guess.” 

“Why, Miss Ellery—engaged to Bill Marshall.” 

Alnaschar, in the Arabian tale, could not have 
been more astonished when his basket of glass- 
ware fell in glittering nothingness. I stood stupid 
with astonishment. 

“ She engaged to Will Marshall !--why, boys, he’s 
a fool !” 

“ But you see he’s rich. Oh, it’s all arranged; they 
are to be married next month, and go to Eurepe 
for their wedding tour,” said Jim Fellows. 

And so my idol fell from its pedestal—and my 
first dream dissolved. 


CHAPTER V1. 
THE VALLEY OF HUMILIATION. 


ISS ELLERY was sufficiently mistress of 
N herself, and of circumstances, to close our 
little pastoral in the most graceful and amiable 
manner possible. 

I received a beautiful rose-scented note from her, 
saying, that the very kind interest in her happiness 
which I always had expressed, and the extremely 
pleasant friendship which had arisen between us, 
made her desirous ofinforming me, &c., &c. There- 
upon followed the announcement of her engage- 
ment, terminating with the assurance that what- 
ever new ties she might form, or scenes she migiit 
visit, she should ever cherish a pleasant remem- 
brance of the delightful hours spent beneath the 
elms of X., and indulge the kindest wishes for my 
future success and happiness. 

I, of course, crushed the rose-scented missive in 
my hand, in the most approved tragical style, xad 
felt that I had been deceived, betrayed, and un- 
done. I passed forthwith into that cynical state of 
young manhood, in which one learns for the first 
time what a mere unimportant drop his own most 
terribly earnest and excited feelings may be in the 
trembling ocean of the existing world. 

This is a valley of humiliation, which lies, in 
very many cases, just a day’s walk beyond the 
palace, beautiful with all its fascinations. 

The moral geographer, John Bunyan, to whom 
we are indebted for much wholesome information, 
tells us, that while it is extremely difficult to 
descend gracefully into this valley, and pil- 
grims generally accomplish it at the expense of 
many a sore trip and stumble, yet when once they 
are fairly down, it presents many advantages of 
climate and soil not other where found. 

The shivering to pieces of the first ideal, while it 
breaks ruthlessly and scatters much that is really 
and honestly good and worthy, breaks up no less 
'a certain stock of unconscious self conceit, which 
| young people are none the worse for having 

lessened. 
| The very assumption, $0 common in the early 








days of life, that we have feelings of a peciiliar 
sacredness above the comprehension of the com- 
mon herd, and for which only the selectest symp- 
athy is possible, is one savoring a little too much 
of the unregenerate natural man, to be safely let 
alone to grow and thrive. 

Natures,in particular, where ideality islargely in 
the ascendant, are apt to begin life with the 
scheme of building a high and thick stone wall of 
reticence around themselves, and enthroning 
therein an idol, whose rites and service are to be 
performed with a contemptuous indifference to all 
the rest of mankind. 

When this idol is suddenly disenchanted by 
some stroke of inevitable reality, and we discern 
that the image which we had supposed to be 
the shrine of a divinity, is only a very earthly 
doll, stuffed with saw-dust, one’s pinnacles and 
battlements—the whole temple in short, that we 
have prided ourselves on, comes tumbling down 
about us like the walls of Jericho, not without a 
certain sense of the ridiculous. Like other afflic- 
tions, though not for the present joyous, still the 
space thus cleared in our mind may be so culti- 
vated as afterwards to bring forth peaceable fruits 
of righteousness. 

In my case, my idol was utterly defaced and 
destroyed in my eyes, because I could not conceal 
from myself that she was making a marriage 
wholly without the one element that @bove all 
others marriage requires. 

Miss Ellery was perfectly well aware of the 
mental inferiority of poor Bill Marshall, and had 
listened unreprovingly to the half-pitying con- 
tempt with which it was customary among us to 
speak of him. I remembered how patronizingly 
I had often talked of him to her, “ Really not a 
bad fellow—only a little weak, you see;” and the 
pretty, graceful drollery in her eyes. I remem- 
bered things that these same eyes had looked at 
me, when he blundered and miscalled words in 
conversation, and a thousand sayings and inti- 
mations, each by itself indefinite as the boundary 
between two tints of the rainbow, by which she 
showed a superior sense of pleasure in my conver- 
sation and society. 

And was all this acting and insincerity ? I 
thought not. I was and am fully convinced that 
had I only been possessed of the wealth of Bill 
Marshall, Miss Ellery would infinitely have pre- 
ferred me as a life companion ; and it was no very 
serious amount of youthful vanity to imagine that 
I should have proved a more entertaining one. I 
can easily imagine that she made the decision 
with some gentle regret at first, regret dried up 
like morning dew in the full sunlight of wedding 
diamonds, and capable of being put completely to 
sleep upon a couch of cashmere shawls. 

To be Continued. 


i 





WHAT COMES NEXT? 


BY LEONARD BACON, D. D. 


HE question whether the nation will honestly 
pay the national debf may be considered as 
settled. The process of reconstruction is com- 
pleted, every one of the states lately reconquered 
from the public enemy being now restored to its 
place in Congress, as wellas to its own self-govern- 
ment under the Federal Constitution. All odious 
political distinctions between the two races of 
American citizens are abolished by the Fifteenth 
Amendment, as slavery itself was forever abolish- 
ed by the Thirteenth. So far as the conflicts of 
political parties are concerned, these decisions and 
adjustments are the work of that great party which 
began in the resistance of the people to the nation- 
alization and indefinite extension of slavery as at- 
tempted by the slave trading interest and consented 
to by the party then dominant in the nation, and 
which gained its first great victory in the election 
of President Lincoln. No other party in American 
politics, since the beginning of: our national gov- 
ernment, has achieved for itself so grand a record. 
What comes next ? It is easy to think of various 
questions that will successively demand attention— 
some of them at no distant day, and which will 
never rest till they are settled in the right way ; 
settled not on the basis of some slippery and 
shaky compromise, but on the solid foundation 
of justice. The question whether taxes of any 
sort shall be levied for the purpose of putting 
money into the pockets of some citizens at the ex- 
pense of other citizens, or only for the purpose of 
putting money into the public treasury, may be 
evaded for a while by political parti®s but not 
always. The question about what shall be done 
with the great corporations that own not only 
railways but courts and legislatures, will become 
urgent before many years; and the people will 
take it in hand without asking what will be for 
the interest of the Republican party or the Demo- 
cratic. It may be that to some minds other public 
questions seem to be of equal importance with 
these and equally or even more nearly im- 
minent. 

But there is one great hindrance to the right 
settlement, the only final settlement, of all such 
questions. The underlying question, in what 
is commonly called politics, has become to-day, 
more than ever before, the question of “ spoils.” 
The prize contended for by politicians in every 
election is not the public welfare but the public 
patronage. Just now, the really momentous issues 
that rose out the great rebellion having been dis- 
posed of, party leaders or would-be party leaders, 
especially on the side of the party in power, are 





evading or suppressing all questions which might 
divide or weaken the party. What they want is 
an electioneering cry—a rousing “hurrah ” that 
shall rally one party and break down the other, 
some theme on which stump orators can spend their 
voices with slight expenditure of brain-power ; if 
the cry appeals to selfish malignant passions 
under the name of patriotism, so much the better 
for their purpose. Witness the fortunately abor- 
tive efforts of Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, whom the 
people of one Congressional district in Massachu- 
setts insist on having for their representative :— 
first, a proposal to cheat the creditors of the na- 
tion: next, the anti-Chinese immigration dodge ; 
and now, vengeance on Great Britain for the 
friendliness of her aristocracy and her shop-keep- 
ers toward the late rebellion, and their satisfaction 
in the prospect of our national ruin. 


In the estimation of many thoughtful men, the 

problem which next demands the attention of the 

American people is how to get rid of that immense 

corruption which has grown out of the patronage 

principle. In their view this is the next question, 

because itis in many respects the most urgent of 

all public questions ; and because so long as the 

great business of Senators and Representatives in 

Congress shall continue to be the distribution of 

the public patronage, so long their constituencies 

cannot reasonably expect of them any adequate 

attention to the more important business of legis- 

lation for the general-welfare. The unfortunate 

member of Congress who is burthened and har- 

rassed with the task of arranging the appointments 

and removals so as to secure his own re-election 

or advancement by the machinery for such uses 
made an@provided, or so as to maintain the as- 

cendency of the party in his state and district— 
now suggesting to the President, most respectfully, 
what the party expects—now waiting on the head 
of some department with some indirect but intel- 
ligible threat if threats seem necessary—now 
bullying the chief of a bureau—now mediating be- 
tween rival cliques or competing applicants—all 
the while corresponding with committees and 
wire-pullers at home about the next nominating 
convention—has business enough for any one 
man, and cannot bother himself with matters of 
statesmanship. Of all those who took an active 
part in procuring his election (and on whom he 
depends for his re-election), nobody expected him 
to be a statesman. His trade is not statesmanship 
but politics. No wonder that an bonest and 
patriotic man like Senator Trumbull, with aspi- 
rationstoward the highest walksof statesmanship, 
becomes impatient of such a burthen, and in- 
troduces a bill for an act imposing, I know not 
what penalty, on every member of Congress who 
shall attempt to influence in any way the nomina- 
tion of any man to any office in the gift of the 
executive. Not having the bill before me, I may 
have given an inacurate representation of it; but 
I am safe in referring to it as an indication of 
what that distinguished Senator thinks about the 
necessity of some reformation in the method of 
distributing officers and employments under the 
national government. In his opinion the members 
of Congress are compelled to neglect their proper 
business because they are overloaded with a very 
different business, which is really no business of 
theirs. 

The question has been raised whether the Re- 
publican party has anything more to do, or 
whether the time has not come for a new party on 
a new platform. Various new parties have been 
proposed—a Woman-Suffrage party—a Labor 
party—a Free-trade party—perhaps even a No- 
Popery party. I do not write in the interest of 
any party, existent or expected. But this I say: 
If the Republican party has done its work—if it ex- 
ists now for itself, and not for the whole country— 
if it has come to that stage of its existence in 
which its continued success is regarded at an end, 
and not simply as a means to a higher end—if the 
great question with its managers is not “ How 
shall we promote the welfare of the United States ?” 
but “ How shall we keep the party together—how 
shall we retain our control of the government 
patronage and distribute the spoils among those 
who have earned or will earn their shares by party 
services ?”—then the party is no longer worth pre- 
serving, and the people will not much longer vote 
for its candidates. But if the Republfcan party 
has not yet done its work—if it is to be any longer 
good for anything more than to keep the Demo- 
cratic politicians out of power—if it is to have 
even that degree of usefulness after the expira- 
tion of the next Congress—the very next work 
for it to do is the work of reforming the civil ser- 
vice. That is a work that must be done. The 
necessity of doing it cannot be much longer 
evaded. For want of it, the whole art and trade 
of politics in this country has been going from 
bad to worse ever since the days of Andrew Jack- 
son. John C. Calhoun, in those days, having had 
some acquaintance with the Democratic party as 
it then was, said of it that it was held together 
“by the cohesive power of public plunder.” If 
this is not yet true of the Republican party, is 
there not danger that it will soon become true ? 
The systematic conversion of all public offices and 
employments into one great fund for electioneer- 
ing purposes—the principle now organized and 
avowed, that not only are all official salaries and 
perquisites the legitimate reward of party services, 
but every officer must pay whatever the party 
committees demand of him or be expelled from 
office—is organized and shameless corruption, and 





tasking their ingenuity to find the best mcans of4 


it has now come to such a pass that the people 
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will not endure it much longer. Therefore let 
the Republican party in Congress, while it has the 
power, abolish forever this entire system of polit- 
ical corruption. 

Do I seem to advise the enactment of a “ self- 
denying ordinance?” Am I told that no party, 
while in power, will have virtue and courage 
enough to obliterate its supposed right of dividing 
“the spoils” among its adherents? My answer is 
that the cohesive power of public plunder in ex- 
pectation is just about as great as the cohesive 
power of public plunder in possession. If the 
Democratic party is now what Calhoun said it 
was in his day, it will be weakened and disinte- 
grated just in proportion as the public plunder is 
placed beyond its reach in case of its return to. 
power; and if on the other hand the Republican 
party is the party of honest patriotism and of 
political reformation, the “self-denying ordin- 
ance ” will strengthen it for new achievements. 

——_»>—- 


P.S.—In the Christian Union of Dec. 3d, I refer- 
red to the resignation of Secretary Cox as written 
“a week before the date of his letter to the Ohio 
Committee.” This was a mistake caused by a typo- 
graphical error in the newspaper publication of the 
correspondence. I am now informed that the letter 
to the Ohio Committee was written on the 10th of 
August, and that the resignation was dated on 
the 3d of October. The correction is worth making, 
for the relation of those two letters to each other 
is important, 





HUMANITY. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 
7 ITH high pavilions, sunrise-gilt, 
By the white-footed morning trod, 
How glorious are the hills of God, 
How stately fair His work is built! 
Grandly His mighty rivers sweep, 
His strong seas beat against their bars, 
And His great company of stars, 
In state the heavenly highways keep. 


But let His angels rather gaze 
(Who heavenly weights and measures know, 
And the long ways that spirits go,) 
Upon the last work of the days. 
O kingly, fallen Humanity! 
The morning stars that sang thy birth 
Called thee the glory of the earth, 
But knew not then God’s thought of thee! 


How do they speak of thee in heaven? 
What silence grew around the throne, 
When once the Father sat alone ! 
What wonder fell among the Seven, 
Up to the holiest height to see 
The Best-beloved thy nature take ; 
What wondrous travail for thy sake— 
What prayers in heaven’s high court for thee! 


For here is clay that holdeth fire, 
Are slaves that yet are lords of will— 
Wanderers, that lift from miry ill, 
Prevailing hands of pure desire. 
Whoso the downward path hath trod, 
The wrecks of human life to scan, 
Must write, This creature, being man, 
Was ruined, having less than God! 


Lo! these are they whose lot is cast 
With His—howe’er they toil and strive 
To keep this mortal self alive, 

Which death will break from them at last. 
Of natures nobler than they own— 

Held to their kindred in the skies, 

By some godlike necessities— 
That cannot live by bread alone. 


Not painless works the fiery leaven; 
These have one glory—to abide 
In the full world unsatisfied. 
By the one hope that, broad as heaven, 
O’erlooks the straitened walls of creed, 
The sons of God proclaimed with power; 
Each, in some grandly bitter hour, 
Sure to find love his sorest need. 


Oh, none but men a man can scorn, 

Since for these least and lowest lives 

The archangel with the demon strives; 
And unto them, too, souls are born, 

Those wondrous things, so slowly wrought, 
That breathe a subtler thing than air, 
And daily at the altar fare 

Upon the shewbread of God’s thought. 


Their world is low, their days are small,” 
Yet to each falleth once in time, « 
That day which makes all days sublime, 
And mystery consecrates them all. 
To each a glory entereth, 
When, wide alike to low and high, 
Into the same eternity, 
God opens his great gates of death. 





CHRISTMAS. 
BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D. D. 

NHE sacred historian informs us (Luke ii, 8.) 
that at the time of Christ’s birth the shep- 
herds of Bethlehem were passing the nightin the 
open air, (for that is the exact meaning of the par- 
ticiple here used,) keeping watch over their flocks. 
We find in the Geneva Nadar, 68, the following 
notice in regard to Nov. 17:,“ The first rain falls ; 
the flocks shall return home; nor shall the Shep- 
herds any longer dwell in their tents in the fields,” 
(Wordsworth’s Com. on N. T.i, 179).. It was the 
law of the Palestine Rabbis that the flocks should 
be first driven to pasture in March, and be herded 
again in November, (Lightfoot on Luke ii). This 
was a very necessary rule, for Robinson shows us 
(Palestine, ii,) that the rainy season is in its full 
power in the month of December, (Meyer’s Com. 

on Luke, pp. 226-27.) 
The very earliest statement. we have of the time 
of Christ’s birth is that of Clement of Alexandria, 
(A. D. 180-220) who says (Strom. i, 220): “There 


year but also the day of our Saviour’s nativity, 
which they say was the 23d year of Augustus, and 
the 25th day of the month Pachois,” corresponding 
to May 20th. This date very curiously coincides 
with the great conjunction of the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn, which is not inaptly supposed by many 
to be indicated by the star or constellation, in the 
east, of the sacred historians. This conjunction 
is ascertained to have been made in the 757th year 
of Rome, on the 20th of May, and again on the 27th 
of the following October, and for the third time on 
the 12th of the next November; thus giving the 
right time for the journeyings of the wise men as 
noted in Matt. ii, (Alvord, Com. on N. T. i, 9, 10,) 
Clement further declares: “Nay, some say that 
Christ was born on the 24th or 25th of the month 
Parmuthil”; that is, the 20th or 21st of April. 

These several statements and the very nature of 
the case itself, render it highly probable that Christ 
was born in the Spring, and not in the Winter. 
They also show that the early Christians did not 
know the time of Christ’s birth, and that they at- 
tached very little importance to the inquiry. In- 
deed, how should they know it? for Jesus was a 
poor, obscure boy, in a very poor and obscure fam- 
ily, and none at that time cared for his birth, 
except the Angels of Heaven and the few pious 
men and women who were waiting for salvation 
in Israel. It was the fate of the crucifixion and 
the resurrection, the ascension, the Pentecost, 
that the first Christians were most interested in, 
and these were the sacred seasons first commemo- 
rated by the church, and that at a very early pe- 
riod. Christmas came in later, and the time for its 
celebration was for a long while unsettled. Itwas 
pretty generally, though not universally, observed 
in the time of Chrysostom and Augustine, the last 
part of the 4th century, but on different days; and 
the last named Father shows that Christmas was 
not derived from any apostolic usage, nor had it 
then been sanctioned by any general council. It 
must have had its origin after the conversion of 
Constantine, and probably subsequent to the 
Nicene council, (Murdock’s Mosheim i, 27-80.) 

The eastern Christians observed the 6th of 
January, and the western the 25th of December; 
but finally all agreed on the latter date. The 
reason was, not that they had ascertained this to 
be the actual date of Christ’s birth, but as all the 
other Christian festivals occurred within a month 
or two of each other in the Spring, it seemed desira- 
ble that this new one should be at a different time 
of the year. Moreover, as the 25th of December 
was the Roman festival natalis solis invicti, or of the 
sun’s passing the southern solstice, and beginning 
to return northward, a fit emblem of the approach 
of the Sun of Righteousness to mortals, and be- 
cause the establishment of a Christian festival of 
several days at that season of the year might sup- 
plant the Saturnalia and other Pagan orgies of 
the Romans, therefore, the 25th of December, with 
the week before and after it, was chosen by the 
Roman Christians to be the Christmas festival. A 
very worthy motive, and not one at all to be con- 
demned, for they acknowledged their ignorance 
of the day of Christ’s birth, and only proposed to 
celebrate an event most interesting to the whole 
world at a convenient time, and a time which had 
previously been devoted to very unworthy sports 
and pastimes. They desired to turn the people 
from their evil habits and lead them to better 
practices. It must be confessed that their effort 
was only partially successful, for the way in 
which Christians, so called, have very often cel- 
ebrated Christmas has given the feast but little 
advantage over the old heathen dispensation. 
Still, on the whole, it was a great advance on the 
heathen practices, for a religious service, truly 
Christian, has always remained in the churches. 
Christians of all denominations cannot do better 
than take up the day which has been so univer- 
sally set apart for this commemoration, and ob- 
serve it in a suitable manner. We do not know 
the day of Christ’s birth, but we can commem- 
orate the birth as well as if we did knowthe day 
and commemorate it, too, at the time when all our 
fellow Christians are doing, or are at least profes- 
sing to do, the same. 

Had there been no effects of this festival 
more marked than its influence on literature, it 
still were a celebration to be desired. English 
literature, and the German also, has been fragrant 


‘| with blossoms of feeling and fancy, that cluster 


about this lovely season. What a charm it sheds 
over the verse of Tennyson, and how the tales of 
Dickens are lighted up and glow with it a wholly 
Christian, genial warmth! To blot from English 
literature all these illusions would be to have it 
colorless, and pale and cold. During the earlier 
periods of our New England history the re-active 
stages of the great controversy for human as 
against priestly rights, necessitated the obliter- 
tion of Christmas, and successive generations 
grew up in a sortof frozen insular retirement, 
while in all other lands and countries Christmas 
bells were ringing and Christmas fires making 
light and warmth and peace. Gradually as New 
England becomes less isolated and passed out into 
the fellowship of the world, Christmas is return- 
ing to her and all denominations are joining in 
one act of peace and good will on that pleasant 
day. God speed them, and a merry Christmas to 
them all. 








To Sussorrpers.—This is the last week, but 
one, of the year. The next number of the Chris- 
tian Union, dated December 3ist, will be the last 
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with that number (which can be ascertained by 
looking at the date following your name on the 
wrapper-label giving your address), the only way 
to be sure of getting your paper promptly at the 
beginning of next year, will be to promptly send 
your renewal ; as no subscriber will be served after 
his subscription has run out. See notice in “ Pub- 
lishers’ Department.” 





WOMEN AND WORK. 
BY FANNY M. BARTON. 


T has been often said, and it cannot be said too 

_ often, that before women can take their proper 
place in the world, truer ideas in regard to work 
must prevail. In the development of this ques- 
tion of woman’s relation to work lies the key to 
some problems thnt the age is trying to solve. 
Such questions as these agitate the thinking part 
of society to-day : How shall marriage be made to 
produce the best results? What influences can 
we bring to bear upon our homes to give the 
greatest possible strength and symmetry to the 
character of children? How can the relations of 
men and women in society become more natural 
and noble? 

A false public sentiment has crystalized itself 
into alaw forbidding women to work except from 
necessity. There must be a philosophical reason 
for every strong public feeling, even if the feeling 
be wrong, and this prejudice is rooted in the 
ancient chivalrous regard for women which was 
suitable in an age when the forces of the world 
were almost purely physical. When the chief 
business of men was to defend themselves in 
moated castles, the chief business of women might 
well be embroidery. The world has been ruled 
for some centuries by spiritual, rather than physi- 
cal power; men are thinking, in the main, instead 
of fighting; selfishness is being displaced by be- 
nevolence, and those elements of character in 
which woman is rich to dominate. But she is 
still kept in the castle at her embroidery, that is 
to say this disposal of her meets with the approba- 
tion of the greatest number. When men were 
ruled by their passions, and the world was a 
battle-field, there was not much chance for women 
to work. 

But conditiens have changed; men _ have 
adapted themselves to the change, and women 
must do the same. There is no room for false 
sentiment in rggard to work, in a society that calls 
for the noblest expression of whatever life there 
may be in its members. The kind of work is not 
important, but the idea must prevail that it is as 
degrading for a woman to waste life as for a man. 
The possession of power must be regarded as a 
positive command to use power for the good of 
society. 

Whatever the force that is in a woman’s hand, 
time, money, talent of one kind or another, that 
force she must learn to use as conscientiously as} 
if the white hand were brawny and brown. Ideal- 
ists may repeat till they are hoarse that woman’s 
work is in the household, it will not alter the 
reality to tens of thousands of women who have 
no household. All this cry of woman’s sphere, is 
but the echo of our semi-savage ancestors, who 
left their wives securely guarded and went off 
crusading. 

When parents look at their daughters with a 
view to developing the best that is in them; 
when they educate them as human beings, with in- 
dividual relations to society and to God, and notas 
matriageable beings merely ; when they teach them 
that the world is a domain for them to conquer, 
and that idleness and vanity are as ignoble in them 
as in their brothers, we shall see a race of girls fit 
for wives and mothers. To let girls grow up un- 
der the prevailing influences, and then try to make 
them all at once self-sustaining, noble women, is 
like training a peach tree toatrellis and then 
expecting it to have all the semblance and condi- 
tions of an independent life. 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK.* 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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THE VALUE OF MORALITY. 
Fripay Evenine, Dec. 16, 1870. 


THINK one of the most curious combinations 
. that I can remember, was the deep sense of the 
importance of morality in life, the high tone of so- 
ciety-morals, that used to be prevalent in Puritan 
New England, in connection with a great under- 
valuing of morality in preaching. It was not 
absolute; and yet, the effect produced upon my 
mind as a young person, and the effects produced 
upon the minds of the youth generally, and often, 
I think, the effects produced upon the minds of the 
community at large, was to inspire the feeling that 
somehow or other the world demanded morality, but 
that God despised it—that he would accept no such 
stuff ; that as it were, it was a bogus currency ; that 
it was a kind of paper money, instead of the real gold 
and silver; that what he demanded was nothing 
less than true spiritual religion ; and that if a man 
had not that, he had nothing at all. Society would 
come in, to be sure; public sentiment demanded 
morality ; and the interests of the world demanded 
it ; and so it was not to be thrown away ; nor to be 
undervalued, nor despised ; but theology thought 
very little of it indeed. 
I remember very well how I heard my father 
speak of preachers who preached nothing 
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but morality. Ineffably shallow he felt that their 
preaching was. I think that spirit is not dead yet. 
Now I wholly sympathize with the instructions of 
my father in this regard: that the ordinary stand- 
ards of life which we call morality do not any where 
meet either the requirements of life or the necessities 
of man’s character. They are neither the fulfilling 
of the spiritual law, as it is laid down in the Bible, 
nor the full devlopment of that interior law which, 
through self-culture, acts upon the individual. 
And yet, it seems to mea very great misfortune to 
leave the impression upon the minds of the com- 
munity that if a man has not true spiritual réligion 
he has nothing at all, that itis of no use for him to 
try for anything else, and that however much he 
may gain, if it comesshort of that it will do him no 
good. 

I notice that when our Saviour came, he repeated 
precisely the same course with which John had gone 
before him. ‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord (or 
for the Lord),”’ said John. There was the Lord’s 
coming, and there was also the preliminary stage 
of preparation for it. And when our Master came 
he said, ‘‘ Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” It was coming; butit had not come; and 
the repentance was a preliminary or preparatory 
stage for its coming. 

It is still irue that the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand with thousands and thousands of persons. It 
has not come tothem yet; and that what you want 
in them is preparation for its coming. We are to 
repent, to reform, and so to prepare for this other, 
higher, and by far nobler state. 

Let us look at it, then, just in that point of view. 
To fulfill the ordinary social duties of life; to give 

ood-nature ; common fidelity ; to never cheat unless 
Yeu are vehemently tempted; to never lie except in 
great emergencies; to never be selfish in a very 
grabbing, ostensible way; to be what are called 
good neighbours, good friends, good members of 
households—that is what we understand by ordinary 
morality. And to let the impression rest on any 
person’s mind that that is all that is necessary in the 
formation of character, that that meets all the re- 
quirements of the moral nature for which we were 
created, would be most unfortunate indeed. For if 
human nature can rise no higher than that, itis dis- 
couraging to all who seek to develop it, and it 
answers to very few of those descriptions, those de- 
lineations which the Word of God contains. For I 
aver that when a man has only morality, he has not 
passed through all the stages which the Scriptures ~ 
prescribe. Wherever a nature blossoms in its higher 
elements, and whatever it comes to of final develop- 
nfent in Scriptural things, it has to go through all 
these early stages. It has to be moral first. It has 
to go through the lower forms of morality, and then 
through the intermediate forms of it, and then 
through the higher forms of it. But true spiritual 
developments themselves are reached through 
subordinate forms, according to the universal law 
of development. WVirst the blade, and then the ear 
and the kernel, in the higher successive develop- 
ments. 

If, therefore, men wish to be moral, it seems to 
me that the true way is to say to them, “ Do. That 
is right.”” Morality is good, and itis not only good 
in itself, but it is good, spiritually considered. That 
is to say, it is far more likely that a man who is 
conscientiously moral will go on from that stage to 
a higher one, than that men who are not moral 
will. Ido not deny that the work is wrought from 
top to bottom in some natures. Ido not say that 
there are ®ot times when men, under certain cir- 
cumstances, acted upon by a strong stimulus, are 
not turned up from the roots and transplanted 
from a lower toa higher sphere ; but those are ex- 
ceptional cases. That was not in accordance with 
ordinary procedure. As a general thing, men go 
from step to step. We should say to men, * Honesty, 
frugality, industry, fidelity, kindness, man to man, 
gentleness, affectionateness in the family, peaceful- 
ness, sweetness—these things are not pwithout their 
reward, both here and hereafter. These are virtues. 
You call them moralities, but they are germs of 
somethiag higher and better. If you are living 
below the standard of morality, by all means come 
up to that standard evenif you do not go further ; 
but if you are already up to that standard, go 
beyond it. 

When the young man came to Christ and asked 
what hé should do that he might’ have eternal life, 
and Christ enumerated certain moralities, and he 
said, “ All of these things have I kept from my 
youth up,” Christ did not rebuke him, but esteemed 
him for what he had done. He recognized that he 
had made a degree of valuable attainment. And he 
said, “‘Go on, then, to the next higher step.” 
But he could not. He had gone as high as his 
spiritual nature would let him ; and when another 
step was demanded, he faltered. The fault, how- 
ever, was not that he had gone as high as he had in 
moral excellerice, but that he could not take the 
next higher step of spiritual development. There 
is where the error camein. I would not, then, en- 
courage men to feel because they could not 
do everything or were not prepared to do every- 
thing, that therefore they could do  noth- 
ing at all. J would rather say to men every- 
where, “If there is anything that you can do to 
make your onward or inward life better, do it; only 
understand distinctly, that it is but a single step in 
the right direction. Itis not the thing that you are 
after, though it is one step toward it. 


Aman has a long journey to make, and he says, 
% I cannot, like Weston, walk so many miles an hour 
and so many hours a day, and so many days in the 
month.”’ ‘‘Well,’’ I say, ‘‘Go a mile, if you cannot go 
five, and then rest, and then go another mile, and 
rest again; and so you will worry the journey 
out by and by. It is better that you should goa 
single step, than that you should sit still and do 
nothing at all.”’ 

Suppose a man has been in the habit of using bad 
language, of telling obscene stories, and filling the 
ears of everybody with that which is evil? I would 
say to him, “Cleanse your tongue. It will not make 
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bor. It will only be one step in the right direction, 
but it will be a valuable step,’and it will be very ad- 
vantageous to you. Take that step anyhow, even if 
yyou go no further.” If a man has been acous- 
tomed to consult his own interest; if he has 
‘been accustomed to live for his own personal 
aggrandizement and pleasure; if he has been 
accustomed to say, “If every one takes care 
of Nvber One, every one will be taken care 
of;” uf he has organized his life on the selfish 
animal principal, | say to him, ‘‘ Suppose you never 
do become a Christian, it is worth your while to 
correct that fault in your character. It is a bad 
trait, and you cannot afford to indulge in it. Set to 
work, therefore, and rid yourself of it. Though 
you go only so far in the process of reformation, 
goso far. The tendency of this step will be to lead 
you to take other steps in other directions; but 
whether you do any more or not, begin and do as 
much as that, and you will be better for it.” 

This is called simple morality. It is not religion; 
but itis preparing the way of the Lord. For now 
comes in this grand fact, that it is far more likely 
that a man will go on to the point of spiritual devel- 
opment, if he has begun to rise in the sphere of mo- 
rality, than that if he is standing still and doing 
nothing he-will be caught up from that point of in- 
dolence or not doing, and swept by some mighty 
wind of Providence into a religious experience. A 
man puts himself in those ways in which God’s Spir- 
it finds him and works in him, when he is taking 
even these steps, though they be feeble ones. He is 
in the way of coming to God’s kingdom. Heis more 
likely to do the things which tend to spirituality. 
He is more likely to conceive of the motives of sal- 
vation. He is morelikely to feel that these moralities 
are, after all, but subsidiary, preparatory, and that 
the submission of the human heart to the will and 
law of God is the climacteric experience. Heis more 
likely to come to that point of belief through these 
successive steps than if he keeps still and does not 
try to do anything. 

While, then, we ought to keep persons informed 
of the real value of morality when measured by the 
spiritual standard; while we ought to show them 
that it is only the lower leaves of the plant, and not 
the blossom-head, nor the fruit-cluster, we ought not 
to leave the impression on their minds that morality 
is not worth striving for. You can lead men to do 
many things that are simply in the sphere of moral- 
‘ity, but are also pointing in the direction of spir- 
‘ituality, and by which they may be conver'- 
ved and brought into personal relationship with 
‘Jesus Christ—which is the consummation and su- 
jpreme end that is to besought. And while we ought 
‘not to allow people to be satisfied with such shallow 
soil as that of mere morality, we have in moral- 
‘ity a boundless field opened for labor preparatory to 
spiritual results. 

When persons first go out to talk with men on the 
‘subject of religion they frequently come back and 
say, ‘‘Ido not know what to say to them. I tell 
them that they ought to have religion; and they ask 
me what religion is, and I do not know exactly what 
ito say. I do not know what to do. I cannot do 
anything. I can tell them to go to meeting. I can 
‘tell them that I wish they would come to prayer- 
meeting. Sometimes I can tell them what I have 
gone through myself. But when they ask me to 
‘talk religion to them I have not much to say.” 

Now, among your companions, among people gen- 
erally with whom you come in contact, there isa 
great deal that you can do toward preparing them 
‘for a higher spiritual state. If they are wrong, and 
you know it, it is not for you to be dictatgr, and as- 
sume that you are the only virtuous man in the 
neighborhood, and talk down to them; but you can 
make yourself a bearer of their burdens. What 
every man needs is some other nature to confide in. 

The greatest help that one can have, is the help of 
one whom he has confidence in, to tell how he got 
over being cold; how he got over being dumb in 
the prayer meetings; how he got over being proud 
under such and such circumstances; how he got 
over being a chewer of tobacco or a drinker of whis- 
kkey; how he got over being a Sabbath-breaker ; 
how he learned to manage his temper that used to 
run away with him like a wild ass’s colt.. These 
things first break down one’s sense that the 
friend who is talking to him thinks himself more 
righteous than other people, and make him realize 
that we are all sinners together, and are all living 
in glass houses. And if when you talk to men, you 
do not assume anything; if you say, “I have been 
just where you are; I know your feelings; I know 
exactly how it seems to you, and what a struggle it 
will cause you; it caused me the same struggle, and 
I had to get out of it in this way, and I did it,” you 
‘will by thus encouraging him lead him along step 
by step. You must say, “That is not all; that is 
only the beginning of what you will need to doif 
you are going to be a Christian” ; but you can urge 
upon him one moral duty after another, and so grad- 
ually bring a man up from one point to another until 
he finally reaches the spiritual condition. 

Do not you think that you can do something of 
this kind? Cannot young men aid young men? Can- 
not they help them to resist those temptations out 
of which wrongs come, though they may not be 
wrong themselves? The most dangerous things in 
life are the innocent things, because they are made 
to be traps to danger. And the young can help the 
young when they cannot indoctrinate them. And 
all through life, if we would spend more time on 
morality, we would get along faster in spiritual de- 
velopment. If we would inculcate morality more, 
with this long range to it—keeping in mind that it 
is preparing the way of the Lord; keeping the eye 
fixed on the end, always working under the inspira- 
tion of hope and expectancy—it would be wise. The 
work can be going on all along the way from the 
lowest point of morality to the highest stage of re- 
ligious development. It can be going on in the 
household. Parents can help their children; chil- 
dren can help each other ; and so both parents and 

children can grow stronger together in the Lord. It 
can be going on in neighborhoods. Families can 
help each other. It ought to be in religion as it is 


in horticulture. You never ste two or three enthu- 
siasts in one neighborhood that they are not going 
to each other all the time in reference to the plants 
which they have raised, or are endeavoring to raise. 
Says one te another, ‘How do you get along with 
your fuchsias? Mine get along very badly. I had as 
good stock this year as I ever had, and I have taken 
great pains with them, and yet they do not do well. 
After a few weeks they shed their leaves, and I fear I 
have lost the season, so far as they are concerned.” 
“Where did you put them?” ‘In thesunniest place 
that I had.” ‘No wonder, then, that they have not 
done well. They ought not to be in asunny place. 
They ought to be where it is shady or half-shady, 
and where it is moist.” ‘Oh! I did not know that. 
Next year I will have my fuchsias in the shade, or 
where it is half-shaded.”’ 

“ What ails my passioti-vine? Itseemsto besound 
at the root. I have examined it, and cannot discov- 
er that it is defective. But I cannot make it thrive. 
The leaves seem to be shrinking up.” ‘I guess itis 
the red spider.” ‘What is the red spider? I never 
saw any spiders about my vine.’’ *‘‘ You cannot see 
them with the naked eye, they are such little bits of 
things. Go and turn up the leaves of your passion- 
vine and see if they are rusty on the under side, and 
if they are, take a magnifying-glass and you will see 
myriads of little red spiders.’’ (Red spiders are 
faults, in distinction from sins; and they get under 
men’s leaves). ‘‘I never heard of that before. What 
shall I do to destroy’ these spiders?’ ‘Shower them 
with cold water every day. Cool them off. In that 
way you will certainly subdue them.’”’ The man 
goes home and applies the remedy, and aftera while 
he comes back rejoicing,-and says, ‘‘ I am much 
obliged to you for telling me how to save my pas- 
sion vine. Itis all right now.” 

And so one tells another; one helps another, and 
each gets along better for the help of the others. And 
summer after summer they go around and show each 
other the flowers that they have raised. Is there 
such commune as that in the garden of the Lord? 
Are we telling each other how to raise virtues; how 
to cultivate Christian graces; how to get rid of 
faults; how to destroy the red spiders thatare prey- 
ing upon our life? Are we comparing results, and 
making this a practical business, in little things and 
in big? Iam afraid that there are two things which 
we are mainly occupied in doing: First, in defend- 
ing our own faults; and second, in laying up mate- 
rial for little, nasty, petty, mean shots at each other. 
Wesee other people’s faults and we remember them, 
and shoot them out in the form of scandal, and the 
effect is bad, both on us and on those at whom we 
aim our shots. Those who have the faults do not 
like to be shot, and so they pul on an armor con- 
tinually for their own defense. But if we had the 
spirit of love and gentleness, and bore each others’ 
burdens and helped each other over rough places, 
and wrought one with another, would it not be bet- 
ter for all concerned? Is not that what is meant in 
Scripture by helping one another? And is not that 
the best way to help men which carries them 
through successive steps of morality? And is not 
that method practiced too little, not only outside in 
the world, but in the church, in Christian families, 
and in Christian society ? 

Mr. —— raised the question as to whether there were not 
cases in which {t would be unsafe to use that truth ; as, for 
instance, in the case of those who are excellent men in 
every way, so far as morality is concerned, but who lack 
the one thing which is so needful. How to get them to see 
that thing was the difficulty. When talked to about sin, 
they did not appreciate it. They could not recognize it in 
themselves. The subject of the new life was all Greek to 
them. All talk about the love of Christ was sentimentality 
tothem. They had nothing to reform; they had no bad 
habits to leave off; and it was almost impossible to touch 
them, or to get near them. They did not feel the need of 
anything. They felt that they were good enough. They 
were perfectly satisfied with themselves. 

That is the other end of the subject. I was telling 
what I would do with men before they had attained 
morality; you are talking of what ought to be done 
with men when they have gotit. In science, where 
there is development up to a certain line, and then 
it stops, there is said to be “arrested growth”; and 
cases such as you have cited are cases of what is call- 
ed “arrested growth,” and the question is, How 
shall such cases be treated. Thatisan important 
subject, though not the one that I was discussing. 
Mr. —— inquired whether in cases where men went to 
Christ, they did not go because they felt that they were so 
bad, rather than because they felt that they were so good ? 
The moment the law comes home to men sin re- 
vives in them. So long as a man works on morality 
he has something that he comprehends, and the im- 
portance of which he does not undervalue, but the 
moment he gets beyond morality,‘ and begins to 
meet the spiritual ideal, that moment a new meas- 
ure comes into his mind, and then he measures his 
morality by a higher law. It is expressed by Paul, 
when he says, “Sin revived, and I died.” His mo- 
rality was not valueless ; butas compared with what 
he saw to be the true life, it was nothing atall. First 
or last, I suppose everybody has to pass through 
that experience before he becomes a Christian. But 
I cannot bear to see men doing nothing, because 
they are taught that all these external reformations 
are of no value. 

A piece of paper, having written on it “I owe you 
a thousand dollars,” to meis worth what? IfIdo 
not convert it into something else, it is worth the 
paper, and nothing more. Itis worth what it will 
bring when it is converted into a thousand dollars. 
Now, I consider external conduct as valuable be- 
cause it is symbolic of what is coming to pass if it is 
converted into a higher form out of which is to be 
evolved a better character. 

We are to get persons to take the first and lowest 
step; and then another, and higher one; and then 
another; and our purpose is to get them to go on 
to the highest step, but im order to encourage them 
to take these earlier steps, we must make them un- 
derstand that there is a benefit in them, though the 
chief benefit is in that to which they lead. 








THE radical evil of human character, says 
Bushnell, consists in a determination to have our 





own way. 








Public Opinion. 


A SIGNIFICANT FACT. 
(From the New York Tribune.) 
A= months ago the pastor of a church in 
this city, being a man like other men, fell 
into temptation; or to speak after the ordinary 
fashion, although a married man and the father of 
a family, he conceived a sudden mad passion for a 
young girl, one of his parishioners, and allowed his 
infatuation to get the better of him so Yar as torun 
away with her to Philadelphia. Of his sin we have 
not a word to say in extenuation. It was a grievous 
fault, and grievously he answered it. Having 
reached Philadelphia, the man’s conscience began 
to work with him; he appears to have been of a 
weak, impulsive temperament, with little judgment 
and strong emotions. On one hand was his passion 
yet ungratified, the consciousness that by his rash 
act he had destroyed his home, and lost his honest 
name and position forever. The press had already 
opened on him in full ery. There happened to be 
no other sensation at the time. The story of his 
crime and the girl’s dishonor was blazoned in every 
paper in New York. If he went back, as his own 
sense of right and religious feeling prompted him 
to do, it was to face the opprobrium of the whole 
city, the reproach of his wife,and most probably, 
the revenge of the girl’s family. On the other 
hand, the woman whom he loved waited for him at 
the hotel. He had already incurred ruin for her 
sake; there was no inducement to make him return 
but hard, inexorable duty. 

We venture tosay that under like circumstances 
few of us, being men as impressible and ill-balanced 
as this one, but would hax > gone on the downward 
path. This man came back; gave the girl to her 
parents as pure as when she left them; and then, 
half mad with the struggle through which he had 
gone, met the world and the church with a confes- 
sion which to say the least, was manly and sincere. 
The world of course, as represented by the press, 
dropped him unconcernedly. Hewas of no value, 
as no more items could be extracted form him. 
What did the Church do? Here, we think, is the 
test of their’ comprehension of Christianity, and we 
desire to call attention to it and its results. This 
man had, itis true, brought obloquy upon his pro- 
fession and upon them : to use their own language, 
there bad been dire conflict in him between the 
flesh and the spirit, and the faint goodness and 
truth and right in him had conquered. He had 
turned back from the very edge of the pit. Such 
aman, if welcomed back, would surely have fought 
Satan all the better, because like Christian of old, he 
had struggled with him face to face until his life 
had well nigh slipped. Butin spite of his confes- 
sion and repentance, he was thrust out from the 
Christian fold, with a bitterness and vehemence 
which savored of no little worldly vengeance. 
Thenceforth the man went down. The end of the 
story is briefly told: ‘‘The Rey. was 
yesterday sent to Blackwell’s island for six months 
onacharge of drunkeness.” 


- There is a story of another of Christ’s ministers 
who denied Him ; who in the hour of his bitterest 
need cursed and swore, saying, “‘I know not the 
man.” His reproof was but a look; and Peter af- 
wards was one of the purest of his apostles. There 
isa story, too, of a woman brought before Christ 
himself, taken in adultery. in the very act, and of 
His words to her—words not of rebuke, but of 
healing and of forgiveness: “‘ Neither do I comdemn 
thee; go,and sin no more.’”’ Would that all His 
ministers could read the words which He stooped 
and wrote upon the ground; that they could better 
interpret the reality of Christian charity under the 
sun! 


INFALLIBILITY—CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT. 
(From the Protestant Churchman.] 


HEN the Church of Rome claimed to be 

thé one Catholic Church, and united with it 
aclaim of paramount authority, and unquestiona- 
ble obedience, it iaid down the premises which led 
irresistibly to the conclusion of infallibility. The 
same claims in our own Church, now unhesitatingly 
made, necessarily involve the same result. With 
the claim now made, so widely, that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is the one Catholic Church, in this 
land, we are all familiar. The claim which is urged 
in its behalf to paramount authority and unques- 
tionable obedience is one that is comparatively new, 
but one that is urged with constantly increasing 
confidence and arrogance. The predominant party 
has of course the law-making power. They pass 
canons, involving the very points in question be- 
tween the two great parties of the church, and con- 
taining demands which press heavily, in some cases, 
upon conscience. They demand obedience upon 
pain of excision from the Holy Catholic Church. In 
former times, the Prayer Book with all its inimit- 
able ‘excellence, was merely a directory of public 
worship. A general assent to what it contains was 
all that was required. Now the claim is that every 
word in it must be used, and every statement be- 
lieved. And if any one urges some conscientious 
scruple in regard to some minute point, at the same 
time claiming to hold the Articles and Creeds,; he is 
coolly told that he can step out into the regions of 
the “‘uncovenanted mercies of God,” and work out 
his salvation as well as he can, literally with “tear 
and trembling.”” We do not now undertake to say 
what men should do who have conscientious diffi- 
culties with some point of Church order or doc- 
trine. But we do say that if this Church is what so 
many among us claim, The One Holy Catholic 
Church, she should be exceedingly careful how she 
throws stumbling blocks in the way of men’s con- 
sciences. It is terrible for her alone to control the 
means of salvation, and yet to multiply the diffi- 
culties of entrance to, and the facilities to departure 
from her fold. This conclusion is inevitable at any 
rate, if the Church is liable to error. The only pos- 
sible escape from it isin the claim to infallibility. 








If the Church is sure to be right in all her legisla- 
tion and teaching, then, and then only, is it quite 
well that she should make laws indefinitely, and 
enforce them with the utmost vigor, and peaalty 
of “outer darkness, and weeping and gnasbing ef 
teeth.” The logical process is complete only with 
this conclusion. The doctrine that the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is the only true Church in these 
United States, and the claim inits behalf to abso- 
lute obedience and unquestionable conformity, has 
led to a most edifying development of Protestant 
infallibility. 
POLITICIAN AND STATESMAN. 
[James Freeman Clarke, in Old and New.] 

f tee is a wide difference between the politi- 

cian and the statesman. A politician, for ex- 
ample, is a man who thinks of the next election; 
while the statesman thinks of the next generation. 
The politician thinks of the success of bis party, the 
statesman of the good of his country. The politi- 
cian wishes to carry this or that measure, the states- 
man to establish this or the other principle. Finally, 
the statesman wishes to steer; while the politician 
is contented 1o drift. The difficulty about a poli- 
tician, no matter how honest and well-intentioned 
he may be, is always this: that the matter of abso- 
lute importance in his mind, to which everything 
else must yield, is to carry the next election for his 
party. If you say to him, “ Here is a great work to 
be done, and now is the time to doit! Here is the 
great measure of the hour!” he replies, ‘“ Waita 
little. We will take hold of that hereafter; but 
now we must not run the risk of putting the coun- 
try into the hands of our opponents—we must con- 
cede a little. By and by we shall be able to do what 
we want.” But that by and by never comes. A 
statesman, no doubt, recognizes always, and ought 
to recognize, what is practicable and what is not. 
He is not to try to put into immediate practice every 
good thing. It is a prophet’s duty to speak the 
whole truth, whether men bear or forbear; buta 
statesman who deals, not with bare principles, but 
with principles embodied in institutions, must not 
urge them till the time appears ripe. God did not 
send his beloved Son into the world till the fullness 
of the time was come. Solon, being asked if he had 
given the Athenians the best possible laws, answer- 
ed, ‘‘ No! but the best they could bear.’’ Moses did 
the same. He allowed a certain margin to absolute 
justice, “for the hardness of their hearts.’’ That is 
statesmanship. But the statesman never relin- 
quishes his ideas, never ceases to work for his prin- 
ciples, though he sometimes has to wait. He is like 
Goethe’s star, ‘“‘ Without haste, but without: rest.” 
The statesman values principles more than meas- 
ures, and measures more than party. Iam afraid 
that the politician reverses this rule, valuing his 
party most, measures next, and principles least. 
But the chief difference between the statesman and 
the politician is, that one steers, and the other drifts. 
Abraham Lincoln began as a politician, but ended 
asa statesman. He was so modest that he did not 
venture, for a long time, to put his hand on the 
helm of state. He fell into the common delusion 
of supposing that men in the routine of a business 
understand their own business better than an out- 
sider; so he surrounded himself with old, experi- 
enced public men, and he expected them to tell him 
what todo. After a while he found that they did 
not know what was wanted as well ashe did; and 
so he put his hand on the rudder, and the ship of 
state soon felt that it had a master. Before the end 
of his first term, all the power of the country came 
easily and naturally into his hands; the politician 
had grown intoastatesman. Itis the quality of a 
statesman to foresee coming events; for he believes 
in principles, and principles are the prophets of the 
future. The politician sees only what is under his 
nose, and knows no way of judging the future but 
by the past. ‘‘What has been, will be,” he says. He is 
very near-sighted, and no optician has ever invented 
a pair of spectacles which will enable him to see 
what is coming a year beforehand. Now, it is this 
utter inability to predict the future which proves 
Mr. Seward, so great a man as he is in many ways, 
to be no statesman. The puzzle in his case is, that, 
in his great speeches, he appears fully possessed 
with ideas. No one has developed first principles in 
his orations more nobly than he. The difficulty 
seems to have been, that he never quite succeeded 
in convincing himself. A statesman in theory, and 
a great one, he was a politician, and often a small 
one, in practice. When the rebellion was upon us, 
he was always prophesying smooth things, saying it 
would be over in ninety days. 


THE IDEAL SERMON. 


[From Prof. J. M. Hoppin’s Office and Work of the Chiis 
tian Ministry.] 

E might conceive the ideal of a Christian 
sermon, not yet attained, or net attained by 

all, but which is adapted to the needs of our highest 
modern civilization, while it does not loge the 
earnestness and practical aim of the Gospel. It is 
unpretentious, devotional, springing from the stu- 
dious meditation of a holy soul upon the Scriptures, 
with Christ as the central, burning theme; tender 
and full of love, but strong and cheerful in apostolic 
faith, like the preaching of masculine Paul and 
Luther ; courageously hopeful for man, and filled 
with the genuine ‘‘ enthusiasm of humanity ;’’ sub- 
stantial in reasoning and alive with fresh thought, 
but not intellectual so truly as spiritual; not con- 
fined in any set forms, but free with that liberty 
wherewith Christ makes free; with an internal 
rather than external method of thought; of the 
highest literary style, because free and simple, 
almost plain and homely, so that the ignorant man 
and the child may understand what feeds the most 
highly educated hearer; as well fitted for back- 
woodsmen as for philosophers, because it is deep 
and penetrating, is drawn from the common wells 
of truth and salvation, appeals to the common wants 
and desires of the heart, and is fitted to convert 
men from sin, and to build them up in the life of 
God. Nothing could be so simple, and yet nothing 
so high and difficult, as such a sermon. It could-not 
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be learned in the schools, for it is not theological, 
tnough it teaches a true theology. It must be taught 
by the spirit of Christ to the loving and consecrated 
mind that has conscientiously and laboriously done 
its part in the way of thorough preparation. 

Such preaching isatrue “ prophesying” in then 
New Testament seuse of the term, for it speaks 
through man to the whole man intellectual, affec- 
tional and spiritual, as by the voice of God. And 
the development of such a seymon will be but the 
expansion and filling out of thoughts and words 
furnished by the secretly inspiring influences of the 
Holy Spirit, and it will, therefore, be divinely 
adapted to the salvation of sinful men, and the edi- 
tication of the Church of Christ. 


Illustrations to Goethe’s Faust. Designed by Paul 

Konewka. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 

We are sure that this elegant book will be found 
on Many a tapie during the coming holidays, and it 
is well worthy an honored place among Christmas 
gifts, not alone because of its artistic illustrations, 
but because, by permission of the author and [his 
publishers (Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co.) it contains 
extracts from Mr. Bayard Taylor’s forthcoming 
translation of Goethe’s great poem. The first of 
these extracts is a part of Faust’s soliloquy contain- 
ing the well known passage beginning, “ Entbehren 
sollst du, sollst entbehren.” The translation runs as 
follows: 


Thou shalt abstain—renounce—refrain ! 
Such is the everlasting songj 





Literature and Art. 


BOOKS. 


On the Use of Wines in Health and Disease. By 
Francis E. ANsST1g, M. D., F.R.C.P. New York: 
J. 8. Redfield. 1870. 


Dr. Anstie’s little tract—for it is only a small 
pamphlet of 84 pages—will do perhaps more good 
than one written from the temperance stand-point. 
He opens by assuming it to be “established both by 
wide-spread custom and by the most recent physio- 
logical research, that alcohol, as such, has its legiti- 
mate place in the sustentation both of the healthy 
and diseased organism.” From this assumption we 
dissent. We think, on the contrary, that the most 
modern physiological researches indicate that alco- 
hol is purely a medicine, ‘a medicine of wide applica- 
tion and indispensable in many conditions, but never 
food, never supplying either material for tissue or 
steady heat, and so never called for when the body 
is in a perfectly healthful condition. But assuming 
the correctness of the other opinion, which has emi- 
nent authority to sustain it, itis an indisputable fact 
that alcohol is dangerous and deadly, that it kills a 
great many more people than laudanum or arsenic, 
or corrosive sublimate, that its careless use is far 
more hazardous in the household than that object of 
terror to all careful housekeepers, kerosene oil, and 
that, if used atall, it isto be used understandingly and 
cautiously. The most conservative moderate drinker 
will not deny this; and neither perhaps will he deny 
that it is used with an ignorance which amounts to 
infatuation, and a carelessness which is not less than 
criminal. It is to the class of moderate drinkers 
that Dr. Anstie’s tract is addressed, and since it is 
written by one of their own number, who disavows 
in his opening paragraph both the theory and the 
practice of total abstinence, we should hope that 
there was a better chance that the startling disclo- 
sures would be attended to and its cautions heeded 
by that class of careless drinkers who are quite 
hardened to all the ordinary appeals of the total 
abstinence lectures. Probably there is not one of 
them who would not think that the man who guz- 
zles a gallon of beer a day is already pretty well 
advanced along the “road to ruin;’’ yet, Dr. Anstie 
shows that the ‘moderate diners-out” drink daily 
an equal amount of alcohol, and that “the young 
lady will not take less than three-fourths of this 
quantity by the time she has finished her last cham- 
pagne cup at the ball or rout.’’ He evidently appre- 
ciates the incredulous exclamation with which the 
aforesaid graceful tipplers of champagne will re- 
ceive this damaging statement, and by way of 
enforcing it, adds: “If any one thinks this estimate 
excessive, we assure him that, were it discreet, we 
could produce accurate notes of the performances 
of sundry terpsichorean and otherwise athletic 
young ladies, of irreproachable character, to which 
the foregoing facts are a trifle.’ Scarcely less start- 
ling is the statement that ‘‘ the by no means at all 
unusual allowance for ladies who are at all ‘ deli- 
cate’ of two glasses of port or sherry at lunch, and 
the same quantity at dinner daily, makes up the 
alcoholic equivalent of a bottle of brandy every 
week.” The figures are set before the reader, and 
he may make the calculation for himself. Unques- 
tionably this does ‘‘look shocking on paper.” 

The way in which some men dally with wines and 
liquors is indeed one of the most curious illustra- 
tions of the confiding blindness of ignorance. Mr. 
Potiphar holding up his wine-glass to the light that 
he may look upon it while it is red within the cup, 
realizes and meditates upon the healthfulness of 
wine, entirely oblivious that it is a dozen or twenty 
things, and that the different kinds of wine often 
produce effects diametrically opposite. His neigh- 
bor, troubled with dyspepsia, brings home half a 
dozen bottles of port, under a vague impression that 
wine is good for weak stomachs, and inwardly sus- 
taining himself by quoting the well known text from 
Timothy, never inquiring what kind of wine is good 
for weak stomachs, or knowing that certain varie- 
ties are as sure to produce dyspepsia in any but 
the strongest stomachs as a slice of mince pie or a 
plate of lobster salad. Whether he drinks claret or 
Rhine wine or Madeira or port is a matter of com- 
parative indifference to him; anything so that.it is 
called wine; the fact being that port contains from 
121 to 519 grains of sugar against from 13 to 50 grains 
in claret, and that this saccharine quality provokes 
the very acidity and indigestion which in his igno- 
rance he imagines the “ fine old port” which “‘ never 
hurts any man”’ is just the thing to cure. 

We have already followed Dr. Anstie further in 
his analysis of wines than we had intended, far 
enough to indicate, we trust, that it is a book which 
no wine drinker can afford not to read. It will be 
something gained if he learns from it te study his 
own system, and in lieu of plying it with all sorts of 
drugs under the general name of wine, clears from 
his closet all but the one variety which the Doctor 
allows in the following rule: “If wine be used as 
the daily drink, it is best, as far as may be, to use 
only one kind at a time (and that, he tells us else- 
where, not to contain more than 8 to 10 per cent. of 
alcohol) and no other form of alcoholic liquid.” 











That in the ears of all men rings— 

That unrelieved our whole life long, 

Each hour in passing, hoarsely sings. 
This may give an idea of the style which, judging 
from the brief excerpts in the book before us, 
characterizes Mr. Taylor’s work. It is peculiar both 
in its rythmical and metrical arrangement, and is 
thereby relieved of the sameness which is so apt to 
render long poems monotonous, if not dull. The 
page facing the extract which we have quoted is the 
first of the twelve silhouettes which give the book 
its title. It is, of course, Faust in his fur-trimmed 
academic gown, and it is appropriate to find Marga- 
ret represented as assuming much the same attitude 
as that in which he stands, in the last silhouette of 
the series when in her despair, she says: 
And I am yet so young, 80 young! 
And doomed to ruin! 
I, too, was fair, and that was my undoing. 
My love was near, but now is far— 
Torn lies the wreath, scattered the blossoms are. 


Between these two similar yet different designs 
we find, drawn in Konewka’s most effective style, 
Faust as Doctor and lover, Mephistopheles, as 
tempter, demon, and boon companion, Martha in 
her gown and self-esteem and Margaret in her love- 
liness and misery. Some of the illustrations have a 
dash of humor in them, especially those which rep- 
resent Mephistopheles in his ‘‘ comic song act,” and 
as theescort of the staid and respectable Martha. 
Whatever of permanent value belongs to the book 
is found in its beauty asa work of art, for falthough 
the quotations from Mr. Taylor’s translationare val- 
uable so far as they go, they are of course too brief 
to satisfy any admirer of Goethe. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Winter Poems, By Favorite American Poets, 
with Illustrations, (Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., 
1871). Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow and 
Emerson are contributors to this princely volume. 
The poems are all upon winter subjects and are 
mainly familiar, household favorites. The sole ex- 
ception, indeed, is Whittier’s Pageant, a piece 
now published for the first time, thatis likely to 
call out fresh admiration for the author on account 
of its lyric sweetness, and sustained strength. Fenn 
brings to the illustration of this fine poem, his hap- 
piest art, leading off with a glimpse of Whittier in 
his Amesbury library, and then giving rein to his 
fancy in six drawings of winter scenery, which are 
well worth the price of the book. Longfellow’s 
Golden Milestone follows, with Homer to illlustrate 
it. Next comes A Winter Piece, by Bryant, and 
afterward The First Snow Fall, by Lowell. This 
last poem is also published in Songs of Home, and 
the illustrative sketches in the two books afford a 
harmonious combination that is very rare. Eytinge 
has a charming genre picture accompanying Whit- 
tier’s In School Days. The Snow Shower of Bryant’s 
is characteristically rendered by Hennesy and Mar- 
tin. The Snow Storm of Emerson’s, has McEntee for 
its interpreter. Longfellow’s Woods in Winter and 
Midnight Mass for the Dying Year, are illustrated, 
the one by Fenn, the other by Fredericks—the latter 
presenting some specimens of drawing which should 
rank him at once among the first of our artists. 
Ramald Bannerman’s Boyhood, by George Mac- 
Donald, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co), though 
of holiday intent and purpose, is something more 
than ephemeral. Here are plenty of those incidents 
which appeal to the genuine boy-nature—a bit of the 
supernatural, queer adventures, strange characters, 
prompt justice to wrong doers, in which the oppres- 
sors of boyhood share equally with the boys them- 
selves whenever they are caught in unjust acts. 
Lives not the lad with soul so dead that he cannot 
relish to the innermost core of his heart the down- 
fallof Mrs. Mitchell, otherwise Kelpie, who tyranizes 
over Ranald and is detected in robbing the meal-tub 
of the parish poor. But the book is more than mere 
narrative, it is exquisite as a composition. MacDon- 
ald has made it a labor of love, and in point of style, 
in its clear-flowing English, its fine local coloring, 
its pure and deep sentiments, it is a work on which 
any author might rest his claim for an enduring 
reputation. 


Little Pussy Willow, by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co.), is a picture of child- 
life in New England with just enough of ideal color- 
ing to give it that dreamy half-light of fact and fancy 
which our holiday young folks fondly crave. To 
criticise the story from the vantage-ground of hard 
experience, or to throw an atmosphere of doubt over 
the idyllic Pussy,—who grows more beautiful the 
harder she works—would be as absurd as to call in 
question the ghostly conferences of old Mother 
Fern, and Mistress Liverwort on that eventful 
moonlit eve when the first daughter of {John and 
Martha Primrose came into this blessed world. 
What the children who read this delightful volume 
will find in it,is what the author intended they 
should find—a great truth festooned with fiction, the 
important fact, none too soon recognized, thatindus- 
try is good for its own sake, and that of all gifts 
granted to mortals none is more beneficent than that 
which bestows the habit of seeing the bright side of 


everything. 

A Ohitd’s Dream of a Star, by Charles Dick- 
ens, (Boston: Field, Osgood & Co.,) is most sumptu- 
ous, in paper and binding. The illustrations from 





the hand of Hammatt Billings, face each page of the 
author’s text, and form an invaluable accompani- 
ment to the story. The Child’s Dream itself is a 
perfect prose poem, astrain of wondrous music, full 
of sweet melancholy, tender sorrow, pathetic joy, 
abiding ineffaceably in the memory and flooding the 
soul with ineffable emotions. 


Double Play. By William Everett, (Boston : Lee 
& Shepard). From one or two references in this 
book we conclude that it is supplementary to a pre- 
vious one entitled A Change of Base. Never having 
read the latter the writer of this notice is unable to 
say how Mr. Everett acquits himself therein, but 
certainly in Double Play he makes a very favorable 
impression. It isa genuine boy’s book, recounting 
just such adventures as any American boy may 
meet. It describes a base ball match and a boat 
race in a very creditable manner, and with refresh- 
ing verbal technicalities which will delight all con- 
noisseurs in the kindred arts of boating and bal 
playing. The narrative parts are well written and 
interesting, and the—well, we won’t mention the 
moral lest juvenile readers may take fright thereat, 
and not read the book, which we commend as an 
unusually good one for boys. 


Lost in the Fog. By James de Mille (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard). Herein are the adventures of the 
B. O. W. C. carried through farther thrilling scenes 
of flood and field, the former being, as before, fur- 
nished by the waters of the Bay of Fundy, and the 
latter by its contiguous shores. Boys who have read 
the preceding volumes of the series will be glad to 
meet their old juvenile friends as well as Captain 
Corbet Solomon and the Antelope. Our old acquain- 
tance, Tom, assumes the réle of Robinson Crusoe, is 
cast away on a desert island, and is sought for far 
and wide by his companions. Whether he perished 
miserably, or is happily rescued we leave for our 
young readers to ascertain during the coming holi- 
days. 


The Adventures of a Young Naturalist. By 
Lucien Biart (New York: Harper & Bros.) Mr. 
Parker Gillmore, in translating and adapting this 
full-paged volume from the French, has done a ser- 
vice which boys will not be slow to appreciate. The 
story describes a prolonged trip through the Cordil- 
leras of Mexico, brings the reader into the presence 
of the wild beasts of the mountains, surfeits him 
with the descriptions of the perils of field and flood, 
acquaints him with every feature of Mexican vege- 
tation and, at the 491st page and the 117th illustra- 
tion, lands him safely at Oriziana with his head 
crowded with incident and his heart all aglow with 
pleasurable excitement. The illustrations of the 
book are as good as they are numerous; its moral 
tone is healthy, and altogether a better holiday gift 
than this could not be easily found. 

My Apingi Kingdom, by Paul du Chaillu, also 
from the Harpers, does for Africa what Biart has 
done for Mexico. One never quite knows how much 
of the yeast and sugar of fiction Mons. du Chaillu 
stirs into his flour of fact; but, at all events, his cake is 
never dough, and whenever he caters to the juvenile 
public, there is no lack of guests at the feast. In 
the present volume there are African legends and 
sailor yarns, hunting for antelopes, leopards and 
elephants. Lions are captured, porpoises harpooned, 
and huge snakes killed. You see how palm oil is 
made, and study the ways of the white ants. On the 
Sahara desert the reader follows the winding cara- 
van, and rides down the swift-winged ostrich. Du 
Chaillu is a part of every adventure, and tells his 
strange tales with hearty zest. The book is finely 
illustrated. 


John Whopper, the Newsboy, (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers), is the story of a very enterprising youth 
who certainly deserved his highly suggestive name. 
His first line of business was to dive down a hole, 
which apparently had its American terminus in the 
woods of West Roxbury, Mass., and which opened 
its other extremity somewhere among the green rice- 
fields of China. At Canton he drove a flourishing 
trade in Boston papers, selling them twenty-four 
hours old at from one to five dollars apiece. His 
next exploit was to get inside of the Earth’s axis, 
and so up by an easy flight to the North Pole. There 
he contrives to fasten himself upon a floating island 
and of course ultimately floats out into the Atlantic, 
and is duly picked up by a New Bedford whaler. 
The story is told with just enough realism to make 
it a delightful puzzle to the boys. 


The Beckoning Series. By Paul Cobden (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard). Who Will Win? one of the 
series, is the story of young Albert Carey, his temp- 
tations, bad life, reform and final success. A drunken 
father, a sickly mother, and a divine sister form the 
home circle. Gigantic Peter Crecy and bustling 
Mrs. Lisle, contemptible pedagogue Tomlin, gener- 
ous Mr. Eaton and murderous Tom Hillyard make 
up the outer group. All things turn out well at the 
end, and the sharp way the author has of punishing 
every body who deserves it—whether it bea teacher or 
a rich man’s son—will just suit the over-crude sense 
of justice which fills the youthful mind. Going on 
a' Mission, the second of the series, reveals the trib- 
ulations and triumphs of Etta Esmond, whose aunt 
Silvia is one of those ogres of households who would 
try the patience of angels. There is a good uncle, a 
most amusing and wonderful Polly, and diverse 
people in distress; and Etta moves serene and lov- 
ingly among them all, doing deeds of charity in 
words and purse until page 354 brings us to Finis. 

Under the Holly (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates), 
isa book for girls. Hopeton Grange on Christmas 
week was as merry a place as one could desire. Mrs. 
Hopeton gathered the children of all ages around 
her and told story after story—six in all, through as 
many days. Each had its gently insinuated moral. 
The little audience chippered and criticised, and 
asked an ocean of questions. Between the story tell- 
ing, there was plenty of fun going on, and whatever 
was said, told or done, is given in Under the Holly 
with great faithfulness and vivacity. The book is 
the product of “ A Pair of Hands,” and will be read 
by a great many pairs of eyes—blue and brown and 
black. 





Every Day, (Boston: Noyes, Llolmes & Co.,) is 
the history of two girls, one of whom is brought up 
wisely and with careful hand, while the other is 
left to her own fancies and indulged to the top of 
her bent. The result.can beimagined ; Isabella, the 
spoilt girl, just at the marriageable age, undergoes 
certain experiences which change not so much her 
innate character—which was originally good— as her 
external nature, which had become as wicked as 
may be. Thence after she lives a wholly new and no- 
ble life. The book though intended for the young 
may be read to advantage by all. 


My School Boy Friends, by A. R. Hope, (New 
York: Virtue & Yorston), belongs to the class of 
books of which Tom Brown at Oxford is the supreme 
exemplar. Whitminster, the school to which young 
Smith goes, is ancient and famous, with all sorts of 
tutors, a score of rigid rules, a head master not want- 
ing in severity, and a tumultuous crowd of growing 
boys, who manage to keep the new scholar in hot 
water for a good part of his academic life. The 
“friends” are good, bad and indifferent, and their 
points are brought out by all those innumerable 
school incidents of going beyond bounds, cricket 
play, bed-room rows, etc., etc., in which Young 
England glories. Mr. Hope writes on a level with 
his readers, and American boys will find him ex- 
ceedingly interesting. . 


Good Girl, (Boston: D. Lathrop & Co.), is prob- 
ably intended for the Sunday School library, and 
there is a sufficiency of wholesome religious instruc- 
tion to make it applicable for this purpose. But it 
has one fault—it is altogether too interesting. The 
children who fail to get it will have tostruggle with 
envy, and covetousness, until another week whirls 
round and they can have a fresh chance at the book 
shelves. Lilly Manning goes stumbling into mischief 
upon mischief. Good-humored Mr. Manning keeps 
peace in the family only by such excess of animal 
spirits as makes every page sparkle with drollery. 
Neighbors become angry, Mamma is half-crazed. 
Then enters the little maid Ruthie ; and presto, all 
clouds disappear, Lilly repents and the world of 
Hampstead is ever after a merry world to live in. 

Black Peter--Scissor Pictures. By Paul Konewka 
(New York: Hurd & Houghton). In this pleasant 
little child’s book the pictures are the text, and ‘the 
sermon. The rhymes which accompany them are & 
mere running commentary. The silhouette drawings 
are so thoroughly life-like that any bright boy, who 
has not even mastered his letters can guess at their 
meaning. It is a capital addition to the nursery li- 
brary. 

Inte Falconer. By Florence Gould. (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.).. A very beautifully written 
story, arrayed in holiday dress. It has always 
seemed doubtful to us, however, whether tales 
which, like this, mete out such extravagance of 
poetic justice, are really good for boys and girls to 
read. A few years will convince them that it ts not 
in this world, the good are rewarded and the evil 
punished, but on the contrary, 

“Truth is forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne.” 
Would it not be better, then, in this matter, to dea\ 
more honestly with the children ? 


Floss Lee at the Mountains. By Faith Wynne, 
(Philadelphia: J. P, Skelly & Co.) Nellie, Frankje, 
Flossie, and Maggie manage to make time fly merri- 
ly up on the Hudson, and their doings, both lucky 
and luckless are told in sprightly language, and with 
bits of safe moralization. For readers of from seven 
to fourteen it is quite the thing. 


Letters Everywhere. Storics and Rhymes for 
Children. By Theophile Schuler. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepherd.) Here is a child’s book that is a posi- 
tive treat. The twenty-eight engravings which 
illustrate it are exquisite picture-puzzles, and far 
from being contemptible as works of real merit, 
while the rhymes and stories are full of charming 
simplicity and natural feeling that cannot fail to 
attract all hearts which have not quite lost the 
bloom of childhood. 


Enchanting and Enchanted, From the German 
of Hacklinder, (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co). This volume was translated by Mrs. A. L. Wis- 
ter, and consists of five stories of Enchanted Land, 
most inimitably told, with such abundance of 
strange and impossible incidents as can be found 
elsewhere only in Arabian Nights Entertainment. 
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A GREETING. 
LOW, winter wind! Shake the house and rat- 
tle the windows, roar inthechimneys,and send 
sheets of flame wavering upward in the fire-place, 
and hurry away, bearing all over the land on 
your strong and free wings a greeting of Merry 
CuristTMAs to all our readers! 

Where the happy circle gathers close in the fire- 
light, where the little ones cling about mother’s 
knees, where patient love watches by the invalid’s 
bedside, where the student sits in his solitary 
room, where toil snatches but a few precious hours 
of holiday—into all such places would we send a 
cheery voice of “God be with you!” 

Christmas is here, the birth-day of hope, the 
day that speaks of the common brotherhood and 
the common Fatherhood. For us, dear friends, the 
Lord has come! To our side, on the green or bar- 
ren path of life, comes One all-glorious, majestic in 
goodness, tender in love! We walk in his smile, 
though it be unseen,—his hand upholds us when 
need is sorest,—his promise grows each hour to- 
ward its perfect fulfillment. Is it not well for us 
to rejoice, to be jubilant, to let gladness overflow 
in song and shout and laugh? This is the prom- 
ise-day of the year,—to-day the clouds break and 
lift, and lo, almost heeding it not, we are journey- 
ing toward a heavenly city! The song of the 
angels above Bethichem was caught up on earth, 
and has never ceased; yearly its burden swells 
and mounts heavenward from 2 vaster host, and 
to-day millions of hearts are singing “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth, peace, good-will 
toward men!” 

Happiness be with all to whom our words come, 
ou this bright and blessed day! Our thoughts 
reach out among the multitude to whom we speak, 
and we would give each cluss a speeial benedjction. 
Blessed be ye, O stiff and true-blue guardians of 
orthodoxy, who frown anc call us lax ef doctrine, 
dangerous guides,—yet, somehow take the paper, 
because “the family like to see il,”—and yield a 
half-reluctant, half-curious ear, and protesting 
still, partly enjoy! Blessed be your zeal, your 
fidelity, your grit! Like us or net, we like you,— 
stanch fellow-soldiers are you, and woe to the 
emissaries of Satan that came under your fire. 
Would that we could give you each as Christmas 
present a pair of first-class spectacles, gold- 
bowed and strongJensed, whereby to always dis- 
tinguish friends from foes. And with all our 
fart a benediction on ihose that give us hearty 
welcome, and love the Christian Union! The bond 
of Jove between them and us is stronger than one 
of taste or fancy. Some deep sympathy, we hope, 
some great common longing for love and light, for 
the truth, for Christian fellowship, for human 
brotherhood, fer the comi:.g of Clrist’s kingdom,— 
binds us with thougands and ten thousands, unseen 
and never to be seen en « th. In the thought of 
that great invisible compa.y, of their support aud 
sympathy, do we find covrage gud good cheer for 
ow’ work. To each of .cem db seir work, in 
their plans and hopes and efforts, Uity there be 
success .wnd joy! 

And a blessing on those too young sad dight- 
hearted t@ fully know what toil and strug- 
gle are,—blessead be the children, little and big, 
the shouting school boys, the romping school girls, 
the shy little flowers, and the uneonscigus babies! 
May they grow up in fresh air and sunlight, unhurt 
and pure, into the strength and joy of manhopd 
and womanhood! 

But why should we try to find out 1m words each 
special class to whom we jroul@ gon! a Merry 
Christmas? We wish one to every body—to Pees- 
ident Grant, who, perhaps, does not read us, and 
to the little -boot-blacks who.certainly don’t—to 
Grandma quietly reading er Bible. and to Bridget 
cooking the Christmas di ner,—to happy lovers, 


| Say, then, that mistake in religious belief is 
diga,lvantage,—are we to go further, and gay that, 
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women in lonely farm houses, and to men in the 
whirl of Wall stréet—to Radicals and Roman 
Catholics, to Democrats and Republicans—in fine, 
to the present generation, to posterity, and if it 
will have our good word, to antiquity! Take the 
greeting, roaring winter wind, and carry it far 
over soughing forest and seething sea. A million 
such voices are abroad ; throughout all Christen- 
dom, over all the world, men to-day remember 
the “Glad Tidings,” and joyfully bid each other a 
Merry CuristMas! 





HONEST BELIEF AND CORRECT 
BELIEF. 


( UR CORRESPONDENT who last week raised 
the question as to Paul’s position before his 


,| conversion, had probably in mind the general in- 


quiry which so often arises, Is fidelity to honest 
conviction enough to secure acceptance with God ? 
Now this question, like most of those which go 
deeply into things, has more than one side, and 
cannot be answered off hand, or with a simple Yes 
or No. We must have patience to study the mat- 
ter awhile, and consider different aspects, each in 


12 | turn, before we can come to any satisfactory con- 


clusion. 

In the first place, we believe that one argument 
from analogy whichis constantly applied to the 
subject, isunsound. Theargument is this: that as 
in the physical world a mistake is no less injurious 
because made through honest ignorance, so we 
must accept a like principle in the moral realm. 
“Tf,” say these reasoners, “a man eats poison, it 
hurts him none the less because he supposed it to 
be wholesome food,—if he loses his road, he goes 
astray justas much asif he had willfully turned 
aside from the right way; and so, if a man accepts 
wrong religious views, they will lead him to de- 
struction none the less because honestly held.” 
This view has at first sight a certain plausibility, 
but it is radically false, because it confounds ma- 
terial with spiritual laws. In the physical world 
it is what a man does that settles his fate; the 
prudent sensualist fares better than he who with 
pure heart breaks natural law through ignorance ; 
selfish wisdom saves its life where generous self- 
forgetfulness would bring death. Natural law, in 
a word, makes no account of motives. But motives 
are the very thing that God in his moral govern- 
ment looks at. It isthe essence of Christian be- 
lief that we are governed by One who regards not 
the outward aet, but the heart. To suppose that He 
deals with ignorance just as with crime, in his final 
i is an insult to the Divine character. What 
would become of any of us if God held us respon- 
sible for making no mistakes? If honest blunders 
-be as bad in morals as are willful sins, we ought to 
discard the words “ goodness” and “ wickedness,” 
and substitute for them “wisdom” and “ ignor- 
ance.” No, God does not deal with honest mistake 
as with intentional wrong-doing. The theologians 
who in their zeal for doctrinal correctness say that 
He does act on this plan, run into just the same 
mistake asthe scientific atheists who assert that 
the law seen in physical things hoids good through 
the whole range of man’s being, and that the gov- 
erning power of the Universe “ never forgives mis- 
takes.” This whole argument from physical anal- 
ogies, then, must be thrown out. Weare not to 
measure spiritual things by the law of material 
things. 

Is it then enough that a man should be true to 
his convictions? Isit immaterial whether his con- 
victions are true or mistaken? By no means! 
Truth is precious for its ownsake. The nearer a 
man can get to it in his belief, the better for him. 
The greatest thing in the world is to see the truth, 
and then be faithful to what we see. The worst 
thing in the world is to discern the truth, and then 
be false to what we discern. Between these two 
is the ease of seeing imperfectly, yet acting fully 
up to what is seen. That is far better than being 
unfaithful to one’s belief; but it is by no means 
so good as being faithful to a belief which is itself 
in aceordance with absolute truth, 

‘This is not a matter of theory ; look at the facts 
of the case, Suppose a man, having been betrayed 
by a friend, joses all faith in human nature. He 
is sincere in his distrust, but how much his char- 
acter suffers! He ceages to be generous toward 
those he thinks ungratefwl ; he loses warmth of 
imapylse; he becomes cold, cynical, selfish. Hus 
mistake Burts his character. Ora man’s ceytidence 
in the Bible as @ religious guide is shaken. His 
doubt is as honest as his neighbor’s faith, but how 
mueh help toward purity and faith and love he has 
lost! So aggin, a man sincerely gets in the dark 
as to Christ, and perhaps against his wish loses 
belief in Him as a living and present reality. That 
sincere disbelief, while it lasts, shnts him off from 
!a source of unspeakable comfort, from a great aid 
(ty Roliness of life. In all these cases, we say, it ia 





| clea? thus mistake is 4 arm and disadvantage,— 


thongh wé still befieve that God looks with more 
than human tendsrness o9 the erring ones, and 
waits and watches to bring them Pack into the 
light and joy of the truth, 


|itin any Jegree involves sin? Abstractly, the 
| proposition soyads absurd. But practically, along 
with serious mistakes there is apt to go some de- 
gree of moral delinquency. jn other words—as 
was said last week—we are responsibie for some- 
thing more than fidelity to our convictions, we 
are responsible for what those convictions are, so 


and to married lovers, who are happiest of all, to | 
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far as lightis given us by which to shape them. 
Weare bound to be zealous not only in obeying 
the truth, but in finding the truth. To go back to 
the case of Paul,—who can suppose that, before 
his journey to Damascus, he had ever fairly con- 
sidered the great evidences for Christianity ? Take 
the case of ail persecutors, of inquisitors,—for it is a 
terrible fact that persecutors and inquisitors have 
often been the sincerest of men,—was not the light 
of nature and of humanity in their hearts smoth- 
ered in the heat of their zeal, that they could 
horrify mankind with their cruelties? The virtues 
of zeal and earnestness, great as they are, are not 
enough to form the highest character, An open- 
hearted, child-like receptiveness to truth, is an 
essential part of the ideal Christian. It is a grace 
which religious men are perhaps as often wanting 
inas any other. Such menare apt totegard doubt, 
in any form or from any cause, as the offspring of 
the devil. Honest doubt is born of God! -Whatis 
it but the soul’s uncertain effort toward a firmer 
footing? It is painful, but its pain is no mark of 
sinfulness. The sufferings of doubt are often the 
birth-pangs of truth. They mark each great up- 
ward effort of man’s belief. Think what storms 
of doubt must have shaken Luther’s soul, before 
he could take his great step away from all human 
guides, into the light! Paul,no doubt, had sternly 
crushed whatever doubts in favor of Christianity 
intruded themselves, and believed that they were 
temptations of the Evil One. Doubt is not to be 
run away from, except where it has become a mor- 
bid weakness. In most cases it is to be faced, its 
voice heard, and the result to be honestly accepted. 
Men fear this will lead them into error, but may 
not standing still keep them in error? God’s guid- 
ance is to be trusted, the affinity of the honest and 
fearless soul for truth is to be trusted, and such 
faith and courage are the best securities for find- 
ing thelight. We are responsible,—Christians and 
infidels, orthodox and unorthodox,—each one is 
responsible before God for seeking the truth. 

Again, right or wrong belief does not depend 
merely on conscious and deliberate search. Belief 
is partly shaped by acts. There is a reflex influence 
from the life upon the convictions. “If any man 
will do my will,” said Christ, “ he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.” If a man is selfish 
and material in his life, disbelief in invisible things 
will grow up naturally. If a man is proud and 
self-sufficient, the idea of a forgiving and helping 
God will not be attractive to his mind. The pure 
and earnest and aspiring are likely to come into 
worthy conceptions of the Infinite One. Hé who 
lives unselfishly for others grows into the spirit 
of love through which God reveals himself. And 
here is the great hope of reaching the truth. In- 
tellectual inquiry, studious thought, are not the 
reliance of most men, and as a sole reliance they 
are safe guidesto no man. But pure and unselfish 
and prayerful lives are possible to all, and into 
such lives the light of truth makes its way natur- 
ally. 

We are responsible, then, not necessarily for ab- 
solute correctness of belief, but for seeking it by 
honest inquiry, by candid openness to new truth, 
above all by rightness of life. Weare to remember 
that as God himself is the fountain of all truthg 
so He holds it precious ; but that He judges us by 
our characters and lives, not by our intellectual 
convictions. The value of these last is in their 
contribution to the life. 





AFFAIRS IN CHINA. 


r - latest news from China—not merely the 
+. bare outlines made public through the press, 
but details furnished. by correspondents to their 
friends at home—is of a nature to cause serious 
misgivings to all interested in the future of its 
remarkable people. The public have hitherto 
been loth to believe that the much vaunted “ prog- 
ress” of the Celestial Empire is a delusion, or, 
to put it more accurately, can be compatible with 
a moral barbarism as complete as when “ foreign 
devils” dared not at peril of their lives show 
themselves within the walls of a Chinese city. 
It would however, be foolish to shut our eyes to 
the daily accumulating proofs that such is the 
case, The unwieldy war junk of China has been 
replaced by the steam gunboat; shot and shell of 
the most approved pattern for dealing death and 
destruction are produced at its arsénals; its dock 
yards echo with the busy blows of shipwrights and 
artificers ; foreigners collect its customs revenue, 
drill its troops, and have before now saved its 
ruling heuse from utter extinction. Everywhere 
are visible signs that the conservatism of ages has 
been broken up, and that China, however slowly, 
has entered upon the path of material improve- 
ment. Yet more, she has contracted, with some 
powers unwillingly, but with us at least, of her 
own free will, treaties ef commerce and nayiga- 
tion, Yet, with all this, the China of to-day is 
identical, in her contempt ef outsiders, her 
blind belief in the intailibility of her teachers, and 
her disposition to break faith whenever self-inter- 
est should prompt it, with the “far Carthay” of 
Sir John Mandeville, who, four centuries and a 
has ogo, described to his wondering countrymen 
thé duaini aad curious customs of its inhabitants. 
Qf the causes which haye combined to render 
their antagonism to foréign intereourse chronic, it 
is not our purpese to speak. We would simply 
consider whether those who Have opposed the pre- | 
vailing belief in Chinese good faith are to be as 
fully believed as they desire, or whether their 
views are extreme; and, the case being fairly 





intercourse with that people. 

None are so well fitted to judge dispassionately 
of the questions at issue as citizens of the United 
States. France is, (was, we should say, until “the 
empire” met its death-blow at Sedan) intently oc- 
cupied in forcing upon the Chinese a religious 
propaganda, thinly veiled under the guise of a 
“ commercial” agreement. Russia has three times 
rectified her frontier Chinawards since the fall of 
Sebastopol. England has, besides a colony and 
several settlements, a trade so enormous in opium 
alone to take care of that the most charitable can 
scarcely deem her unbiassed. Portugal conducts 
a legalized slave trade between Macao and South 
America, in defiance of the Chinese government. 
And the other treaty powers have so recently ac- 
quired a footing that neither their interests nor 
their experience place them in a favorable posi- 
tion for forming a correct judgment. We, on the 
contrary, have a trade with China large, but not 
overwhelming. We admit its emigrants, but have 
no part in the infamies-of the Macao coolie traffic. 
Our missionaries claim from their own authorities 
but the rightful protection of citizens, and do not 
seck to make preaching and diplomacy convertible 
terms. We have no desire to acquire a single acre 
of territory. The United States stand, in short, 
towards the “ Middle Kingdom,” in the position of 
a power anxious to be on friendly terms, with no 
ulterior end to serve beyond affording reasonable 
facilities to preachers of the gospel, and a legiti- 
mate expansion of honorable trade. 

A careful consideration of the events recorded 
during the past two years tends, upon the whole, 
to justify the apprehensions expressed of further 
trouble in China. We lay but little stress upon 
the mere committal of “outrages” by fanatical 
mobs. That foreigners, habitually disdainful in 
their treatment of natives, who regard their very 
presence in the country as a humiliation, should 
be occasionally robbed or murdered, or that even 
an ignorant and fanatical crowd should be excited 
to such atrocities as the Tientsing massacre, is not 
remarkable. We have heard of such things else- 
where. It is rather in the undoubted countenance 
afforded them by the Chinese Government that we 
find reason to misdoubt, not merely its good faith, 
but its capability of acting up to the common dic- 
tates of humanity and honor. We even pass aside 
all “ treaty agreements,” and the like. The mur- 
der of innocent men, the robbery of unoffending 
residents, and fraud on the part of its own em- 
ployés, are crimes which every nation claiming to 
be treated as a power with equal rights, should 
punish, or endeavor to punish, apart from any spe- 
cific promise to the countrymen of the sufferer. 
And this it must be conceded China has not done. 
The evidence is overwhelming, and so voluminous 
that a mere list of its transgressions in this respect 
would far exceed our utmost limits. 

This being the temper of the authorities, fresh 
indications of hostility on the part of the people 
deserve serious attention. The latest mail intel- 
ligence received in this city, but a day or two 
since, states that popular indignation has been 
turned against the three officials who at Tientsing 
and Peking represent the minority known as the 
“ pro-foreign” party. Scurrilous songs, ridiculing 
their fear of foreigners, are placarded on the 
walls, and opprobrious epithets are freely be- 
stowed on them in conversation. The Prince of 
Kung (late Regent) is nicknamed “the foreign 
devil, Mr. Six,”—he being the sixth prince ot the 
imperial house, and conventionally distinguished 
from his brothers as “ Mr. Six.” Nothing but war 
and the extermination of the barbarians is in 
everybody’s mouth, and foreigners are openly in- 
sulted by the mob while the mandarins look calm- 
ly on. From every “open port” comes news of a 
like nature. Is it wise to neglect the warning thus 
given? At Tientsing the premonitory symptoms 
of disturbance were ignored. It is scarcely safe 
to repeat the experiment. 

And what actionshould we take? War is not, 
even in such a case, the only panacea, and even in 
distant China has its horrors as well as nearer 
home. The misguided masses of a Chinese city 
have wives and little ones dependent on them, and 
if slaughter can be avoided, let Christian nations 
avoid it by all means. But in the interests of hu- 
manity we assume that the United States should 
make common cause with her sister powers. 
Should we then declare war against China if Eu- 
ropean powers desire it? Not necessarily; but 
we should mark our sense of the enormity of the 
crimes China has committed. Happily, experi- 
ence teaches us that, of all wars, a war with China 
is most needless and most useless. The bitterest 
denouncers of what they term our “infatuated” 
belief in Chinese progress, are unanimous in as- 
serting that a sufficient show of force is enough 
to exact any terms that may be imposed. In other 
words, the Chinese will neyer fight unless they 
think they are sure to win, Once convince them 
that they are outgeneraled, and they submit, 
Should, as is probable, a demonstration of this na- 
ture be made by the European powers, we should 
rightly forfeit our claims to their respect did we 
not join in it. Should they resort, on the other 
hand, to war, we should but do our duty by letting 
the Chinese know that while content to be neutral, 
we abhorred the acts which induced its declara- 

ion. 








Tue RELiai0Ovs PRess.—Bishop Littlejohn lately 
delivered an address before the Convention of the 
Diocese of Long Island, which has set all our Epis- 
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copal fellow journalists by the ears. “The relig- 
ious press, as a whole,” he says, referring in this | € 
phrase apparently to publications of his own church 
solely, “is not doing much to encourage us or to 
help on a spirit of good cheer. Now and then it 
handles the most sacred interests with coarse 
familiarity and impious banter. Very often it is 
neither learned nor amiable. It commits sad 
breaches of dignity, courtesy, and charity. Ithas 
more zeal than prudence, more intensity than 
breadth. It is boisterous, combative, and im- 
portunate. It treats nothing as_ settled, and 
pushes on as though the foundations of church 
teaching, order, and worship, were to be laid anew. 
It handles with intemperate boldness, Pulpits, 
Bishoprics, and Councils. Its censure is often as 
unreliable as its praise.” This is certainly strong 
language, and the Episcopalian sharply replies 
that such utterances best become a Papal Syllabus 
at Rome. “Laud,” it adds, “was a very learned 
man, and so was not John Bunyan, but the latter 
performed a work for Christ, which will live in 
men’s hearts when the name of the Archbishop 
will exist only as a faint memory in English his- 
tory.” The American Churchman, more mildly, 
introduces the argumentum ad hominem by remark- 
ing that the “Church Press” is managed and 
almost entirely written for by Priests of the 
Chureh. Giving a wider scope to the indictment 
of the Bishop, and making it applicable to the 
entire non-secular press of the country, does it 
really appear that the charge is well-grounded ? 
Doubtless it has a scintilla of truth. Religious 
journalism has its short-comings, and some of the 
papers which are special denominational organs, 
are neither long-suffering nor slow to anger when 
their particular tenets are impugned. Yet, on the 
whole, it seems to us that the religious press is not 
deserving of the attack. Year by year, and 
recently by generous strides, there has been a 
great growth in earnestness, considerateness, and 
in breadth of charity. Our exchanges indicate a 
steady tendency toward kindliness of discussion ; 
greater space is devoted to what is spiritual ; 
there is less of flippant statement, of captiousness 
and over-subtle criticism. The leaven of Chris- 
tian fraternity is working, and though in some 
quarters it has stubborn material to permeate, let 
as be hopeful always and mindful of how much 
has already been achieved. 





CLERICAL PURITY AND CHRISTIAN 
CHARITY. 


HE comment of one of our leading morning 
papers upon a recent case of clerical scandal, 
is reproduced in another column, primarily for 
the excellence of its spirit. It is refreshing to 
see such atheme treated by the secular press in 
any temper other than one of ribald censorious- 
ness. The particular case which has furnished 
the text of this pertinent discourse calls for no 
investigation at our hands. Some of the facts, as 
here stated, have since been called in question ; 
notably and pleasantly the one that represents the 
erring minister as having sunk under his shame 
to lower depths of disgrace. It is very clear that 
such an instance might have occurred exactly as 
here related ; and this will serve as well as an- 
other to paint a moral which seems to be needed 
by the Christian church of the present day. 

We think this man (upon this view of the facts) 
ought to have been dismissed from the ministry, 
but not from the Church. It is useless to talk of 
the unreasonableness of the demands of the laity 
upon their pastors, in the matter of moral purity. 
There are certain directions in which that requi- 
sition can hardly be excesgive. The man who, by 
his relations to tae family, is at once exposed to 
peculiar temptation and endowed with peculiar 
advantages for good or evil, must be so far with- 
out reproach and above suspicion as to justify the 
confidence which, from the very necessity of the 
case, we repose in him. More than this, when by 
any imprudence, which, though at a world-wide re- 
moval from criminality, is yet sufficiently serious 
to have permanently impaired his usefulness, 
the minister has unfitted himself for the more 
sacred trusts of the pastorate, we think that true 
delicacy would suggest his voluntary, quiet with- 
drawal into some one of the many cognate spheres 
of labor that still lie open to the sincere worker 
for humanity. However, we have no desire (nor 
is it necessary)to push hypotheses to extremity. 
Every such case must, of course, be judged by its 
individual merits. One thing, at least, is certain: 
no true-hearted servant of Christ, however hardly 
the general rule might bear in some exceptional 
instance, would be willing to alleviate the pres- 
sure by sacrificing in the smallest degree the 
standard of moral purity which all men instinct- 
ively agree in setting up for the Christian min- 
istry. 

But when it comes to casting a repentant sinner, 
minister or layman, out of the Church of Christ, 
we encounter quite another set of considerations. 
This is sometimes done in order (to quote a sanc- 
timonious phrase which is not uncommon) “ not 
to suffer sin upon the Church.” As though the 
Saviour did not suffer sin upon the Church, plenty 
of it, and all the time! If he should commence 
the discipline of his Church upon that principle, 
what a sauve qui peut we should see! It would be 
“the devil take the hindmcost” not only, but the 
foremost as well. No; we are persuaded that the 
Church of our day must go hack and Jearn afresh 
the lesson of Love, which constitutes the a, b, c, of 
all its learning and all its achievement, or be dis- 
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the Odd Fellowship, the Young Men’s Christian- 
ity, and the various forms of fraternity in which 
men have stored the stoler power which modern 
ecclesiasticism has been too willing to abandon. 
We must be more ready to throw our arms around 
the sinner to save him from further deterioration, 
and less anxious to cast him off to preserve the 
pretended purity of our own garments. Then 
men will not hesitate to trust their tottering steps 
to the guidance of the Church, for fear that the 
first trip which reflects discredit on that Church 
will convert it into a pitiless inquisitor and judge. 
The pretense of special immaculateness being 
definitely and forever laid aside, good men would 
no longer stand all their lives outside of the 
Church because they were not good enough for it, 
and bad men would have no occasion to raise their 
yell of triumph over every inevitable stumble of 
poor discipleship, as though they had unmasked 
some peculiany profound hypocrisy. 





ANOTHER SIGN OF THE ; Trtes.—We give else- 
where a report of a gathering last week to discuss 
the plans and prospects of an international Moral 
Science Association. Three of these breakfast- 
meetings have been held, with increasing interest 
and success; and there is now the prospect of a 
public meeting, with arrangements on a large 
scale, to bring more prominently before the gen- 
eral public the ideas and projects which have thus 
far been discussed in comparative privacy. The in- 
terest, which has been manifested in the scheme in- 
dicates not only a belief in its own possibility and 
desirableness ; but, even more strikingly, the wide 
and deep sentiment in favor of Christian union 
for practical work, without the sacrifice of denomi- 
national independence, which gladly lays hold of 
every promising instrumentality like the present. 
We know that many of our good friends read 
such signs as this differently, and see in them in- 
dications of an unconscious groping toward a cor- 
porate, organic unity of Christ’s Church. We 
cannot share their view, while we ourselves are at 
once in full sympathy with the spirit of such 
movements as the present one, and by deliberate 
and strong conviction hold that a universal con- 
solidation of churches is neither possible nor desi- 
rable. But if it be both possible and desirable; its 
necessary prelude must be temporai and partial 
unions for specific purposes, training men to forget 
differences, and work in harmony. So it seems to 
us that all whoin simplicity and sincerity seek 
Christian unity, to whatever degree, may well 
give cordial greeting and assistance to every feasi- 
ble form of united effort for great common objects. 





Santa CLAus AT THE BoOK-StTorEs.—Christmas 
nowadays is full of lost chances. Of course the 
boys and girls, who are looking gaily forward for 
that first gleam of the morning which will usher 
in the holidays, count securely upon a copious 
supply of new books among the good gifts await- 
ing them. Nor is there mueh doubt of their being 
amply satisfied with the style of literature which 
the publishers purvey. The young folks like stir- 
ring incident, exciting adventure, things new and 
strange on sea and land, and in the wonderful no- 
where of fairies and enchanters. Of thesg, our 
book-table has for some time testified an abund- 
ance and variety to suit every possible whim and 
fancy of the juvenile literary stomach. It has 
been a year of plenty, and the harvest is bounte- 
ous. Indeed, taking the holiday publications at 
the child level—as dainties to be served up quickly, 
digested heartily, and so done with permanently, 
leaving no impress upon the memory either of 
much evil or much good—there would seem to be 
an unusual intellectual fruitage in which papa and 
mamma might well be embarrassed in choice. 
Yet in one particular the literary Santa Claus 
seems to be at fault. He has an eye too much for 
to-day, and too little for to-morrow. Out of the 
scores upon scores of books which the present 
writer has examined, there are scarcely three that 
will dig deep into the tissue of the child brain, and 
leave traces which will have far-reaching results. 
Cobbett, at eleven, bought Swift’s Tale of a Tub, 
and says in his Autobiography that “Though I 
could not understand some parts of it, it delighted 
me beyond description, and produced what I have 
always considered a sort of birth of intellect.” A 
queer book, certainly, to start a young man into 
mental life, and yet there was undoubtedly 
Swift vein in all that Cobbett afterward wrote. 
Now no one would suggest a renewal of just this 
experiment to any parent. But the Cobbett story 
suggests a great deal. We know a young man 
who attributes his whole literary career to the 
reading of Alton Locke in boyhood. There are 
famous architects, lawyers, painters, divines, who 
trace the first impulse toward their after life to 
exactly such an influence, And outside of fame, 
how many men and women the world over have 
been startled into a grander scope of purpose by 
seed sown unconsciously in the tender spring-days 
of life ! 








The Nation observes, apropos of the remark at- 
tributed to the President, that Admiral Porter’s 
letter had destroyed his faith in human nature,— 
that the President did something toward strength- 
ening that faith jn ather people, when, notwith- 
standing the letter, he nominated Porter to the 
Senate for promotion. This is only a just compli- 
ment to the quiet magnanimity which the Presi- 
dent’s action evinced, Considering how the whole 





affair has left Grantand Porter relatively in popular 
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estimatlon, one is reminded of the Oriental prov- 
erb that “the best revenge upon one’s adversary 
is to forgive him.” 





In Dr. Abel Stevens’ article, last week, several | 
important “errors of the pr ess” oceurred (not- | 
withstanding three successive and careful revi- 
sions of the proofs by persons tolerably well versed 
in deciphering chirography). He is made to ®ay re- 
specting the failure of geological proof of Darwin- 
ism, that 

“It would not be more preposterous for a literary critic 
holding that an alleged most positive matter of fact ex- 
tended through the whole human history, to account for 
the entire absence of any indication of it in the Annals of 
Livy and Tacitus by the loss of some of the “ scrolls ’”’ of 
the former and “ books ” of the latter.” 


It should have read, “Roman History” and 
the “Decades” of Livy, &c. Several minor erra- 
ta occurred, but we let them pass. 





We some weeks 6 since e impute «1 to the Rev. Dr. 
Wheeler, of the Methodist Erie Conference, the 
remark that infidels, having no conscience, had no 
rights in regard to the management of the public 
schools. We learn from Dr. Wheeler that the 
newspaper reporters, from whose statements we 
quoted, entirely misrepresented him ; and the ex- 
tract from his address which he sends us, shows 
us that not only was the connection of his words 
distorted by the reporters, but that the spirit of 
his remarks was in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion to that indicated by them. We gladly make 
the correction. 


FaTHER HYACINTHE, a8 we learn through his 
friend, Leonard W. Bacon, D. D., of Baltimore, is 
now in London, the guest of Dean Stanley. His 
shattered health is improved, and he looks for- 
ward hopefully to the time when the calamities of 
his country shall cease, and his opportunity of 
preaching the Gospel to the French people shall 
return. 





On page 387, for + Genova a N: nds — 
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THE END OF THE YEAR. 
ee regular subscriber to the Christian 
: Union will have noticed the little printed 
label, bearing his or her address, which is pasted 
on the wrapper of the paper as it comes week by 
week. Following the name is the date of expira- 
tion of subscription. Look at the label this week, 
and, if your subscription is near its end, be prompt 
in renewing, as the publishers do not send the 
paper after the date on the label. This is the last 
number but one of the current year, and prompt- 
ness on your part will avoid the loss or delay of 
any numbers. The publishers have adopted this 
plan as being the most business-like and satisfac- 
tory to all parties; and we give this timely notice 
that all may know of it in due season. See addi- 
tional remarks in the “ Publishers’ Department.” 





MORAL SCIENCE. 
HE Rev. Dr. Cather, of the English Methodist 


Church, has been iv this country for some 
months with a view of securing American co-opera- 
tion in a work which was inaugrated five years ago 
in England. In order to call attention to the sub- 
ject, ministers and laymen, of various denomina- 
tions, have at different times been invited to break- 
fast together at one or another of our large hotels, 
with the expectation that after the coffee and rolls 
which are peculiar to the most informal of our stated 
meals, addresses on the science of religion would be 
more acceptable than if delivered from the platform 
of a duly organized meeting. The third of these 
breakfasts was held at the Astor House, on Wednes- 
day, the 14th inst., the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
presiding at the head of a table whereat were seated 
over a hundred clergymen and laymen, mostly 
resident in this city and Brooklyn. MHalf-past 
eight was an early hour for qn English clergyman 
to breakfast, and we can readily fancy the mental 
anguish of Dr, Cather at finding that his national 
love of punctuality had proven unequal to the task 
of arousing him in time for an American breakfast. 
Soon after nine o’clock, however, the guesis were 
seated ; grace was asked by the Rev. Dr. Budding- 
ton, the breakfast was discussed, a chapter was read, 
prayer was offered, the chairman spoke at some 
length on Chriatian Science, that is to say Chriséian 
Union, and then Dr. Cather proceeded to state the 
design of the association, which has the rather cum- 


a|bersome title of the American and International 


Christian and Moral Science Association. His re- 
marks were historical and explanatory, including 
reference to, various printed doouments, He as- 
sumed at the outset that as there is a physical and 
social science, so there ia a moral solence, and to de- 
velap thig it ia designed to build upa high school 
of merais which shall tend to draw all who come 
within its influence, toward a better and nobler way 
of living. The details of the plan are as follows: 

A provisional council of one hundred members is 
to be formed in this country, the members pledging 
themselves to pay dues for the purposes of the asso- 
ciation in the sums of $50 fora layman, and $25 for 
a clergyman. Already seventy members have 
joined the council in this couftry. Members of the 
association ga distinguished from members of the 
counci} may join on payment of $10 if a layman, or 
$5if. aclergyman. When Dr. Cather ended his re- 
marks, the chairman said that owing to an engage- 
ment he was obliged to resign the chair, to which 
he accordingly called Dr. Buddington, who made a 
short address, and was followed by Drs, Duryea, 
Ormiston, Ridgeway, and others. ‘The meeting rec- 
omended that a mass-meeting be called for the fur- 
therance of the objects of the association, and the 
following resolutions were adopted, 
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Resolved, That we heartily rejoice at the effort now mak- 
| ing to give increased prominence to the great idea of the 
| visible Church of Christ, consisting, as it does, of ihe sum 
| of all true, evangelical churches. 
| Resolved, That we learn with sincere gratitude of the 
progress which has been made toward the rapid completion 
| of the Provisional C ouncil, and hope that the full number 
| desired may be speedily enrolled, and that we recommend 
the distribution of a large number of the Prize Moral Es- 
says of the British Association as preparatory to the first 
annual Moral Science Association in the United States. 

Resolved, That we régard with deep interest and satisfac- 
tion the proposed work of the Association by the creation 
and application of a science of Christian morals, which is 
likely, under God, to augment the power of Evangelical 
Christianity. : 

Resolwed, That we hail with special pleasure the formation 
of the International Moral Science Association. because it 
will be a mutual recognition on the part of all its members 
of their fellow-catholic churchmanship on the ground of 
their common loyalty to Christ, and their entire compe- 
tence to differ on those details which are consistent there- 
with. 








FROM CALIFORNIA, 
San FRANciscO, Dec. 1, 1870. 
NHE great swindle perpetrated under author- 
ity of a special act of the legislature of Cali- 
fornia, and for the benefit of the Mercantile 
Library Association of this city, reached its fmale a 
month ago. It accomplished its purpose and a great 
deal more. It is viewed, I suppose, by those who pro- 
jected and managed it, as a complete success. It 
has lifted the library out of its utter insolvency, 
much to the relief of its anxious creditors. This 
was its principal and avowed object. It has hand- 
somely lined the pockets of two men who contract- 
ed for the modest sum of $125,000, to see the thing 
through. This, at least was a side-object. And, 
then, what was not intended—it has thrown several 
of its victims into insanity and suicide. In all parts 
of this State, and far beyond its boundaries, it has 
stirred afresh the gambling mania. We knew of 
one young man who won $1,500, and thinking to 
take his tide of fortune at its flood, lost it all by 
gambling, that very evening, and before he had 
drawn his check. He was a type of the species of 
lottery-lunatics. In many of our smaller towns gift 
enterprises are now planned or in actual operation. 
Grass Valley wants one to help extend her water 
works. Ureka wants one to help erect a school- 
house. Churehes have not escaped the contagion, 
and notice is publicly given of raffles at their fairs. 
And individuals are said to be preparing tempting 
offers for their own personal behoof. It is held 
that the Legislature cannot repeal a law for the 
benefit of one man or one assoc nation, without re- 
pealing it altogether ; and that seems to be reason- 
able. But the whole thing was defiantly uncon- 
stitutional, and if we have officers willing to do 
their duty, the law can still be brought to bear. 
STATISTICS. 

On the whole, we have reason to be satisfied with 
the results of the U. 8. Census. California, as a 
state, has made a very respectable gain, and San 
Francisco, in the rate of its increase, is second only 
to Chicago, among the leading cities of the Union. 
Chicago’s per centage is 172; that of San Francisco, 
164. Out of a population of 150,361, 11,817 are Chi- 
nese; 9,777 of them males, and 2,040 females. One 


who walks through our Chinese quarter, and sees 
what an extent it covers, and how like a bees’-nest, 
itswarms with inhabitants, will find it difficult to 


believe that the count, at this point, was accurate. 
The Marshals were not at fault, for reliable state- 
ments, we are suFe, could not be obtained. Not. 
without reason, « Chinaman in California always has 
the fear of a tax-collector before, his eyes, and he 
will disclose nothing which he can possibly withhold, 
which could give that functionary any advantage 
over him. The wise heads among them, also, fully 
appreciate our dread of their increase, and would 
congeal it so far as possible. We venture to set our 
guess, against the report of the census, and to say 
that there must be 20,000 Chinese in San Francisco. 
The valuation of the city is $265,056,518, more than 
seven times as much as it was in 1860. 


RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 

The Baptists have in their two principal Associa- 
tions, 46 churches with a membership of 2,771. The 
additions t» these churches were 453; Removals, 
822; their net gain, 131. There are many other 
Baptist Churches scattered through the State, un- 
associated, and rendering no reports. The Con- 
gregagionalists have 52 churehes with a membership 
of 2,342, having made a net gain during the year, of 
221. They have 50 Sunday-schools, with 5,156 mem- 
bers. They raised in tonnection with their own 
church work, $105,473, and their charities were 
$10,000, The Congregational Churches of Oregon 
shave 465 members and 779 Sunday-school ‘scholars. 
'The M: FE. Church, South, has in this State, 3,5 
members—a, net gain of 159. It has 49 Sunday- 
schools, with 2,272 members, 


IN GENERAL. 

Special interest attached to the visit in this city 
of Rev. Hzekieh Scudder, D.D., a missionary in 
India, and a brother of the popular pastor of the 
Howard Presbyterian Church. Though quite dif- 
ferent from his brother, he seems to equal him in 
attractive power, and the First Presbyterian Church 
lately vacated by Dr. Cunningham, made a spirited 
but unsuccessful endeavor to retam him with us. A 
step that looks like work and means work, has 
{been taken by the First Congregational Church, in 
securing a lease of the Mechanics’ Pavilion and 
fitting it up for atemporary place of worship. They 
intepd to prepare in it, a comfortable audience- 
room to accommodate more than 20,000 people. 
Continuing to use their Church on Sabbath morn- 
pings, they propose to hold the evening service at 
the Pavilion. The seats will be free, and earnest 
efforts will be made to gather in the multitudes who 
now never listen to the Gospel. As the guests of 
this Church, at the Pavilion, it is proposed to com- 
mouorate Forefathers’ day in a way becoming 
Jubilee Year. Dr, Stone will bethe orator of the 
occasion. The poetis yet to be found. A Pilgrim 
Dinner in the evening, is expected to loosen the 
tongues of many who, for the nonce, may makg 
Plymouth Rock their blarney-stone, 
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BUY YOUR CAGE BEFORE YOU 
CATCH YOUR BIRD. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


YOUNG lady writes that this old adage is 
often repeated to her, ‘‘in connection with 
grave warnings ugainst early engagements and ear- 
ly marriages,” and asks for our opinion and advice. 
This old proverb sounds very wise, and if taken 
literally, may, for aught we know, be correct doc- 
trine; but when used asa warning, 1m the connec- 
tion which our friend suggests, we don’t more than 
half believe in it. Weare no advocate fer very long 
engagements, or unreasonably early marriages, but 
we do believe that the happiest marriages are of those 
between whom the love was early plighted, and that 
close observation will prove that such are the most 
likely to stand the test of time, and pass through 
the many rough and hazardous paths of married life, 
with the most cheertul fortitude. Those who have 
delaved marriage till their habits have become too 
firmly established to yield kindly to another’s wish- 
es or peculiarities, have not, we think, so sure @ 
prospect of a pleasant and harmonious life. We 
would sooner trust an early union to carry the wed- 
ded pair down to a peaceful old age, not only with- 
out losing the love that first united them, but with 
the firm hope that it would grow brighter and 
brighter, until that perfect day, when both having 
passed over the river, shall stand with clearer vision 
and purified affection, before the throne of God. 

When school days are over and the young man erf- 
ters upon his chosen occupation, and the maiden 
leaves his school-room to return to her mother’s 
care, then we believe that an engagement, formed 
with pure love for the basis, is a great safe-guard. 
It protects the lover from many temptations, by 
which young men away from home are beset, es- 
pecially in the city. They have little society, save 
such transient companions as may cross their path, 
and who wil, perhaps, seek to entice them to find 
pleasure in low and unrefined, if not in really im- 
pure and sinful courses. In the evening, after the 
day’s work is ended, time hangs heavy on their 
hands, they crave something, they know not what, 
and are easily entrapped. 

Now while a true love will teach a man to turn 
from such pleasures in disgust, it will also save the 
maiden any desire to indulge in the flirtations and 
coqueteries with which gay and tashionable socie- 
ty tempts young and unguarded girls to degrade 
themselves. An engagement does not always pre- 
vent this, we are sorry to say, but pwre love will 
prove an unfailing protection. 

Neither do we believe an engagement should be 
protracted after the lover has entered upon his bus- 
iness or profession, until he has accumulated suffic- 

ient wealth to keep his bird in a golden cage. 

Begin real life together. That is the true way,—all 
the sweeter and happier if you begin small. Theless 
style and display there is, thé more time each will 
have to study the home character of the one they 
have accepted as a companion for life, and the bet- 
ter opportunity to learn easily how to “ bear and 
forbear, ”’—to tone down such peculiarities as are 
not conducive to mutual confidence and harmony. 
In all characters there will be such peculiarities—it 
is quite right there should be—but by carrying the 
same gentleness and courtesy into domestic life, 
which was so easily and naturally given in the days 
of courtship, yielding a little, “‘ giving up’”’ one to the 
other, the early wedded become assimilated, and 
find in their urfion an ever increasing joy, which a 
later marriage, when the habits become fixed and 
unyielding, seldom realize. 

“ But to begin in a small way, with limited means, 
subjects one to much drudgery and many depriva- 
tions; besides we lose caste. Those who knew usin 
our father’s house, surrounded with comfort and 
juxury, would scarcely deign to notice us if found 
in circumstances so at variance with our parents’ 
mode of life.” 

Such friends are scarcely worth the securing. You 
have outgrown baby-hood and childhood, and hav- 
ing entered upon man’s and woman’s estate, surely 
do not expect to be always cradled in your parents’ 
arms, but if you are of any worth you should cheer- 
fully aceept life as you find it. “Its rough ascents, 
or flowing slopes, ”’ if trod together, and in love, will 
insure genuine happiness, and we often think one 
stores up quite as much real pleasure while passing 
through the rough places as when walking among 
the flowers. We know that the retrospection is of- 
ten a source of unfailing enjoyment. 

Many, we are aware, find great delightin selecting 

the house that is to be their home, and furnishing it 
as elaborately and tastefully as their means will 
permit, perhaps even beyond a safe limit, and then 
“ surprising”’ the bride by ushering her into this un- 
expected establishment. The “surprise” is doubtless 
effected, but although the annoyance may be con- 
cealed, in nine cases out of ten we venture to say it 
is keenly felt. When possible, both should act to- 
gether in selecting the house, or it may be “rooms”, 
where is to be their home, and the taste and judg- 
ment of both be consulted in selecting the furniture, 
which they expect to have before their eyes daily. 
In examining and counseling together frequently, 
they modify each other’s tastes, and in the end are 
far better satisfied than if either had done the work 
alone. 

The money for furnishing a house is often provided 

asa part of the bride’s outfit, and of course, if she 
chooses so to consider the matter, it is “her right” 


‘to select the furniture, without consulting another’s 
taste er wishes. But the older we grow the more we 
are satisfied, that ‘‘ my rights” should be erased from 
the matrimonial dictionary, and “our rights” sub- 


stituted. 


Hoyzs Mrreru,—“ Don’t be afraid of a little fun at 
Don’t shut up your houses lest 
the sua should fade your carpets, and your hearts, lest 
a hearty laugh should shake down some of the musty 


home, good peaple! 


old cobwebs there. If you want to ruin your sons, 
let them think that all mirth and social enjoyment 
must be left on the threshold without, when they 
come home at night. When once a home is regard- 
ed as only a place to eat, drink and sleep in, the 
work is begun that ends in gambling houses and 
reckless degradation. Young people must have fun 
and relaxation somewhere; if they do not find it at 
their own hearthstones, it will be sought at other 
ang perhaps less profitable places. Therefore, let 
th@ fire burn brightly at night, and make the home- 
stead delightful with all those little arts that parents 
so perfectly understand. Don’t repress the buoyant 
spirits of your children. Half an hour of merriment 
round the lamp and firelight of a home, blots out 
the remembrance of many a care and annoyance 
during the day; and the best safeguard they can 
take with them into the world is the unseen influ- 
ence of a bright little domestic sanctum.—Canada 
Farmer. 


ORIGIN oF THE TERM PERFUME.—The first per- 
fumes were obtained by a combustion of aromatic 
woods and gums (hence the name per fumum, 
“through smoke’’) and the first use primitive na- 
tions made of them was to offer them on the altars 
erected to their gods, perhaps with the mystic idea 
that their prayers would reach them sooner, wafted 
on the blue wreaths of smoke, or for the less poetic 
purpose of counteracting the smell of the flesh burn- 
ed in their sacrifices. Modern incense derives its 
sweet balsamic smell from benzoin (Styrax benzoin), 
which also forms one of the chief ingredients in pas- 
tiles and fumigating powders.—Rimmel on Flowers 
and their Uses. 


RECEIPTS. 


Fish CHowprr.—Haddock and Striped Bass are 
generally considered the best fish for chowder. Cut 
the fish in pieces about one inch thick and two inch- 
es square. Cut five or six good slices of the best salt 
pork, lay them in the bottom of an iron pot and fry 
till crisped, but do not seorch; take out the pork 
leaving the fat, chop the pork in small pieces; put 
into the pot a layer of fish, a layer of spilt crackers 
and some of the chopped pork; a little red and black 
pepper ; a little chopped onion, then another layer 
of fish, split crackers and seasoning, and so on till 
all the fish is used. Then just cover all with water 
and stew slowly tillallistender. Thicken the gravy 
with cracker crumbs and catsup if you like, take out 
the fish, boil up the gravy once, squeeze in the juice 
of a lemon, and pour the gravy over the fish. Add 
salt if necessary. 

MorFrixs.—One pint of milk, one tablespoon of 
butter, one pint of flour, a small teaspoonful of salt, 
three eggs whites and yelks beaten separately and 
very stiff, a small teaspoon even full of soda, add 
the whites last, beat smartly and perfectly free from 
lumps. Butter the griddle and bake in well-buttered 
rings. When the bottom is done turn over the rings 
and bake the top, or put the rings on a well butter- 
ed bake-pan, and bake ina quick oven.. We think 
them lighter and better so baked. 

ANOTHER WaAy.—One quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, one teaspoonful salt, three eggs, one pint sweet 
milk, one quart flour, a heaping table-spoon of brew- 
ers’ yeast, or two of home-made yeast. Melt the 
butter and put into the milk, beat the eggs and put 
them also into the milk, then stirin flour, and add 
the yeast. If for breakfast set them to rise over 
night. If at all sour add half teaspoonful soda, bake 
in well buttered rings, in a quick oven. 

How To WASH GRAINING.—Take clear warm wa- 
ter, a clean, white cloth, and wash a small place and 
wipe dry with another clean, white cloth. Do not 
wet any more space than you can dry immediately 
with your cloth, as it must not be left to dry in the 
atmosphere; it must be rubbed dry, hence the ne- 
cessity for clean white cloths. [f the paint has been 
neglected until very much soiled with greasy fin- 
gers, or specked with asummer’s growth of flies, a 
very little hard soap may be putin the first water, 
and then rinsed off with clear water, but avoid soap 
if you possibly can, as it dulls the varnish, however 
carefully used. On no account must it be rubbed on 
with a cloth. 

Wurre Parnt.—As little soap as possible should 
be used with this, and that in the water and not on 
the cloth. It not only makes the paint yellow, but, 
after a little while, removes it altogether. A friend 
of mine, noted as a housekeeper, would never allow 
either soap or hot water to be used on paint, except 
in case of grease. Cold water and ascrubbing-brush 
were her weapons of offense in waging warfare with 
dirt, but I should rather pay for painting once in a 
while, than expend as much strength and time as 
such a process requires. However it gives a very 
fresh look to paint, and saves soap and fire if one is 
inclined to try it. For greasy spots I prefer a very 
little soda (carbonate), in the first water, to be imme- 
diately rinsed off and wiped dry.—Selected. 
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THE “LITTLE ROOM.” 


THINK “Laicus” has a wrong impression 

respecting the.‘ little room ’’ with its table and 
tear-stained Bible. I don’t believe Mrs. Stowe ever 
meant anybody to infer, that because Mrs. Hender- 
son retired to her closet and Bible for comfort, 
“when the skeins of life were all crossways and 
tangled ”’ that she never went there at any other 
time, or that Christianity became to her a dead let- 
ter in times of thanksgiving and joy. He seems to 
draw from the beautiful reference to the “little 
room ”’—of which many a mother has the duplicate 
—and his own experience (or observation) the con- 
clusion that it is only in a spirit of complaining and 
tearfulness that the Christian remembers the place 
of soul communing. Now, not only my heart, but 
whole understanding of Christian faith rebels! 
Doesn’t the child who really and sincerely loves the 
Father, and carries all her cares and burdens to Him, 
because she loves Him and trusts Him, and feels that 
He loves to listen to her “‘ complaints ’’ and to smooth 
out the rough places making the path plain for her 
tired feet, as quickly turn to Him, when blessings 
crown her life, with a joyous “Father, I thank 
thee?” 








I believe there are many little rooms that only the 
Father knows, rooms not only darkened by the 
struggling of souls that have not found “the yoke 
easy” and “the burden light,” but rooms made 
dazzling with the out-gushing brightness of souls 
made rich! Deep down in every tempest-tossed 
heart is a little room thatno human eye may reach. 
In some the key grows rusty in the lock of the door 
whose hinges never turn, and the Bible leaves grow 
mouldy with the unused damp. But God knows how 
many that have witnessed life’s weariest strivings 
and been washed with life’s bitterest tears, have been 
dried with hope’s sunshine and filled with the sweet 
songs of thankfulness and praise! 

There may not be as many hours of secret com- 
muning in the still place when life is filled with the 
joy of living as when the frame is racked with some 
sudden anguish, that threatens to overwhelm and 
destroy; but I do not believe a single great pleasure 
comes into a Christian heart that it does not turn im- 
mediately and involuntarily to the source of all 
good with an*earnest gratitude. Nor do I believe 
the good Father feels that his true children are sel- 
fish in this “little room ” e’en though it be most fill- 
ed with prayers heavy with heart-ache. 

When my little Kittie runs to me, her sweet baby 
face radiant with happiness and her bright eyes run- 
ning over with love for me, I caress her in the great 
pride and joy of possession; but when she comes 
with a sob of pain, praying comfort, for a bruised 
head, or a grieved heart, I gather her in my shelter- 
ing arms with a throb of yearning tenderness that 
no appeal to share her happiness could awaken. 
God loves his children to come to Him with all 
their cares and sorrows. He blesses the little rooms 
consecrated with groans and tears—nor do I believe 
that “nine out of ten” of the children so blessed, 
ever do forget, in the glorious light of His prosperity, 
to thank Him with full hearts—in the same little 
rooms—earnestly and often. There is a class, who 
in affliction call ‘‘ Jesus, Master, have mercy on us,” 
like the lepers of old forgetting when healed to re- 
turn thanks—I admit, but I do not believe they have 
any connection with the Christians who have—in 
their hearts or homes—set apart for communion 


with the Father a “little room.” 
AMICUS. 








SIGNIFICANCE OF CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


OW did the custom of giving presents at 
Christmas originate? In this country, at 
least, it grows more universal every year. When I 
was a child, only the very little ones received pres- 
ents; and nearly every recipient, in those days, was 
a believer in the jolly old Santa Claus. Now the 
little children make presents to their parents, and no 
one is too old to take part in the exchange of tokens 
of good will. » 
It is a blessed custom, and now I begin to see 
where it may end—which is a matter of more im- 
portance than any question as to its origin. I see 
now, as perhaps many have seen before, that this 
which we have regarded as only a very pleasant kind 
of happen-so,—the association of gifts with the an- 
niversary of the birth of Christ, is really a very sig- 
nificant thing, pointing and helping towards the 
fulfilment of the Angels’ song! 
Do you remember what the Heavenly host sang to 
the lowly shepherds, as they watched their flocks on 
the plains of Judea, on the night when Christ was 
born? Through eighteen centuries, and more, that 
song comes echoing down to us the sweetest music 
mortals ever heard! “Glory to God in the 
highest ; on earth, peace, good will among 
mew! Yes, let me write “among men”! Our 
English New Testaments say “towards,” which 
is a great pity, is it not? because it seems 
to imply that at some time in the moral his- 
tory of man, our God, whose best name is Love, en- 
tertained feelings toward men the opposite of “good 
will.” 
On the last Christmas Sabbath day, I heard a 
minister say in his sermon, that the little Greek par- 
ticle might just as well, or better, be translated “in” 
or “among”. He was a good Greek scholar, and, 
better still, he was a man of Christian common 
sense. But I summoned to my help, the little Greek 
I knew, got down my little Greek Testament, and 
concluded that the good news was true. It would 
be dreadful now to have Professor Stowe take this 
cup of comfort away. But he surely will not do it. 
Indeed no one can rob me now of the great joy that 
dawned in my heart that Christmas day, and which 
has been growing—fitfully to be sure, but still se- 
curely—ever since. 

Did Christianity indeed mean “good will among 
men”? No wonder that the angels sang “Glory to 
God in the highest!’ A Christianity that can bring 
peace on earth is the most wonderful gospel I know 
of. I don’t know of any thing more needed than 
peace on earth and good will among men. I don’t 
know of anything else that would be so much for 
the glory of God! 

There was never such an exhibition of brotherly 
love as Jesus gave. For our sakes he gave his life, 
but that does not impress me more than his fellow- 
ship with sinners in his daily life. All conventional 
distinctions that divide man from man were disre- 
garded by him. He condemned only the self-right- 
eous, and took every conscious sinher to his divinely 
human heart. “Our Father”—not my Father—he 
taught us to say. 

Practically we have hardly learned a syllable of 
the great lesson Jesus taught. We recognize the 
claims of our relatives and personal friends to our 
good will, but conventional barriers separate us 
from each other as members of society in a thousand 
ways. And peace on earth—how long it has been 
delayed! Yet still all people in whom faith lives 
recognize such a thing as human progress. It is the 
gradual regeneration of human nature in the lump. 
It is the approaching fulfillment of the prayer Jesus 
taught us—“‘ Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
on earth as it is done in Heaven!” 

Don’t you have dreams of what all that may pos- 
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else so nerves my heart to bear the trials of the 
present. Nothing else so strengthens my hands for 
work. No matter if I shall not see it in the flesh. 
Others will. 
Let us all make Christmas presents then—not 
grudgingly nor mercenarily, but with genuine good ° 
will! Not merely to those we like, but to those we 
dislike, in the hope of cultivating in ourselves and 
them a spirit of brotherly kindness. Not simply to 
those who belong to our own “set,” but to those 
friendless and unfortunate ones whom the neglect 
of society has allowed no steady training in the ways 
of industry, intelligence and virtue. 
It is a common saying that “ Christmas comes but 
once a year,” but if we can only get into the proper 
spirit of Christmas giving we shall find it true that 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive,’ and’ 
gradually we shall learn to spread the good will of 
Christmas through all the year; and through all of 
Society. 
“Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of oid, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace, 
Ring in the valiant man and free 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 


Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


Farr ROCHESTER. 








THE LITTLE CRIPPENS. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


T was the Thursday before Christmas. Down in 
kitchen were great preparations. Mamma 
Crippen was making mince-pies; and there was such 
a stirring and chopping that the whole kitchen 
shook. Bridget, with her sleeves rolled up, was 
pounding away at the rich meat, with a heap of red 
apples before her waiting their turn; and mamma 
Crippen was mixing all sorts of good things in a 
great yellow bowl. There was a delicious smell of 
lemon all about, and the little bags that had come 
from the grocers were just running over with 
raisins, and currants, and candied citron, through 
their bursted sides. Now and then came a whiff as 
though a spice island had sailed into the back-yard, 
where the coils of Christmas green were piled up. 
Altogether it was delightful, the children thought, 
as they peeped in from time to time; but they were 
very busy too, on the stairs. Only yesterday Christ- 
mas seemed ever so far off, and here it was coming 
so fast, so fast, they should never be ready in time. 
So they were holding asolemn council on the stairs; 
that is, Fanny and Mary and little Alexander, over 
the open port-monnaies. And on the top-step stood 
Alexander’s bank, with the pennies all shaken out 
of it in a little heap which meant a present for 
mamma. 
But there were four little Crippens, and where 
was Charley? Poor Charley was lying on the dining- 
room sofa, with his head hid under the cushions and 
his heels high in the air. Charley was the spend- 
thrift of the family, and his money burned a hole in 
his pockets, grandma said ; at all events it ran out 
of them for all sorts of things all the year round; 
and when Christmas came, the pockets were empty. 
But the sisters had taken up a collection that morn- 
ing from their own little hoard, and Alexander had 
contributed five of his pennies, so that Charley 
might have twenty-five cents for a present for papa. 
And Charley had gone out quite triumphant and 
purchased a large cane of mint-stick, pink and 
white, quite tall enough for papa’s hand. He was 
to find it with his hat on Christmas morning. But, 
direful fate! Charley had dropped it on the marble 
steps, flourishing in with it at the front door, and it 
was broken into twenty pieces. They were all eaten 
up now, and the sympathizing sisters had their share, 
but Charley was very unhappy, with the cane in his 
stomach, and his pockets empty as before. 
So the whispering on the stairs went on, and the 
chopping in the kitchen, when a faint little tap was 
heard at the kitchen door. Mamma Crippen went 
to see who it was, and there, peeping through the 
window, with her nose flattened against the pane, 
was a little beggar, with a shawl over her head. 
She was staring with all hor eyes at the big turkey 
that lay on his back on the table, the fat, white 
turkey with one claw stretched out, as if saying, 
“ How d’ye do?’’ 

Bridget came with some cold buckwheat cakes ; 
the Crippens had always something to give to a 
beggar, and buckwheat cakes are excellent, toasted 
over again ; and mamma Crippen went back to her 
stirring again. She wasin a hurry toget the mixing 
done, and pour it all into the stone-jar to stand till 
to-morrow, when the pies would be baked. 

She was in ahurry, I say, because she hadn’t yet 
bought the Christmas presents; not she! Some 
people buy their presents and put them away in the 
wardrobe so long beforehand, that they seem quite 
stale when Christmas comes, like things from.the 
year before. But mamma Crippen loved too well 
the happy hurry of the holiday time, to do any such 
thing. She loved to be in the midst of the bustle 
and the bright Christmas faces, and she always left 
her shopping till the last hurrying days. She would 
buy her sugar plums when “ Whitman’s’’ was so full 
you could hardly squeeze in, because all the pretty 
boxes that were brought hame then seemed packed 
full of everybody’s Christmas. And when in the 
toyshops the trumpets were squeaking and the 
woolly dogs barking with all their might, and there 
was such a crowd you couldn’t get at the counter, 
bu’ what you wanted handed down over peoples’ 
h mamma Crippen felt asif all the boys and 
girls in the world had a share in what she bought, 

This year she was going to the fur-store, which 
wasn’tso much fun. She had set her heart on two 
lovely black curly muffs, with bright cherry bows 
for Mary and Fan. They would cost a geod deal, but 
she was going to squeeze them in, somehow. 
Charley’s sled was all broken up last winter, so he 
was to have a new one, a double-runner this time— 
and as for dear little Alexander, a whole toyshop 
was made on purpose for him, and she had only to 
choose when she got there. So she mixed and tasted 














sibly mean? I revel in them sometimes. Nothing 


to see if it was sweet enough, and stood with the 
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spoon in her hand by the back-kitchen window 

where the little girl had looked in. ‘‘ How cold and 

blue that little girl looked!” thought she, ‘* I wish I 

had given her a handful of raisins or something. I 
wonder if she had anything on under the old 
shawl!” 

But the gate was shut and the little girl was gone, 
and mamma Crippen went upstairs to put on her 
bonnet. ‘The whispering on the stairs was done; for 
the little girls and Alexander, large as could be, had 
gone out together very mysteriously a few minutes 
before. Mamma didn’t look into the dining-room 
and didn’t see*Charley kicking there ; so that 
philosopher was left to himself through the long 
afternoon. 

For mamma Crippen was gone all the afternoon. 
She had forgotten about the little beggar, and, 
hurrying briskly along, her mind full of muffs and 
toys, she turned into a side street to make a short 
cut to the fur store. The yards of some great houses 
came down to this side street, and it was nothing but 
gates and yellow fences all the way along. Pre- 
sently mamma Crippen saw something. Four or 
five little girls sitting flat on the bricks, their backs 
to the yellow fence, and baskets between their 
knees. They were poking into these baskets, and 
tossing bits of bread and cold potato from one to 
the other. Five little beggar girls taking account of 
stock. Five pairs of feet, with broken shoes very 
much too big for them, old slippers tied on with 
strings ; and one—no shoes at all! They looked like 
a row of little old women, with their heads together 
over the baskets, nodding and talking shrilly. 

Mamma Crippen stopped in front of them to see if 
her little beggar girl was among them; and there, 
sure enough, was the old shawl of faded green, and 
out of the basket came the cold buckwheats. But 
they were all so busy that they did not look up. 

“What are you doing?” said mamma Crippen to 
her little girl. Then they all began to laugh and to 
crowd down the lids on their baskets, all but one, 
who went on eating a piece of very tough pie. They 
giggled and nudged each other, and the girl in the 
green shawl drew it over her face and bent down to 
her knees, as though she was quite ashamed, yet 
ready to die of laughing. 

‘*Here,’”’ said mamma Crippen, taking out her 
porte-monnaie, are five bright five-penny pieces, 
and I am going to give them to you if you tell me 
what all this means and who you are.” 

"hen the heads went up very suddenly, and they 
al] began to talk at once, but the girlin the shawl 
got the lead and keptit. ‘‘ My name’s Honora Finn; 
she’s Annie Flanigen, and them,’ pointing to the 
other three, “‘them’s the Wittemores. And we all 
live down the cellar with Mother Woodruff.” 

““Who’s Mother Woodruff?’ asked Mamma Crip- 
pen. 

‘*She’s the old lady we begs for, she keeps a shop.”’ 

“A shop! What kind of a shop ?” 

‘A cold-victual shop, what we brings herin our 
baskets, fixes ’em up on plates and sells ’em. And 
we picks out the pieces of pie before we takes ’em 
home.” 

Mamma Crippen looked at the blue noses and red 
knuckles and the broken shoes, and wondered what 
kind of a home it was. So she thought she would go 
and see. She handed the five cent pieces all round 
and told Honora to pick up her basket and show her 
the way to Mother Woodruff’s. But Honora hung 
back ; she was afraid there would be trouble, and 
that maybe, mamma Crippen had a husband that 
was a “police.” But when mamma Crippen held 
out her hand kindly and said, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid! I 
was going to buy Christmas presents this afternoon, 
and I think I shall find one for you;’” Honora 
picked up her basket and led the way so briskly 
that mamma Crippen could hardly keep up with 
her. 

But though they went so fast, Honora’s tongue 
went faster still. And she told how they had none 
of them any fathers or mothers to speak of, but just 
lived always down in the cellar with the old woman. 
How she sent them out every morning to beg cold 
victuals for her shop, and gave them in pay the old 
shawls and shoes and tattered frocks they wore, and 
a place to sleep in at night. How she was kind to 
them sometimes, but always told them if they didn’t 
mind her, the ** police’? would take them away. 

It was a cellar they stopped at,in an alley, far 
down town. When Honora called, old Mother 
Woodruff came up from below, wiping her hands on 
her apron. A fat old woman, very dirty, and 
wheezing a good deal before she could speak. 

“How d’ye do?” said mamma Crippen, standing 
there by the cellar steps, “This is Christmas time, 
and I want to have a Christmas talk with you!”’ 

The old woman was cross at first at being found 
out, and wouldn’t listen, until mamma Crippen said 
that everybody must make a living, she supposed, 
and she had nothing to say about baskets now. 
Only there was no harm, was there, in the children’s 
having a happy Christmas? And mamma Crippen 
talked and talked till the old woman remembered 
she had a Christmas herself, years and years ago! 
Her eyes twinkled a little at thought of that 
far-off time, and the corners of her fat mouth 
twitched a little as she said, ‘‘They may come, if the 
lady wants ’em; I reckon * can smart ’em up a 
bit.” 

Then mamma Crippen hurried away, for she had 
ever so much to do. She went past the fur store 
without turning her head, and past the toy-store, 
too, for that could wait till to-morrow. She went 
straight home, and found her little girls in the 
nursery, hastily putting something that rustled 
into a bureau-drawer. Of course she didn’t look, 
but called Mary and Fanny into her room, and told 
them where she had been and what she wanted 
to do. 

“T went out this afternoon to buy your presents,” 
she said quickly. ‘“‘Oh! mamma!” cried her little 
girls. ' 

“Lovely black muffs with cherry bows.” 

“Just what we wanted!!”’ chorused Mary and Fan, 
“Oh thank you, mamma, but why do you tell us be- 
tore Christmas ?”’ 

“ Because, my deara, I didn’t buy them.” 


The little faces grew long at this. and they looked 
ateach other and at mamma, wo dering what she 
could mean. 

“But I will buy them, if you say so,” said mam- 
ma, “only I thought you might rather do some- 
thing else with the money, and wear your scarlet 
mittens that grandma knit you, instead.” 

Then mamma Crippen explained that she had in- 
vited these little girls to a Christmas dinner in her 
kitchen, and that there would be plenty of dinner 
for them outof her market purse. Butshe couldn’t 
bear to think of them going away in the cold, on 
Christmas evening, when the dinner was over, with 
no stocking under their broken shoes and with only 
the old shawls over their heads. She wanted to give 
them warm hoods and stockings, to begin with, and 
perhaps a pair of boots, if her money held out. But 
it wouldn’t hold out if she bought the muffs. 

Mary and Fan began to answer at once, but mam- 
ma said, ‘No; run away and think about it.” 

So they went back to the nursery, and the more 
they thought about it, the lovelier the muffs seemed, 
instead of those clumsy mittens. ‘I never can 
pick up anything with them, and can hardly open 
the door,” said Fan. But as they stood before the 
fire, talking, the wind roared down the nursery 
chimney that he was coming, coming, to nip all the 
noses and shiver through all the broken panes and, 
ow—ooh ! ow—ooh! to make everything as cold as 
he washimself! Then the little girls tossed away the 
muffs, out of their minds, I mean, and ran down 
stairs to mamma, 

‘*We’ll do without the muffs,” they said very fast, 
to get over it, “and get the things for the little 
girls instead.”” Then, though the street-lamps were 
lighted, and the air was filled with fine little dots of 
snow, they all went out together to a shop where 
good warm things were kept. Mamma Crippen 
bought what she wanted, and Mary and Fan carried 
it home themselves in big brown-paper parcels. 

Christmas morning came at last; it always does; 
and the little girls came flourishing down to break- 
fast in the scarlet mittens, to show mamma they 
didn’t mind about the muffs. Alexander had his 
present ready by mamma’s plate; a buff china 
chicken, with a cunning little head that turned from 
side to side. Mamma said it should stand on her 
mantel-piece for ever and ever! And when the 
head came out in her hand, and the chicken was 
hollow and filled with cologne, she was 80 sur- 
prised ! 

And Charley! poor Charley, who had nothing to 
give, came down and stood before his father like a 
man, and said, “ Papa, I spent all my money, and 
the girls and Alexander gave me some of theirs, and 
then I bought a candy cane for you—and broke it 
bringing it home. So nowI will stop sucking my 
thumb for my Christmas present to you, I will never 
suck it any more !”’ 

For Charley when he was very tired, took a great 
deal of comfort out of his thumb. He was nine years 
old now, but the thumb was as good as ever it was ; 
and he had always said he could not stop! But he 
had taken a farewell pull at it, that long afternoon 
on the sofa, and now it was two days and he had 
stopped! It was a splendid present, papa said. 
Then the little girls unfolded their papers and there 
was something for everybody. 

‘“*But where are your muffs?” asked papa, who 
couldn’t understand why Mary and Fan were 
empty-handed, as he had heard about the muffs 
weeks before. ‘They are coming this afternoon,” 
said Mary, dancing round with the secret. “ Five 
little muffs !’’ said saucy Fan. 

Two o’clock came, and a dinner was spread on the 
kitchen-table, besides the one in the dining-room. 
There was a turkey, with cranberry sauce, and 
mashed potatoes, all smoking hot. And before the 
clock was done striking, came:a timid rap at the 
back gate, to which Charley rushed and opened. In 
came the five little girls, with their slippers tied on 
with string, and the shawls over their heads. But 
they were scrubbed clean this time, till their faces 
shone. 

“Happy Christmas!” said all the little Crippens, 
and the little girls answered as if they had never 
said it before. They sat up very shyly to the kitchen- 
table, and looked around out of the corners of their 
eyes, but Bridget was very kind indeed, heaping up 
their plates with the good things, and there was a 
real mince pie in front of Honora Finn. 


So when the little Crippens came out again from 
their own dinner, the plates were well cleared, and 
the five little girls were all talking at once. They 
stopped and were still as mice, the minute the door 
opened. But mamma Crippen had sent for them to 
come up into the nursery, and they all went up- 
stairs together, the five little girls and the four little 
Crippens. They played “hot-butter-blue-beans”’ to 
begin with, and then “hindmost of three,” till 
they were all well acquainted. And the little girls, 
in everything that was done, learned to play very 
fast, and Honora Finn in particular, showed a quick- 
ness that quite astonished the company. They had 
“Queen Dido’s dead,” till they nearly fell out of 
their chairs with laughing, and the youngest Witte- 
more nodded herself quite out of both her shoes. 

Then when they were all out of breath and very 
flushed and happy, Charley hung up the Christmas 
green that had been shaken down, and they all sat 
round the nursery fire torest. Then mamma Crippen 
told them what Christmas was,and what it was meant 
tobe for rich and poor ; a happy time for everybody 
in the world. And Honora Finn said to mamma 
Crippen, standing by the fire, that it was just like 
heaven to be there! And while they were all quiet, 
thinking, the early Christmas moonlight began to 
shine in through the windows, and it was time for 
the five little girls to go. So Mary and Fan brought 
out their bundles. Presently five little girls in warm 
hoods and new dresses, making a great clamping 
noise with théir new boots, came down the stairs to 
the parlor door to bid papa Crippen good-bye. 
While they stood thcre, shaking’ hands all round, 
there was a bumping and thumping all down the 
stairs, and something rolled into the entry at their 





feet. Dear little Alexander! But it wasn’t Alex- 


ander who fell, only the oranges he was carrying. 
For you see, each new frock was to have an orange 
in its pocket, to make Christmas last till the next 
day. In the burry they had been forgotten, till the 
very last minute, and here was Alexander, bringing 
them down. There was great laughing under the 
lamp as he picked them up and put them into each 
pocket with his own dear little hands. And Honora 
Finn, when her turn came, stooped down and kissed 
him, with a sudden burst. 

That settled it with mamma Crippen. She could 
hardly wait till the five little girls had walked away 
from the door in the moonlight, to burst out into a 
good cry. And Mary and Fan cried too, for sym- 
pathy, though they were very happy. For you see 
when people have played together, and been kind 
to each other, and helped each other, they can’t pass 
each other by, coldly, ever after, as though they had 
just dropped a penny, or some cold victuals in a 
basket. Their lives have come together somehow ! 
The five little girls carried home in their hearts.the 
warmth of the nursery fire, and the kind words of 
the Crippen children, that would last a great deal 
longer than the oranges ! 

And mamma Crippen resolved, then and there, 
that the Christmas feelings of pity and love should 
not end with Christmas Night, but should follow the 
five forlorn ones, throughout the year. 

8. C. H. 








THE MAN IN THE MOON. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


Sy I sat one evening in my study—everybody 
in the house being abed long ago, I heard a 
step outside, and a modest tap at the window. 
Opening it with some surprise, I was still more as- 
tonished when I beheld an old man, wrapped up in 
a fleecy gown. How he came there, I could not im- 
agine, and had no time to enquire; for he stepped 
in, as if quite at home, and sat down in the arm- 
chair which { kept for intimate friends, who some- 
times come to bother me while I am at work. 

“Talways did like this den,’’ said he, as he began 
to throw off his wrappings in a leisurely way. 
“These attic rooms are just tomy taste—so acces- 
sible, you know. I’ve been here often when you 
were not at home. May I trouble you to turn down 
that gas? I can’t see what you are writing.” 

The old fellow’s impudence was so impressive that 
I actually got up before I thought what I was doing, 
and nearly extinguished the light. ButasI turned 
again to face my visitor, I found that I could see 
him quite plainly. He had removed his outer 
gown: and his appearance was very striking. He 
was dressed in dark-blue coat and breeches, cov- 
ered with buttons; and every button was a looking- 
glass in asilver frame. His face was large, round, 
and very white. His eyes looked almost like two 
additional buttons, to button his head to his shoul- 
ders; but one was considerable larger than the oth- 
er, and a little out of place besides. As to his mouth, 
it was immense; as for his nose, he had none to 
speak of. I think he was entirely bald: but he took 
extraordinary care not to show me, by any accident, 
the back of his head ; so I cannot be positive as to 
that. 

I thought at first that I was the victim of an es- 
caped lunatic; and I was almost sure that such was 
the case when the stranger leaned foward confi- 
dentially, and winking at me with his large and dis- 
located eye, remarked with some show of embar- 
rassment, ‘‘I have called, sir, to inquire the way to 
Norridge.”’ 

“No such place anywhere about here,” said I, 
“and what’s more there never was.” 

“Dear me!” replied the old man, “I must have 
come too soon. Strange now, that I should always 
make that mistake. Of course I can’t go to Norridge 
till there is such a place.” 

At these words, I recognized him instantly. ‘‘You 
old imposter,” said I, with sternness, “ you can’t 
come here with that game. It was played out long 
ago. When I was a little boy, you were going about, 
poking into people’s rooms and prying into their 
business; and whenever you got caught, or unex- 
pectedly found the master of the house at home, 
you pretended you only wanted to know the way to 
Norridge, and apologized for having come so soon. 
You are old enough to know better than to steal 
about in this way. As for your story about Nor- 
ridge, it’s all moonshine.” 

The hoary reprobate listened to my reproof with 
placid approval, and even winked facetiously at the 
strong points. When I got through, he said, in a re- 
flective tone, ““That meddling Mother Goose!” 

I couldn’t help admiring the old fellow’s serenity ; 
and it struck me that an ancient vagabond and 
busybody like him might have a good deal that was 
interesting to tell, if one could only draw him out. 
SoI changed my tone of virtuous indignation, and 
began to open a friendly chat. “And you are 
the man in the moon,” said I, “ pray how did you 
come down?” 

“Slid on a beam,” replied the man in the moon; 
* Banisters—you know the trick—good deal better 
than stairs—besides, there aren’t any stairs. Its ban- 
isters or nothing.” 

“But how do you manage to leave your post? I 
shouldn’t think you could be spared.” 

“Little bit of anew moon. Don’t need me.” 

“Well, what makes you go about in this way, 
peering into people’s windows, and looking over 
their papers to, read secrets that don’t concern 
you?” 

“Good!” said the man from the moon, “I like 
you. You are the first one that has said a sensible 
thing to me for six thousand years. They talk to 
me a good deal; but it is generally all nonsense, 
beginning ‘O thou!’ Now how would you like to 
have everybody spouting such trash at you? I tell 
you, it’s mighty tiresome business., All that I can 
do to amuse myself is to watch the goings on. I can’t 
help knowing a good many secrets from my 
official position. Bless you! I have had the first 
news of all the love-affairs that ever were, I knew 





"em all, from Adam and Eve down to the pretty 


girl—uncommon pretty girl—that you took to an 
astronomical lecture the other night. Bright idea 
that, to go home the longest way—but not new. 
Says she, looking up at me, ‘ Did you ever see any- 
thing so lovely ?’ and says you, looking down at her, 
says you—”’ 

“Never mind that,” said I in some haste, covering, 
at the same time a sheet of note-paper on which I 
had been practising the most ornamental ways of 
writing Isabelia, “tell me about yourself.” 

“Well, you see,” replied my venerable visitor, 
“sometimes I get a little interested in a story 
(though they are very much alike), and then I am 
apt to pry about a littie to get the whole of it. What 
right have folks to tell me half of their silly se- 
crets, and try to hide the rest? Besides, there’s no 
harm in my knowing. I never tell. Not that I 
could’t tell many a good story, if the people had the 
sense to listen.” 

“ But after all,” I remarked, “you only find out 
half that goes on. You can’t watch in the daytime ; 
and you must miss the best part of the news.” 

“TI take the Morning Sun,” replied he, “to say 
nothing of the Evening Star.’ This was, of course, 
conclusive. The old man must certainly hear of 
everything that happened. and a great deal that did 
not. “I don’t want any of that news,” I continued, 
“but I wish you would explain one or two points 
to me. The professor, at that lecture the other night, 
said you neverin your life had turned your back to 
the world, and that there was a great deal of dis- 
-cussion as to the side which you keep so carefully 
concealed. Now I wish you would do me the favor 
to turn around for a minute.” 

“ Certainly,” said he, “ anything to oblige you ;” 
and with that he rose and turned his back to me. 
The moment he did this, the room became pitch- 
dark, and I couldn’t see a thing. Presently he re- 
volved his face to me again, and with a malicious 
grin said he hoped I was satisfied. 

“Not at all,” said I, indignantly, “you have 
played me a trick. Why couldn’t I see your back ?” 

“* Because,”’ replied the old fellow, in a confidential 
whisper, “‘ I haven’t got any. No back, no body, no 
legs. Iam nearly all cheek!” And, sure enough, I 
noticed that his round flat face was all I could dis- 
tinctly see. The blue coat and buttons seemed to’ 
dangle from it likea suit of clothes hung out for 
sale. As he spoke, he sat down again—that is, the 
clothes laid themselves across the seat and back of 
the chair, and the sleeves of the coat flapped down 
on the cushioned arms, while the bald old dough- 
face gleamed tranquilly above the whole. 

“ Well,” I continued, ‘‘ you can tell me, at least, 
what you have to do with tides, earthquakes, and 
the weather.” 

“Business is business, young man,” said he, “ and 
that’s mine. I don’t mind saying, however, that all 
this scientific talk is absurd. How would you feel, if 
people squinted at you through a spy-glass,made out 
your eyes to be craters, and your nose a mountain, 
and wondered what your wrinkles could be. I 
bother ’em a little, I fancy, making faces at them, 
when I catch them at their impertinent occupation. 
Some of these nights I’ll sneeze; and then there’ll 
be a commotion among the philosophers! ‘Traces 
of eruptions on my face ’—a pretty story! Let them 
look at their old earth—breaking out every little 
while, and no end of sulphur rubbed into its skin!”’ 

I saw that the Veteran Observer was working him- 
self up into a feeble rage; and I hastened to turn 
his thoughts in a new direction. *‘ Respected sir,” 
quoth I; “you have said that many an interesting 
story has revealed itself to your watchful gaze, 
Could you not relate to me a Christmas tale ?” 

“Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine of them,” 
chuckled he; “‘ which will you have ?” “ Whichever 
you like best,” I replied promptly, and prepared to 
take notes of what he said. When my guest observed 
this, he coolly arose, dangled across the room, and 
seated his clothes all in a bunch on my shoulder, 
with his shiny old poll on the top, so that he could 
conveniently overlook what I wrote. “ That’s 
right,” said I, making the best of whatI couldn’t 
help, “ give me the light of your countenance.” 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY OF THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


It was a clear, cold night; and the earth looked so 
downright lovely that, if I had not been the man in 
the moon, I should have chosen at once to be a man 
ofthe world. Midnight was already near, and I had 
navigated to the highest place in the sky, and set all 
the looking-glasses in fhe establishment so as to get. 
plenty of light, in order that nothing could escape 
my notice. The lakes shone like polished silver; the 
woods themselves, though they locked arms to-, 
gether and put up their big umbrellas, could not. 
keep out the brightness that I showered upon them. 
Everything was motionless and silent, except the, 
rivers, that rippled gently along, taking care to 
wake nobody, and the great sea, that never can keep, 
still, and snores and tosses even in its sleep. 

ht beneath me were two great camps. I could 
see the thousands of white tents, and the flags that 
hung unstirred by any wind. The armies were, 
buried in slumber, and the only signs of life were, 
gleams of light here and there from the quarters of 
high officers, who were perhaps anxiously discussing 
the plans and chances of the future, and from the 
hospitals, where both pain and love had banished 
rest. The quiet scene seemed strangely out of har- 
mony with ideas of war and violent death. It 
exactly suited my taste. There’s nothing I like 
better to look upon than repose. IfI had my way, 
there should be nething on earth more turbulent 
than the opening of a night-blooming Cereus, or the 
upspringing of a fine mushroom, except perhaps 
now and then a breeze to shake the flecked shadows 
in the forest glades, or a misty cataract to catch my 
rainbows. (That’s a fine sentence ; I hope you, 
ve got it down properly. You see I haven't 
listened to odes and apostrophes all these centuries 
without acquiring a command of language !) 

But alas! between the camps was a field which, 

though as still and peaceful as the rest, told a 
terrible story. It was a battle-field, and the wound- 





ed had been removed; but the dead remained, 
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turning up to me faces paler than my own, faces 
upon which had passed the ghastly dimness of 
eclipse. If you men must kill one another, why do 
you leave your corpses to stare in that horrible way 
at the moon? Many thousands have I gazed upon 
since I shuddered and shrank from the dying eyes 
of Abel; all other sights are grown familiar to me, 
but this one remains as freshly mysterious in its 
dread, repulsive fascination as at the first. When I 
ouce turn my glances upon it, I keep them there, 
though I would fain escape the vision. To-night 
it seemed to me more awful thanever. The dark 
border of evergreens that framed the picture, and 
the light snow that was so spotless white in many 
places, and so trampled and stained where the bat- 
tle-wave had passed over it, intensified, by’ their 
quiet beauty, the horrors of the scene. The air was 
mild and balmy, though it was mid-winter. 

As I gazed reluctantly upon the slain, I caught a 
lustre which was not reflected from rippling wave 
or fluttering leaf. I knew it well; it was the gleam 
of moonlight upon steel. A sentinel was walk- 
ing to and fro beneath the shadowy trees at the edge 
of the wood, and looking keenly out across the field. 
At this point. it was narrow, and opposite to the 
sentinel, the flashing of whose rifle-barrel I had ob- 
served, another forest came down to the borderof 
the open ground, Into this I now gazed intently ; 
for I suspected that the darkness concealed another 
soldier at his post of danger. Several times I fancied 
that I discerned a movement in thedusk ; but I had 
almost satisfied myself that my eyes (which have 
been a little watery now and then for a few hundred 
years past) were deceiving me, when suddenly the 
first vidette raised his rifle to his shoulder and took 
deliberate aim at the opposite ticket. I waited for 
him to fire, and the silence seemed deeper than ever. 
Nothing is quite so still, you know, as the instant 
when you expect a man to shoot. But the sentinel, 
though perhaps he had seen something indistinctly, 
appeared to be waiting for a better opportunity be- 
fore disturbing the quiet night with a shot. 


Half a mile away there was a country village, 
comprising a score of white houses, and a church 
with a shining spire. The houses were riddled with 
shot and shell, and apparently deserted ; and half 
the church was in ruins from a recent fire; but the 
spire was standing, as bright and fair as ever; and 
the clock ir the belfry was unharmed, though the 
sexton lay dead across the threshold. I had known 
the old man for many a year. We were fond of 
each other in a quiet way. It was his fancy to wind 
the clock by moonlight ; and afterwards to put his 
gray head out of the belfry window, and fold his 
arms on the window-sill, while he finished his pipe, 
with many a friendly nod to me. Now he lay dead 
at the foot of the tower, with the key in his hand; 
and the clock was almost run down. 

All this Isaw, while I waited for the sentry to fire 
into the thicket; but of course he saw nothing of 
it. He stood like a statue, his keen glance, with his 
fatal weapon, pointed at the hiding-place of his 
enemy. — 

Then the clock, with a last effort of its failing 
strength, began to strike. Ong! TWO! THREE !— 
very strong and clear—rour! Five! srx !—still full 
and sweet—SEVEN ! EIGHT! NINE !—failing, but more 
musical than ever—TEN! ELEVEN!—fainter, feebler— 
TWELVE!—a whispered cadence of infinite melody— 
and the clock was dead, too; but the air was full of 
the memory of its sweet, last word. 

‘fhe sentry heard the tender, familiar sounds, and 
could not but pause to listen. Involuntarily he 
eounted the strokes of the bell; slowly he lowered 
his rifle; and as the last notes died away, he leaned 
against the trunk of a tree, absorbed in thought, 
and forgetful of the stern duty of the present mo- 
ment. 

The hidden foe was evidently able to see more 
clearly than he was seen; for at this instant he did 
what would have been fatal to him a few seconds 
before. The thicket suddenly parted, and a soldier 
came boidly forward into the open field, holding up 
both his hands, to show that he was unarmed, and 
shouting in a loud, joyful tone, ‘‘ Christmas morn- 
ing! I wish you a merry Christmas!” 

The sentry who had been but just before thirst- 
ing for his blood, started at the words, hesitated for 
an instant, then dropped his rifle, and hastened to 
meet the stranger half-way, with a cordial grasp of 
the hand. 

“Lucky you didn’t step out a minute sooner,” 
said he, *‘{ would have made a holein you.” 

“Not likely,” said the new-comer, “I’ve had the 
top of your head covered for five minutes past; but 
i got thinking of things, and then that bell came, 
and I couldn’t shoot a fellow Christmas morning, 
you know, I say, have you got any children at 
home? They’re about filling the stockings now, I 
expect, while the youngsters are abed!” ; 

‘“Mine’s a boy,” said Number One, “ just look at 
this, will you? Never saw a boy to beat that!” And 
ina moment more the two enemies were compar- 
ing carte de visite photegraphs in the moonlight. 

Meanwhile, the scene, lately so desolate and silent, 
begart to be full of forms and voices. One after 
another, taking courage from the example of the 
first two, the pickets on either side threw down 
their arms, and advanced with shouts of Merry 
Christmas! to shake hands in this odd midnight 
truce. Then detachments from the larger guards 
began to arrive, charged te enquire into the nature 
of the disturbance; afid when they arrived, they 
joined the rest: until there were in friendly groups 
on the late field of battle, some hundreds of soldiers, 
as brotherly as if they never had been otherwise. 
For a while they chatted together, and then the 
whisper went round, *‘ Let us bury our dead !’’ Ten- 
deriy they laid the bodies of their fallen comrades 
into graves; and they made no distinction between 
friend and foe. This sacred work was nearly fin- 
ished, when an officer cameup ata gallop. He was 
making the round of the pickets to seeif every mau 
was at his post and properly vigilant. When he 
perceived so large a body of #jz men mingling with 
those of the enemy, he was indignané and alarmed. 
Riding up to a captain, he asked him sternly what 
this all meant, The captain was frightened enough 





to be caught in such proceedings by his commander ; 
but he put a bold face on it, and said: “ No fight- 
ing to-day, you know, General, it’s Christmas!” 
“Yes, General,’ shouted the soldiers, gathering 
around him, ‘“ It’s Christmas on both sides!” “ Si- 
lence !’’ thundered the General. ‘“ Go back to your 
posts, every one of you; and fire smartly into those 
fellows! Captain, you are under arrest, and you 
shall be tried by court-martial in an hour.” But 
the soldiers crowded around closer,, and cried, 
‘‘No arrests, mo court-martial, no fighting, to-day. 
We have given our word. If you try to break it, 
we will carry you over to the other side and leave 
you as a prisoner!’’ The word ran through the 
crowd, was caught up by neighboring bodies of 
soldiery, passed on from post to post and bivouac 
to bivouac, until it could be heard echoing through 
the whole camp: “ No fighting on Christmas day!’’ 


The General was brave and strict; but he saw 
that he could not control the strange enthusiasm of 
peace which had seized his whole army. Indeed, I 
am not sure but he caught a little of the contagious 
feeling himself: for he had received, that very 
night, a bundle of letters from home, and through 
acrack in his tent I saw him kissing a’ photograph 
just before coming out to visit the picket-line. But 
whether he was really affected or not, he seemed to 
make up his mind at once, that he must yield to 
his army, and with as good a grace as possible. 


“Christmas morning! Bless me, so it is!’’ said the 
general, very jovially. ‘‘That alters the case. But, 
boys, it will never do to allow this confusion. Let 
every man get back to his post; and the captain 
here shall go over with a flag, and we will ask for a 
Christmas truce.” 


In five minutes both parties had retired to the 
woods, and I turned on an extra concave reflector, 
by the light of which the general wrote a message to 
the opposing commander. All this while I had been 
watching the other camp, and now I saw the general 
of that army likewise preparing a message. The 
fact was, each of them had found out that his men 
would not fight, because it was Christmas, and each 
was hastening to get the other to consent to a truce. 
Very soon, two white flags appeared on the two sides 
of the field, and the two parties, advanoing, met in 
the centre, exchanged their dispatches, and returned 
for replies. At the same moment, each general 
opened the letter of his adversary, and said, ‘“‘ Why, 
they want a truce, too! What a pity I didn’t wait a 
little! But no; itis better as itis. We will havea 
real merry Christmas!’’ However, each wrote a 
dispatch to his king, saying, ‘Sire: At one o'clock 
this mogning the enemy asked for a truce of twenty- 
four hours, which I have granted. Our troops are 
in excellent spirits.’’ Away went the telegrams ; and 
the newspapers in two countries went to press at 
three in the morning with headings in large type, 
“Extra! THE END OF THR WAR APPROACHING! ! 
THE ENEMY ASKS FOR AN ARMISTICE!!! EXOELLENT 
CONDITION OF OUR VicTORIOUS ARMy!!!”’ 

Meanwhile, all was joy and good feeling in the two 
camps. The soldiers mingled freely together. No 
one remained in bed; and all were determined to 
make the most of the precious Christmas hours. The 
two generals walked arm-in-arm over the plain, 
through the woods, and out to the ruined church in 
the village. There they stood on the steps, and 
gazed upon the destroyed and deserted houses, and 
upon the prostrate form of the white-haired old sex- 
ton. They were both old men likewise; and the 
sight of the venerable victim, slain by an accidental 
shot as he was going faithfully, in spite of danger, 
to discharge his nightly duty, affected them pre- 
foundly. 

“T have been forty years a soldier,” said one, ‘and 
I have seen a hundred battles; but war never seemed 
to me so dreadful as now. I would give all my deo 
orations to see that old man restored to life, going 
up ‘the tower-stairs once more to wind his beloved 
clock.”’ 

“Yes, war is hideous,’ replied the other; ‘‘we 
soldiers know that best. It is the people who stay at 
home, kings and statesmen, who begin wars, and 
keep them going. If the matter were left to you and 
me, we could easily settle it; and the troops, brave 
as they are, would gladly see this Christmas truce 
become a Christian peace. Besides, there is nothing 
to be gained on either side by continuing the strug- 
gle. Pray, what are we fighting for?” 


“To see which will give up first,” returned the 
other general, 

““Why cannot both give up together? An idea 
strikes me. Let us send dispatches to-night to our 
governments, urging them to make immediate 
peace.”’ 

Quite enraptured with this plan, the two generals 
separated, and hastened each to his.tent, in which 
was his private field-telegraph office. As for me, I 
looked far away to a stately capital, where a mid- 
night meeting of a king and his ministers was being 
held. 

** Always more men and more money! ”’ sighed the 
King. ‘ My poor subjects will have but brief re- 
joicing in the morning over the truce; we shall have 
to announce in the afternoon anew conscription and 
heayier taxes. Asad Christmas!, Ah, gentleman ! 
if we had known the cost in blood and treasure of 
this unhappy war, weshonld haye been glad to leave 
matters as they were! It was not so bad, after all. 
Everything was comfortable enough, except the 
‘ balance of power,’ whatever that is,”’ 

“And the rectification of the frontiers, 
Majesty,” interposed the Minister of War. 

**O yes,” replied the sovereign, bitterly, ‘‘the rec- 
tification of our frontiers! Well, we’ve marked 
them thoroughly with graves. The towns are de- 
stroyed and the people are killed. I begin to think 
I would rather rule over a prosperous and happy 
proyince than overa desolated continent, If territory 
is al] we want, we could buy Sahara for less than 
this war has cost, However, of eourse we cannot 
give up now, We must not sue for peace, after 
having begun the war.”’ 

At this moment confidential despatches from the 
army were announced; and the Minister of War 
read them aloud (I looking in through the window, 


your 


‘ 
over hisshoul certo see that all was correctly given— 
you can’t trus . these Ministers of War!) 

‘In addition to the general message forwarded an 
hour ago, announcing a truce, I would earnestly 
urge the conclusion of an immediate peace, on any 
terms; and Iam confident that the enemy is equally 
anxious to terminate a terrible and useless conflict. 
The temper of the trgops is such that I cannot desire 
to lead them again into action. I do not say that [ 
fear treachery or cowardice ; but the truce now in 
progress, added to the effect which the popular feel- 
ing at home has produced on the minds of the soldiers, 
reveals a unanimous demand for peace, in which 
I believe the government will sympathize, as I 
certainly do myself. In testimony of whick, I here- 
by offer my resignation, if hostilities are to be re- 
newed.”’ 

“That is treason’! said the Minister of War. 
‘“*Yes,’’ replied the King, sadly, “‘ I suppose it is trea- 
son, because my subject speaks it. BUT WHAT IF I 
SHOULD SAY IT MYSELF!”’ 

There was an awkward silence for a few minutes, 


broken at last by the arrival of another dispatch. 


This was addressed to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
who read italoud. It was from the capital of the 
nation with which they were at war, though (the 
direct telegraphic ‘communication being destroyed) 
it had come by a roundabout road. But what’s the 
difference, when lightning once starts with a bit 
of news, whether it goes straight or not? In fact, it 
prefers a zigzag course, I suppose because it has so 
much time to spare. The dispatch was brief. I have 
heard that the minister who sent it prepared at first 
a long and elaborate one, introducing a lot of ready- 
made learning and eloquence which be kept on hand 
for such occasions, but his sovereign gave it back to 
him three times telling him every time to “ boil it 
down.” So in its final form it was merely : 
‘““ LET US HAVE PEACE.”’ 

The reading of this produced a great change in 
the council. “Now we can proceed with dignity,” 
said the Minister of War, much relieved—for he felt 
that he had come within a hair of losing his place, 
All the other Ministers hastened to agree with him, 
and in afew minutes they had worked themselves 


up into such a zealous desire for peace that you | 


would have thought they were life-long Quakers. 

‘““We must take them at their word, before they 
change their minds,” said the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs ; ‘“‘ If your Majesty please, I have herea full 
discussion of the points in dispute, commencing 
with the status quo ante bellum—* What’s that?” 
said the King, who was rusty in Latin. ‘ The posi- 
tion in which we were before the war, may it please 
your Majesty,’ replied the learned statesman. 

It pleases meso well that I don’t want to hear 
another word;’’ cried the King, “ I’ll write this dis- 
patch myself, J know what I want.’ So he wrote in 
large letters, “STATUS QUO ANTE BELLUM?’’ and 
sent it off in ahurry. ‘“ After all,’’ remarked the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Minister of War, 
“ that expresses the gist of the matter; and I am 
glad it’s over.” 

The King signed the dispatch with his own name, 
and addressed it directed to his royal brother. 
‘“* We'll have no red tape about this business,” said 
he. ‘Peace before daylight, that’s what I am 
after |” 

In an hour, back came an answer. When Kings 
once wake up to business they can telegraph as fast 
as brokers. This onesaid : ‘‘ WITH ALL MY HEART, 
Don’T WAIT FOR PARTICULARS. MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
10 paid.”’ 

The last words were those of the telegraph-oper- 
ator, who, of course, marked all dispatches after 
that style in the lower left hand corner; but he 
had surrounded his business memorandum with a 
magnificent wild flourish, to expregs his joy. The 
King and his grave councilors laughed heartily at 
the enthusiastic operator; but in their hearts every 
man of them was happy enough to cut a pigeon- 
wing. 

Then the couriers rode, and the presses began 
again on new extra editions; but the good news 
sped faster than it could be carried by human 
hands ; for the beautiful feet of the morning made 
haste upon the mountains, bringing the glad tidings 
of great joy. My watch was over, and I retired as 
dawn approached; but I was followed long by the 
echoes of jubilant praise and prayer, of songs and 
laughter and merry Christmas greetings round the 
world. 





The Man of the Moon had really so fascinated 
me with his part humorons, part pathetic, part 
satirical rhapsody, chanting it, as he did, in a low 
monotone, that I quite omitted to notice how 
absurd it was. When he had finished, however, I 
recovered at once my usual good sense, and re- 
marked : 

“What a farrago of nonsense! No such thing ever 
happened. You needn’t try to make me believe 
that armies will stop fighting, and generals become 
chicken-hearted, and governments sacrifice great 
questions, just because an old clock strikes twelve, 
and folks happen to recall that it is the 25th of 
December. You don’t know any more of political 
economy than you do of military science. ~ Any 
newspaper editor could teach you better. Such a 
lunatic ought to livein the moon; he isn’t fit for 
this world.” 

“*T see how it is,’’ said my visitor, while a cloud of 
sadness settled upon his open countenance; “I 
don’t suppose you can understand me; I must 
have come down too soon !—I think you said, sir, 
that you couldn't tell me the way to Norridge? Ah, 
well! I might have known by that!” 

He was gone. The morning had dawned; and 
down in the street I heard the newsboys crying an 
extra, with ‘A Glorious Victory on one side and 
Immense Slaughter on both.”” The wild moon-vision 
of peuce is yet too soon for the living, and already, 
alas! too late for the dead. 





— A newspaper in Iowa tells of a subscriber 
who stopped his paper, and in less than a week was 
kicked by a mule, and his wife despaired of. The 
moral—each person will draw for himself, 








PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. a 


I am composed of twenty-five letters. 
My 1, 8, 12, 3, 20, was a plant found in the desert. 
My 5, 23, 15, 11, it was not lawful to impose upon singers. 
My 7, 2, 3, is what Adam did. 
My 12, 22, 2, 19, 18, is a precious stone. 
My 14, 2, 22, 24, 13, was an ancient idol. 
My 16, 11, 10, 9, 4, is a fruit frequently mentioned in the 

Bible. 
My 21, 3, 6, 12, 13, was a Levite distinguished for wisdom. 
My 25, 2, 17, 10, 14, a famous ancient king. 
My whole is a Bible command. 
SHORT-CUTS. 

1. Behead and curtail a perfume and leave a persona 
pronoun; 2. A hard substance, and leave what every one 
has; 3. A multitude, and leave a eontest; 4. A small ani- 
mal, and leave a man celebrated in early Scripture history. 

Curtail an animal, and leave a Jewish title; 2. A Venetian 
officer, and leave an animal; 3. An English title, and leave 
relatives. Luu D. 


—ISOLA. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in autumn, but not in winter. 
My second is in spring, but not in summer. 
My third is in thaw, but not in freeze. 
My fourth is in wind, but not in breeze. 
My fifth is in quaff, but not in drink. 
My sixth is in thought, but not in think. 
My seventh is in altar, but not in shrine. 
My eighth is in string, but not in twine. 
My ninth is in yacht, but not in crew. 
My whole is a novel worth reading through. 
WII. 
HIDDEN NAMES. 
1. Do not drop the vase. 3. He lent it to me. 
2. The cat has run away. 4. Do raise the window. 
MARION, 
PUZZLE. 

Make six short perpendicular parallel lines, and then add 
five other lines, so as to make nine. Mary E. MAxwELu. 
TRANSPOBITIONS. 

Fill the place of the first dash with some word that will 
make sense, and theecond with the same word transposed. 
For instance: 

Isaw a —— in a — barrel. 

Isaw arat in a tar barrel. 
I took some —— sitting on a —. 
My —— I— you to — aloud. 
The eggs in the —— could be numbered by —. 
My —— gain was —— cents. 
Iam afraid I may —— the —— of my shoe. 

L. C. Warrron. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 10. 
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Square Word,— AGED 
ee 2 BB 
ETON 
Was Wess, mr WAM. DENT 
AKEMAN 
e sage; 2. prawn, pawn; 3. imprudent. 
impdhente a. 4 oat ; 5. ga P 
scare. — Rone ; un. ‘Wakimncd .» gaze; 6. read, red; 7, scarce, 
,_ Cross- Wor 0. 1 Mount Olivet, L. C. nen. 
FRANK, NSLIIB W. - apne, ‘oe. MATTIE Rogsrre 
Cross-Word E ristmas, L. WHITON, WILL 
Rt Sain W. "OLAnEe COPP, aware ROSSITER.— 
Eleven Mtlca_-Bay onne, Sedan, Louth, Samana, Rome, 


Tours, Lewiston, Acre, ’ oti 
Bun lawn Galena Tehing—an, Frankfort.—ROBERT 








‘The Church. 





NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 


Sunday, Dec, 25 (Christmas Day.) 
Monday, Dec. 26 (St. Stephen’s Day.) 
Tuesday, Dec. 27 (St. John the Evangelist’s Day.) 
Wednesday, Dec, 28 (the Holy Innocents’ Day.) 
Thursday, Dec. 29. 


African M. E..... Louisiana Conference eBbdeeseed P ° 
Advent CRGNONCOI Sy cca aes New Hanctord. 








CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 






Baptist ..........0«. Iowa (recognized)....Nov. 26 
ECO.+ = .conevee Pa...... 20 members “Deo. 8 
Presezcerien.. ® -Aug. — 
Prato. n(South)... -20** - 
coh sees an - 

Wedbetgues deck ode 10 “* _ 

Reformed, Ger... Chicago, Il. (4 chureh)..."."" 2%“ = 


CORNER-STONES LAID. 
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gigi Sian , Kans... ce 
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Baptist ............. North wo, N: “+4 _ro-fotiented = -Nov. 23 
ditto. ... Wells, N. Y. cated) Leese iT Nov. 30 
ditto. ewport, N. ‘ ...Dec, 7 
yoo wag cae Tama City Iowa ..Dec. 4 

- Brooklyn, lowa.. .. Dee. 4 

ditto. -FreeWill. .gosnes, Pa. -.. Dee. 17 
Luthera randonviille, Pa.. :. Dec. 18 
Meth. Ey rub Oak, N. Y.. .. Dec. 13 
dit Hawley, Pa. numa ..Dec. 18 

¢ : bye sais bite cnet vcedse om .. Dee. 21 
..Dee. ll 

a (S*th): “Belteriile pre .. Dee. 11 

Meth. Prot ewa ark, wos egececee . Dec. 18 

Pres! Watson 's Run, Pa . Nov. 13 
ditto. 2, .- Nov. 0 
a ‘ Pa.. .. Nov. 24 
¢ \. es -Le Sueur, Minn. “(openeda). «+. Nov, 24 

+  eweveee MEMFinGtte, Wik... ....00-- .. Nov. 27 

a \ ¢; ro, ih. (Holiansdess) "7" ..Dee. 4 
ditto. Birmingham, Pa@.............. --Dec. 4 
ditto. Baltimore Ma adhobéscgeccesce . Dee. 4 
Prot. 7 Fort Howsrd, Wis. (opened) “ — 
asso. AGSES cons, Lows Laetitia bone ofl Nov. 20 
eeeseoes Wellsburg. .Nov. 29 

owt egies .Minneapo is, ee Hee ants .. Nov. 20 








HOME NOTES. 


Bites Protestant Methodist laymen of Virginia, it 
is said,repudiate the action of theirdenomina- 
tional Conference, by which a union movement had 
been concerted with the M. E. Church South. 


—There are Sixteen Church Edifices in the State 
of Nevada. Of these the M. E. Church own six ; 
Roman Catholics, four; Presbyterians, three ; and 
Episcopalians, three. There are noother denomina- 
tions in the State. The Methodists have nine stationed 
ministers, the Presbyterians have two, and. the 
Episcopalians four. The Roman Catholics have also 
four foreign priests. 


—The Associated Press telegrams sometimes 
strangely mix up politics and religion. Thus a Ral- 
eigh (N. C.) dispatch of Dec. 17 announces that 
““Governor Holden was impeached on Wednesday, 
professed religion on Friday, and quite a sensation 
is created this evening by the announcement that he 
will be publicly baptised to-morrow in the Baptist 
church of this city.” 


—At the recent annual business meeting of the 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, the following statistics 
were reorted: Adissions, 173; Present membership, 
1,982; Baptisms, 64 ; Deaths, 11 ; Membership of Ply- 
mouth and Bethel schools,2,067; Collection of Schools, 
$1,611; Collection for poor, 1,500; Church collections, 
15,846; Pew rents, 56,000; Total, $74,957. In no year 
since 1858 has the gain in Church membership been 
greater than during 1870, 
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— Rev. J. H. Tomkies, of Waldo, writes to the 
Richmond Herald: “The Baptists of Florida are a 
weak band. The statistics of the denomination have 
never been fully gathered ; yet I do not suppose 
that we exceed 5,000. The white missionary Baptists 
have five Associations; there is, also, one colored 
Association, and one Primitive or Old School Baptist 
Association. Owing partty to the peculiar geograph- 
ical position of the State, the Baptist strength of the 
State has never been fully united and concentrated. 
Our State Convention has mairtained for several 
years a merely nominal existence; but the pros- 
pects for its continued existence and usefulness are 
brighter and more hopeful than ever before.” 


—In Memphis, Tenn., a series of union revival 
meetings are being held. Methodists, Presby¢erians, 
Baptists, and Cumberland Presbyterians join in the 
work. 

—The Catholic laity and Clergy of California 
have been recently greatly imposed upon by a man 
who represented himself as the Bishop of Persia. He 
was attired in gorgeous raiment, and preached in 
many Churches, soliciting money to aid in the erec- 
tion of church edifices in Asia. After amassing a 
considerable sum he suddenly disappeared. 


— As there is a great deal of discussion going on 
in our religious exchanges with reference to the 
proceedings of the recent Baptist Convention in 
this State, it may be as well to subjoin the exact 
statement of position which that body adopted : 

“By the term, Regular Baptist Church, shall be under- 
stood a church which is Congregational in polity: Calvinis- 
tic in substance of doctrine; which maintains the immer- 
sion of believers as the initiatory rite of a visible 
church; and restricts the Lord’s Supper as an ordinance 
of the church to those who have been thus initiated into a 
body of baptized believers, and become subject to their dis- 
cipline.” 

—Mr. B. F. Peixotte of San Francisco has re- 
ceived the appointment of United States Consul to 
Roumania, President Grant having been prompted 
to this action by the solicitation of prominent 
Jewish Americans who desire to throw the influence 
of the Government against the persecutions of 
which the Danubian Principalities have been the 
scene. Inan autograph letter the President says 
that Mr. Peixotto is embarked rather “in a mis- 
sionary work for the benefit of the people he repre- 
sents’’ than for any advantage to himself. ‘ The 
United States,” he adds, ‘**‘ knowing no distinction of 
{sic] her own citizens on account of religion or na- 
tivity, naturally believes in a civilization the world 
over, which will secure the same universal views.” 
As the salary attached to the position is nominal, the 
Israelites of the principal cities have made up a 
purse said to be equivalent to $10,000 a year for 
three years. It may be added that the cruelties to 
which the Jews of Roumania have been subject are 
attributable less to religious than to commercial in- 
tolerance. They are frugal, temperate and provi- 
dent—are the best artizans, farmers, and merchants 
—and, perhaps also are given to somewhat sharp 
bargains. 





— 
HOME CHURCHES. 

HE New York City Mission and Tract Society 
- recently held its annual meeting at the Bible 
House. Rev. George S. Mingins, the assiduous and 
able superintendent of the Missions, made a clear 
and interesting report. With fewer laborers, the 
work has been better and more thorough than 
formerly. Services are held in the Tombs every 
Sunday morning, and the female missionaries hold 
missions every Thursday. Lodging-houses are es- 
tablished for deserving cases. Lodgings were given 
to 8,000 men last year’; meals are also given, and 
employment procured. The Temperance Societies, 
especially for females, are achieving much good. 
Between 500 and 600 conversions were effected last 
year, and all those so converted were united to the 
churches. The general statement of the society was 
furnished by Mr. Lewis B. Jackson,'and is as follows: 
Mission stations, 7; missionaries, 40 ; missionary 
visits, 114,519 ; tracts distributed, 1,151,394 ; voluntary 


visitors, 311; Bibles given, 462; testaments given, 321; I 


volumes loaned, 3,819; children led to Sabbath- 


h: 
schools, 1,840; children led to day-schools, 258 ; per- M pnt 


sons induced to join Bible-classes, 403; persons per- 
suaded to attend churches and missions, 14,847 ; 
temperance pledges, 1,851 ; religious meetings, 4,897; 
backsliders reclaimed, 123; persons united with 
churches, 574 ; 2,582 prayer-meetings, gross attend- 
ance, 95,811; 1,129 preaching services, gross attend- 
ance, 77,484; 40 open-air services, gross attendance, 
15,000 ; 26 meetingsfor friendless girls, gross attend- 
ance, 1,300; 2,511 families and 7,000 persons aided, 
and contributions given, $8,411.24. 


Some curious questions relating to home and 
foreign organization have lately been raised by 
Methodist Episcopal journals. Thus a layman, with 
a quick eye for statistics, calls attention in a city 
contemporary to the fact that in 1868-9 there was 
an average deficit of $30 in the payment of salaries 
to each of the 7,424 itinerant preachers in the United 
States. Now the cash contributions of the entire 
Methodist Episcopal Church, including all collec- 
tions, amounted in the same period to only seventy- 
three cents per member. Practically then the 
clergy contributed at least forty times more than 
thesame number of laymen to the pecuniary fund 
of the denomination, ,Another point opened up by 
the same writer is the waste arising from the un- 
equal distribution of clerical energy. The minutes 
for the annual Conference of 1869 shows that there 
were 1,168 stations or charges left ‘‘ to be supplied.” 
From these figures a deduction of 160 is necessary 
on account of transferals, leaving 1,003 destitute 
charges. Meanwhile there are 386 presiding elders, 
and 257 college presidents, professors, editors, hook 
and other agents, in total 643, who rarely preach ex- 
cept in pulpits already filled. Were this number 
brought into active employment the number of non- 
supplied charges would be reduced to 360. It is not 
evident that such a reduction is possible—but it was 
perhaps well to show what causes are at work to keep 





certain churches out of the reach of the ministry. 
Why, asks our enquiring layman, is it not possible 
to re-organize—place the 387 elders over stated 
charges, and elect sixty bishops in place of the pre- 
sent ten to do the work of visitation? There are 
12,000 churches. Each bishop would have the care 
of 200 during his pastorate. ‘The ‘pecuniary gain 
to the (Methodist Episcopal) Church, under this 
plan, would be great, but as nothing compared to 
the spiritual profit arising from the concentration 
of Episcopal talent and work. With four churches 
per week to visit, and only one Annual Conference 
to preside over, ample time would be left for atten- 
tion to matters of general denominational interest, 
so that the office of bishop, instead of taking our 
greatest preachers and soundest divines from pas- 
toral work to serve tables, would open to its occu- 
pants the grandest opportunities for bringing the 
glad tidings of salvation to fallen man.” 





The corespondent of another contemporary dis- 
cusses the question of a great Ecumenical Methodist 
Conference, and opposes the plan on pecuniary 
grounds. His first point is that a grouping of 
missionary and home fields in a General American 
Conference is not in accordance with the Methodist 
polity. That it would entail serious expense is 
shown by figures, which are, to a certain degree, 
rather matter of prophecy than of present fact, 
although the basis seems to be irrefragible. After 
remarking that the Church now has three foreign 
Missionary Conferences, whose six representatives 
could be brought to the United States in 1872 only 
by an expenditure of $6,500, he continues: “ But 
these foreign annual conferences will be increased in 
number before the General Conference of 1876. The 
late lamented Bishop Kingsley arranged the work in 
China so that it may soon be organized into three 
annual conferences. The existing conferences, it 
may be presumed, will grow during the next quad- 
rennium, so as to be then entitled to two lay and two 
clerical delegates. To bring all these delegates to 
the United States and return them home will cost 
the following pleasant bill : 


Six Chinese delegates at $1,000 each 

Four India » 1,200 * 

Four African “ 

FourGerman “ 300 

Salaries of ministerial delegates during 
their absence, in all say seventy-two 
months, six years, say..........-.-..... , 


The expense of quadrennial bishop visitations to 
to these distant fields would be not less than 
$15,000, giving a total of $38,000. In reference to 
the proposed Methodist Ecumenical Council, the 
writer says: “But we must hold our General 
Conference at Berlin, Rome,- and Pekin by 
and by,’ say some of our magniloquent dreamers. 
Suppose it be Berlin, and suppose the delegation 
at that time should number four hundred, as it 
must with lay delegates in a few years. Four hun- 
dred delegates from the United States would expend 
at least $100 each in crossing the Atlantic, say $40,000. 
Add the expense of reaching the seaboard, say 
$30,000, and we have a grand total of $70,000, besides 
four hundred months, or thirty-three years of time, 
spent on the Atlantic passage. If the Church would 
bear to be taxed this amount, would not the Head 
ofthe Church justly ask, ‘To what purpose is this 
waste?’ For wasteit would surely be, inagmuch as 
no man can show that the world’s conversion would 
be in the least promoted by such foolish journeying 
and such lavish expenditure.” 


saseee 





The United Brethren in Christ, regarding whose 
statistics there have been conflicting statements, 
have just published an Almanac in which the pre- 
sent condition of the church (1870) is thus summa- 
rized: 
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118,055 3,924 1,473 $2,506,600 00 
That the denomination exhibits growth and an 
extending influence is shown by a comparative table 
which we have compiled from various sources: 
1866. 1867. 1868. 1870. 


3,444 3,924 
97,982 118,055 
837 881 





3,663 
108,122 
864 


770 783 7 
$411,280 418,720 525,681 580,288 

The denomination has 4 bishops; 6 colleges, one in 
each of the following States: Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, Iowa; 5 seminaries, and 5 
periodicals. 

The American Sunday School Union has found 
a fertile missionary field in the four Western or 
mainly North-Western States of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. The public-school roll of 
this section of the country includes 1,798,738 pupils, 
while the complete Sunday School statistics give 
only an attendance of 682,590, leaving 1,116,148 child- 
ren and youths without special religious attention, 
In some rural districts the densest ignorance pre- 
vails, Thus 9 missionary, who has been laboring in 
Illinois, writes : 

In this county I have canvassed five entire and two frac- 
tional townships—long settled—and found only two chureh- 
es, one Sunday-school, no settled minister, and no family 
altar. In 300 families visited, I fonyd no religious or secu- 
lar paper. ; 

Tn one place I met two youths, aged fourteen and seyen- 














teen, who were ignorant of Christ and heaven. In another 
group of five—twelve and fourteen years old—none knew 
of Jesus as the Redeemer. I visited a family of six chil- 
dren—the oldest fourteen years. Neither the mother nor 
her children knew of the Saviour. The Scripture I read and 
explained was the first they had ever heard of that “‘ old 
old story.” Mother and children alike were in the night of 
heathen darkness. The Bible opened a new and blessed 
world to their benighted souls. They drank in every word 


eagerly. The Sunday-school must be the first agency to 


reach these people. 

A writer in the Interior asserts that “ there are 
thousands of such places.”’” He adds, however, that 
during the past summer the missionaries of the 
Sunday-school Union have planted two hundred and 
seventy new schools in the North-west, and gathered 
ten thousand children into them. 





From the Protestant Episcopal Church Almanac 
for 1871, we compile the subjoined statistical table 
for the whole United States. The incomplete 
figures for 1869 we find in the Year Book of 1870. 


1870. 1869. 


Dioceses 
Bishops 
Priests and Deacons 
Parishes 
Baptisms, infants 
Baptisms, adults 
Confirmations 
Communicants 
Contributions 


30 

51 

2,762 

, 2,512 
7,214 — 
22,115 
218,315 
$5,002,721 


156,375 
$4,319,330 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE Judicial Committee of the English Privy 

Council has decreed that Rey. Alexander H. Mac- 
konochie shall be suspended from his office as ‘‘priest’’ 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn for three calendar months, 
and that the cost of the late ecclesiastical suit shall 
also be borne by him. On the Sunday succeeding 
this verdict, St. Alban’s was naturally crowded to 
excess. Mr. Mackonchie was present but took no 
part in the service. There were five other “ priests,” 
however, and ritualism suffered nothing from the 
enforced silence of its ‘‘ martyr.’’ Mr. Stanton, one 
of the curates, preached a sermon full of acrid com- 
ments upon the decision, and promising the “ bro- 
ken-hearted ’’ audience that naught of the decencies 
of reverential ceremony should be abated during the 
three months’ interspace. He also said: ‘‘I wish to 
announce, that in consequence of great scandal hav- 
ing arisen from the fact of sundry unfit persons 
having partaken here of the Blessed Sacrament, 
from improper motives—it is ordered that each per- 
son who wishes to join with us in future sball at 
least the Jay before so doing, give his name and 
address to the church-wardens, who will make in- 
quiries respecting his fitness, and report as to the 
same.’’ Should this rule be rigidly carried out, the 
opportunity for future prosecutions will be very 
small. 





Africa continues to be a battle-field for the 
friends and foes of Disestablishment. At Capetown, 
Bishop Colenso has involved himself in a vexing 
eontroversy with his canonically ordained but non- 
recognized successor, Bishop Macrorie; the casus 
belli being the refusal of the latter to permit two 
parishioners of the former to partake of the holy 
sacrament at Maritzburg. The discussion brings up 
anew the question of the Letters Patent from the 
crown of 1853, and the disputed point as to whether 
the Cape is under the control of the Church of Eng- 
land, or a mere missionary off-shoot of Episcopacy. 
Growing out of the same issue, is another quarrel in 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury has been 
obliged to take part, the discussion here having 
momentarily shifted to English ground. It appears 
that three colonial bishops awaited consecration, 
and that among them wasone for Orange Free State, 
in the Metropolitan diocese of Capetown. The 
Bishop of Capetown declined to allow this new can- 
didate to take the oath of canonical obedience be- 
fore the Archbishop, alleging that his portion of the 
Church is a Voluntary religious organization bound 
together only by consensual compact. If the Arch- 
bishop were to insist, and could insist, on canonical 
obedience to himself, the system would be gradually 
destroyed. He does not want wholly to detach the 
South African Church from that of England, but he 
thinks that it is not easy to bring the discipline of a 
non-Established Church into working harmony 
with that of an Established one, and his judgment 
is that oaths should be taken to the Metropolitan of 
Capetown—that is, to himself. As the Archbishop 
could not, or would not, give way upon this point, 
the new bishop has gone to Scotland to be conse- 
crated. It is doubtful whether this consecration 
can be other than void; at all events if legal it im- 
plies a withdrawal from the English establishment 
of a great Episcopalian Voluntary community, and 
the equality of a Cape bishopric with the See of 
Canterbury. 





Pius IX, in addition to his other perplexities, 
has the shadow of the Suecession confronting him. 
The Ultramontane party, according to the Roman 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gagette, is straining 


53 | every effort to prevent the election of an Italian 


Pope, from a fear lest guch qn event should bring 
the See ef St. Peter under the control of United 
Italy. The Jesuits are working in conjunction, and 
in the absence of 8 prominent character among the 
existing foreign cardinals, are urging the Holy Fath- 
er to fill up the vacancies in the Sacred College. 
“The three candidates put forward for nomination 
are Dr. Manning, Archbishop of Westminster ; Mon- 
signor Deschamps, Archbishop of Malines; and 
Monsignor Ledochowski, Archbishop of Posen; all 
of whom will be included in the next creation of 
cardinals. The Italian cardinals, as might be expect- 
ed, are, as a hady, opposed to the movement; and it 
is dqubtful whether Cardinal Antonelli will permit 
the distribution of the hats if he himself has any 
views on the tiara. It wil], howeyer, require all his 
subtlety to counteract the intrigues of the Jesuit 
Fathers Piccirillo and Schrader, who spend some 
hours with the Pope every day, and have complete 
possession of his ear, They have installed Monsign. 
or Cardoni in the archives of the Vatican, ousting 
the Liberal Father Theiner ; and one may judge of the 





lengths to which they will go from the fact that 
since Monsignor Cardoni’s appointment, all the pa- 
pers of the Pontificate of Clement XIV., which seri- 
ously compromised the Jesuits, have disappeared. 
They have even blocked up the little door on the 
staircase opening to Father Theiner’s‘apartments, so 
as to cut him off from the archives, and he can now 
only enter that repertory under difficulties.” 





_News of the Week, _ 





HOME. 
YONGRESS.—The Senate in the course of the 


/ week had before it propositions in relation to 
collecting the tax on the scrip dividends of the New 
York Central Railroad ; improvements at the mouth 
of the Mississippi; restoring Arlington heights to 
the family of Robert E. Lee; granting franchises 
and various privileges to sundry steamship compa- 
nies; sending a commission to San Domingo, and 
establishing a relief fund for Government clerks. 
Vice-Admiral Porter’s prospects for the vacant Ad- 
miraley are brightening in the Senate, but do not 
gain popularity in the House. The House spent the 
greater part of one day in considering the propriety 
of celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of 
American independence on a large scale, and in dis- 
cussing a General Amnesty bill, introduced by Mr. 
Butler. Retaliatory measures against Canada for 
unfriendly treatment of American fishermen were 
proposed ; bills were introduced for the encourage- 
ment of ship-building; for the revision of the postal 
laws, (the latter was passed, including an amend- 
ment abolishing the franking privilege, by a vote of 
103 to 65). The bill abolishing grades of Admiral and 
Vice-Admiral, passed after some debate. Amnesty, 
ship-building, appropriations, pensions, the admis- 
sion of Colorado as a State, and sundry miscellaneous 
matters received their share of attention, and the 
question of a holiday recess was decided. The ad- 
journment will take place on the 22d inst., and 
Congress will re-assemble on the 4th of January. 


Mr. Ingersoll will soon introduce a bill for the 
encouragement of shipbuilding, which will resemble 
in its general features certain measures which were 
not acted upon during the last session. It is proposed 
that all materials for shipbuilding, including marine 
engines, shall be admitted free of duty, provided 
the vessels constructed are not used in the coasting 
and inland trade; also, that all articles of ship,chand- 
lery or stores for vessels engaged in foreign traffic 
shall be likewise exempt. The object of the bill 
seems to be to help American ship owners, at once 
conciliating them and securing for them facilities 
which will enable them to compete with foreign 
merchants as in days gone by. Whether or no the 
bill, if passed, will secure the desired end, we leave 
for the free trade and protectionist journals, whose 
delight is in discussion, to decide. 


Some official correspondence has been submitted 
to Congress, where it appears that in February last, 
Count Bismarck, in a confidential note, urged the im- 
portance of combined measures on the part of the 
maritime powers, for the suppression of piracy in 
Chinese waters. The suggestions of Count Bismarck 
were readily accepted, and instructions were sent 
to Vice-Admiral Rogers, directing him to co-oper- 
ate with European nations in punishing recognized 
piracy. Vice-Admiral Rogers was likewise directed 
to confer with Minister Low, in case of any compli- 
cations which, threaten a war. The massacres at 
Tientsing afforded a case in point, and apparently 
Minister Low took a view of that barbaric proceed- 
ing, which was .rather more conciliatory to the 
Celestial Government than pleasing to that at Wash- 
ington. Secretary Fish, at all events, wrote as fol- 
lows to Minister Low, under date of November 
29th : 

Although the generai tenor of your note of the 
13th of September to Prince Kung is regarded as ju- 
dicious and proper, your assurance toward the close 
that a flagrant violation of the rights and privileges 
of our citizens by the people, ana the failure of the 
Imperial Government to apply the remedy prompt- 
\y are the only circumstances which will cause a 

eparture from the traditional policy of the Unitea 
States in their intercourse with China, is considered 
to be too strong an assurance of forbearance, and iv 
would be, perhaps, well that Prince Kung should 
understand that any violation of the rights of our 
titizens, and any flagrant violation of treaty stipu- 
lations of other powers may cause a change. 


New York has thus far been spared the disasters 
consequent upon severe earthquakes, and her laws 
regulating the erection of buildings, as well as the 
inspectors who have charge of the execution there- 
of, are lamentably lax, The result is that huge piles 
of brick and mortar are run up hastily, and without 
regard to copsequences, and now and then one of 
them topples over, killing and maiming such unfor- 
tunates as happen to be within reach of the falling 
walls, A case in point is furnished by the falling of 
a partly finished factory. The building was designed: 
to cover two lots running through from 35th to. 36th. 
streets, and was therefore 25 feet wide by nearly 
200 feet deep. The side walls were to be 80 feet, 
high, and of a thickness to meet the requirements 
of the law. It seems that even some of the build- 
ers were alarmed soon after the structure was begun, 
and remonstrated with the owner thereof. He, 
however, pointed to the official approval of the 
plans, and the roof was being put on, when certain 
unmistakable indications warned the workmen to 
leave; and they had scarcely reached the street 
when the walls fell, killing four persons and injur- 
ing several others, One of the published accoun‘,s 
states that, the bricks, after the accident, wers as 
clean and free from mortar as if they had never been 
laid in a wall. Whether this is true or nGg, the In- 
spector of Buildings excuses himself from responsi- 
bility by laying the blame upon the laws; but at 
the same time assembles his asgistants and admon- 
ishes them as to their duties, During the past year 
four buildings have fallen in this city, and in each 
case it is asserted that the inspectors were to blame, 
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FOREIGN. 


HE European topic of the week is furnished 
T by the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, which 
was very near becoming a bone of contention be- 
tween France and Prussia three years ago. Bismarck 
it seems has designs regarding this little rich princi- 
cipality with its area of near a thousand square 
miles, which may be carried out with little danger 
or expense, as it is not likely that either Austria or 
England will interfere to prevent its absorption, 
and military resistance on the part of the King of 
Holland will not constitute an insuperable obstacle, 
During the seven weeks’ war it will be remembered 
that Napoleon opened negociations with the King of 
Holland for the purchase of the Duchy, and found 
him ready enough to make the desired transfer, 
The North German Parliament, however, viewed 
the affair in a different light, and Bismarck, who it 
is suspected was privy to Napoleon’s designs, and if 
anything, rather favorable to them, was forced to a 
change of tactics. A conference assembled at Lon- 
don in 1867, and a treaty was framed, under the pro- 
visions of which the fortifications of Luxembourg 
were razed, and the Duchy was constituted in per- 
petuity a neutral State. The signatory powers 
afterward declared that they regarded thetreaty 
merely as a joint guarantee which did not imply 
that any of the powers must needs go to war if it 
were abrogated. King William, of Holland, has not. 
yet defined his position very clearly, but it may be 
assumed that Prussia will not wait very long to 
learn his views. The immediate excuse for the occu- 
pation of the Duchy is found in the asserted viola- 
tion of neutrality on her part during the present 
war, and upon the whole Prussia could not have a 
more favorable moment for acquiring the coveted 
territory. The justice of the proceeding is another 
matter, but with Russia looking on indifferently, if 
not approvingly, having at the same time irons of 
her own in the fire, which cause anxiety in the only 
quarters whence danger is to be feared, it must be 
admitted that Bismarck has fully sustained his well- 
earned reputation as a shrewd business manager. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, ix in an editorial article on 
the Luxembourg question, declares it to be the 
duty of England, in this crisis, to impress upon the 
Prussian Government the fact that her violation of 
the territory of Luxembourg will not be regarded 
with indifference by,Great Britain, nor allowed to 


pass with impunity. The mere departure from her | p55 


neutrality on the part of Luxembourg is no excuse 
for this Prussian aggression. 





Whatever fighting there is in France is in the 
valley of the Loire, and between the army lately 
commanded by General Paladines and that of Prince 
Frederic Charles. The latter seems to be steadily 
pushing the French down the Loire, meeting occa- 
sional repulses, but as a rule having affairs much in 
his own hands. Ducrot still maintains his position 
outside Paris, and the Prussians pay him but little 
attention in an aggressive form, although they 
doubtless keep a pretty vigilant watch upon his 
movements. The much to be dreaded bombardment 
of Paris does not yet begin, and it is to be hoped that 
for good and sufficient reasons it is indefinitely post- 
poned. All kinds of stories are afloat concerning the 
reasons for the delay, and it is even asserted that 
Von Moltke, Von Roon and Bismarck are engaged 
in an official quarrel. At all events judging from 
Prussia’s attitude, in re Luxembourg, it is evident 
that there is little anxiety at headquarters concern- 
ing the military situation. Miscellaneous dispdtch- 
es say that the French garrison at Belfort still 
holds out, but the besieging force has lately gained 
some important positions. The French General 
commanding at Tours has been dismissed the service 
for having abandoned the place before the enemy ap- 
peared near it. Thesurrenders of Strasbourg and 
Metz are to be the subject of investiga- 
tion by the French, under the law punishing 
with death, commanders who hastily surren- 
der their posts. In the former case it will be 
a mere matter of form, but in the latter it will 
be rigid. Four gunboats are cruising between Cher- 
bourg and Havre, but no Germans have appeared 
near either place. Four times the amount of the 
new German loan has been subscribed for, according 
to a Berlin dispatch. 


The Spaniards once more assert that the Cuban 
insurrection is nearly at an end.. They report vari- 
ous engagements disastrous to the insurgents, and 
with the re-inforcements which a quieter state of 
affairs at home renders it possible to send out, it will 
be strange indeed if the Cubans fight much longer. 
Still, desperate men in a mountainous country are 
well nigh invincible, and guerrilla warfare may be 
kept up indefinitely. General Jordan is exerting 
himself to send men and munitions to his adopted 
comrades with, it is to be feared, but poor success. 
Count Valmesada has reached Havana and assumed 
command as Captain General, to the great delight 
of the ultra Spanish party, who look upon him as 
the saviour of their cause in the island. On his ar- 
rival the streets were decorated with Spanish colors, 
and the most extravagant demonstrations of joy 
were indulged in by volunteers and citizens. 


Our Canadian exchanges have, since the publica- 
tion of the President’s message, used the greater part 
of their editorial space in setting at naught those 
parts of it which touch upon affairs in which the 
Dominion is especially interested. The best of them 
take a perfectly just and common sense view of the 
President’s elaims for the free navigation of the St. 
Lawrence, and appear willing to admit that such 
claims are founded on abstract justice. At thesame 
time they very properly insist that the canals which 
have been built with Canadian or English ‘money 
ought to be 6pen to American commerce, only upon 
payment of at least ordinary dues. Their views on 
the Fishery question are less liberal, and trouble 
may yet be brewing in that quarter. In England the 
propriety of a Royal commussion is discussed, to sit 
until not only the fishery question, but all other af- 
fairs now in dispute between the two countries are 


satisfactorily adjusted. 





The Markets. 


PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS of. the ‘principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 




















Barley. nagh.. -12, — Butter, « 13,984 | Flour, bbis.. am 
Beans, bush... 3.791 | Cheese, Bens. BSS | Meal, bbis.. 2, 
Peas, bush..... ) 3, it Hops, tales... 2,139 Meal. bags... Ried a0 
Malt, bush..... sbhds.. 1,052 | Rye, bush...... 250 
eef, pkgs pecke 8.761] do. bxs.,&c.. 2.465 heat,bush, 81,137 
Pork, bbis..... 6,526 weet oes. 2,249 | Corn, bush.. A 
rd, pkgs..... 3, | Starc , bxs. 6,771 | Oats, bush..... 219,856 
Lard, apes 195 | Resin, bbis.. 211 | Dried Fruit. pks. 1387 
rd, tcs....... 8,009 | Cotton, bales... 34,508 
t-meats,pks. ee | Eggs, bbls. 3,404 





Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Monday, Dec. 
19th, were as follows: 
bach oe vy etc. 
vue West., ® bush..$1.58@1, 0 | Corn, z DOM. cccccdccsees 72 @ 80 





Amber do. # bush.Ls@l, 46 Rye, # bush 91@1,12 
White Genesee, # bush.1.60G1.75 | Oats, # bush 57@62 
Spring, No. 1, a bush. ..1,86@1,40 Barley, WD DUR c cccccccccs 80@1,1) 


Flour and Meal. 


State Superfine, ® bbl. .5,10@5. 6 ! Gouthera Baie e Bl. $ ngs 
State Extra. # bbl.....-5,90¢ 96.10 d. ® b 

Western Extra. # bb1. .6,006 Rye. F jour, 1 int. to 7 “3 teers wo. ‘ 
Western medium, # bbl..5.90¢ ‘| Corn-Meal, inf to ex... ..3,30@4,35 
Extra G @ bbl. ..6,0 



































tte 
Pork, prime Mess, eet. 19@25 | B India Mess, 4 pe. —— = 
do. oe a a. - —@— | PN ag pickled, # @ 
Dressed H og. © esaced : 84@9 — pick ed, @ B...... 15@16 
Beef, ex. Méss, # Ni. pees NT ekpandoooopenes 1@12 
Beef, plain Mess, ® bbl. paca” holes, BP Macnces iix@ex 
Butter. 
State Extra, @ D......... +0 35@47 | Western medium, # DB... ..22@25 
Fenneyivania, x Ex., # B....34@47 | Common grades, Ree 14@18 
Western Ex., # D.......... 28@31 
Cheese. 
Factories, Extra. va: gale Farm Dairies, ee, RD IQs 
Factories, med., ® B..... Western, Good............. id 
Farm Dairies, ‘ae ? D 
Pooley fabs Game. 
Turkeys, # BD Woodcock M4 pair....... 80@1,00 
Chickens, Db ails, # doz............ 1,75@2,25 
Ducks, # B........ BBOD Es ocwcessencctceucese 65@70 
COONS, BF BD... cccaccsccccdsecs Venison, saddles, ®# b.. 15@ 18 
Partridges, # pair....... 80@1,12 | Venison, carcass,@ D.. 10@12 


Cotton, mid., N. sag PD.. 
Coffee, Java, eanecsecuas 





20.25 
white clo At  ©..23@2 
Seed, # bu.2,20@2,25 





LIVE STOOK. 
NEW YORE, December 19, 1870. 


Receipts fer the week. 
B@CVES........sececcceeeceses 60 cheep and Lambs.......... 35,890 
Raion s hosiccch caper cesses os BBs e cvb00d ciccecccoceccces 25,585 
VORB. cccccccccccccccccccoscece 950 

Prices, 





Prime wr ee 
do eee 


Sheep, prime............... 
a wed 


do medium.... 








do a Lambs, prime... 
Milch DORs ccciccocccocces 35@76| do = jum.. 
Veals, prime........ 13| swine prime. 


do ' medium 10%| do ‘medium... 








Scientific & Sanitary. 


SCIENTIFIC IMAGINATION. 


N defining the scientific uses of the imagina- 
tion Prof. Tyndall imagines that the whole sub- 
stance of the true blue sky which envelopes the 
globe, starting from above ashell of grosser atmos- 
pheric substance, say at the height of Mt. Blanc, 
might be compressed within a lady’s portmanteau, 
or even agentleman’s. In fact, not to be nice about 
such imaginations, he thinks a snuff-box might hold 
itall. Yet ‘“‘ with a bewildering sense of smallness” 
he thinks of the whole snuff-boxful as distributed 
through the vast spaces of our earth’s empyrean 
envelope. No one can read his now famous lecture 
without a fascination with the extraordinary audac- 
ity of reasoning as winged by such an imagination 
ashis; nor yet without many misgivings as to the 
real value of such scientific induction. He looks 
upon “‘ifs’’ as parasites of science, and only asks for 
a strong constitution (of the imagination?) to end 
the malady and extirpate the everlasting doubts. 
It is only the very few who can pursue the minute- 
ness of research practised by such men as Tyndall, 
and therefore the chances for the detection of errors 
in experiment and observation are the less, while 
the exceeding delicacy of the field traversed, gives 
increased opportunity for the disturbing effects of 
every element of error. In astronomical observa- 
tions no two observers can record with identical 
precision the passage of a star over the meridian, 
and therefore each observer must have set down to 
his observation a “correction” for “personal equa- 
tion.” How much personal equation must be 
allowed for a Tyndall, who happens to have one of 
the finest imaginations in the world, when under its 
glow and drive he is searching science in particles 
of bewildering smallness, inconceivably beyond the 
best microscope? 


POISON-PITCHERS, 


it the multiplication of conveniencies for house- 
hold use, there is need for especial caution to 
protect us against what may damage the health. 
The prolonged, stated use of anything deleterious 
tends often to consequences as formidable, as from 
large, single doses. Besides this the mischief is 
carried through whole familes, who are made miser- 
able both from actual suffering and from appre- 
hension, while the real cause remains unsuspected, 
doing its fell work. Metals are largely used about a 
house ; most of them are readily corroded by articles 
which are put in vessels made of them, and most of 
them are poisonous. Lead-pipes have hereiofore re- 
ceived much attention, and people should by. this 
time have learned their danger. The purest water 
passing through them is sometimes the most 
dangerous, and it would amaze those who have not 
looked into the matter to know how surely a pipe! 








met with everywhere, are so constantly corroded on 
the inside that workmen are employed their whole 
time in repairing them. He says that his pro- 
fessional experience has shown him cases of lead 
poisoning, which could be traced to no other source. 
Less than one-tenth of a grain of lead to the gallon 
has proved deleterious to health, but in the case of 
ice-pitehers he has obtained, by chemical analysis, 
two and eight-tenth grains from water which had 
stood four hours! Lead is bad enough by itself, but 
when other metals are present in contact with it the 
result is aggravated ; a person is then drinking the 
contents of a galvanic battery! If people will not 
learn to fear lead, they certainly must recoil from a 
battery. Let no ice-pitcher enter a sane man’s 
house which has anything in the shape of a metal 
lining. < 
A HANDSOME COURTESY. 


ONGRESS having appropriated $30,000 fortwe 
expeditions, one to Spain, the other to Sicily, 

for observing the Solar Eclipse, which is expected to 
come off on Dec. 22, the superintendence of the same 


—|was given to Prof. Pierce, the Head of the Coast 


Survey. ,Meanwhile as the English Government 
has done nothing for the benefit of English astrono- 
mers, Prof. Pierce, in a very graceful note, has in- 
vited a number of the most distinguished of these to 
accompany the American Expeditions. As his orders 
were to have the best possible observations made of 
this eclipse, the invitation comes technically within 
their scope; and yet it has been conceded all around 
that the last American observations exceeded in 
precision and success in all the practical details, any- 
thing that had been done previously. The English 
Government is so tramelled by red-tape, that the 
scientific men of that country do not have the oppor- 
tunity, under its auspices, to make use of that skill 
in manipulation which is their just pride. This 
international comity is worth all the cost of the 
enterprise. 


“Tt is an ill wind, &c.” The Paris gourmands 
are having an unexpected opportunity to gratify 
the curiosity ofthe palate. The rare animals which 
have been so carefully nursed and fattened in the 
Jardin @ acclimation, have had to surrender to the 
exigencies of the siege, and are now served up in 
ragouts. Kangaroos, ostriches, bears, buffalos and 
llamas have yielded themselves up to steaks as was 
meet. Itis to be hoped that some of the tasters wi!l 
retain their equanimity sufficiently, in spite of the 
grim surroundings, to make careful, comparative 
reports, to be filed away, with like reports of horse- 
tasting commissions, and English parliamentary 
South American dried beef tasting committees, for 
the benefit of dietary economies. 


It is asserted that galvanized iron for reservoirs 
and water-pipes is practically worthless. Galvanic 
action is set up, corrosion follows, and this kind of 
metal will not last any longer than iron uncoated, 
The zine which becomes dissolved in the water, it is 
needless to say, is unwholesome. But the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry says the process pays one 
thousand per cent. profit to the dealers, and of 
course it will have its valiant defenders. 


Farm and Garden. 


PRICKLY PEAR HEDGES. 


LTHOUGH the majority of our readers will 

not be able to use the prickly-pear for hedg- 
ing purposes on their farms, we haye enough read- 
ers in lower latitudes to justify us in printing some 
account of these hedges, of which the Rwral Caro- 
linian lately published an elaborate description. 
This species of cactus is indigenous in Texas and 
Mexico, but grows readily all over the Southern 
States. Its lobes are about eight inches wide and 
twelve long. The method of propagating is ex- 
tremely simple. The ground has simply to be 
thrown up so as to prevent water standing on it. 
Upon this heap the lobes are laid with enough earth 
scattered over them to prevent their being blown 
away by the wind. April or July are the most 
favorable months for planting. The only condition 
necessary is that the ground where the lobes are 
laid shall be clear of grass and weeds. The hedge 
will be strong enough in three years to stand alone 
and form a barrier impassable by large or small ani- 
mals. With a little cutting itcan be kept in any 
desired shape, and the cuttings can be used for pro- 
pagation or simply thrown in the line of the hedge, 
where they may grow or not, as the case may be. 
As the cactus is to a great extent an air-plant it 
draws comparatively little richness from the soil, 
which is of course an advantage to the neighboring 
crops. In the spring and early summer the hedge is 
covered with bright yeilow blossoms, and in the 
autumn and winter it is loaded with a magenta- 














colored fruit, which may be eaten by those who like 


it and which is excellent food for poultry of all 
kinds. The color of the pulp of this fruit is cochi- 
neal and is used as a dye, while if pressed and prop- 
erly treated it may be made into syrup like sorghum, 
or into vinegar. Surely if this plant possesses all 
these virtues it deserves » better character than it 
nas hitherto borne. A smaller variety of the prickly 
pear is found in many parts of the Northern States, 
but it is hardly availaple for any useful purpose. 


s 
To KEEP CELLARS FROM FREEZING.—The fol- 
lowing method for obtaining this desirable feature 
is given by the Scientific American. The experi- 


is eaten away to pass into the daily food of a family. | ment was tried py « gentleman with the cellar of an 


We have seen a pipe, with one year’s usage so honey- 
combed with pin-holes that water could no longer 
be drawn by the pump. Such discoveries are often 
made by plumbers who have not the conscience to 
reveal a secret which would damage the trade. Tin 

have more recently received a share of at- 
tention by reason of the solder, which contains lead. 
There being two metals present, together with an 
acid fluid the conditions are complete for galvanic 
action and the surer corrosion. Now we have a new 
trouble brought to light. Dr. Hayes, of Massachu- 





setis, shows that the metalic ice-pitchers, which are 


out-house, in which on several occasions vegetables 
nave frozen, although the cellar was fortified against 
frost by a process known to farmers as “ banking.’’ 
The walls and the ceiling were pasted over with four 
or five thicknesses of old newspapers, a curtain of 
the same materisl being also pasted over the 
low window at the top of the cellar. The papers 
were pasted to the bare joist over head, leaving an 
air space between them and the floor. He reports 
that the papers carried his roots through last win- 
ter, though the cellar was left unbanked, and he is 
confident they have made the cellar frost-proof. We 





do not counsél the special use of old newspapers for 
this purpose. It is just as well or better_to use 
coarse brown paper. Whatever paper is employed, 
it will be necessary to sweep down the walls thor- 
oughly, and to use a very strong size to hold the 
paper to the stones. It is not necessary to press the 
paper down into all the depressions of the wall; 
every air space beneath it is an additional defense 
against the cold. 

PRUNING Dwarr Prears.—An experienced pear 
culturist says that he nas examined thousands of 


dwarf pear trees in the grounds of others, and has 


hever seen geod, healthy,.vigorous trees where 
annual pruning has been omitted. Near his orchard, 
which contains 2,000 healthy, thrifty dwarf trees, a 
neighbor planted trees at the same time, obtained 
from the same source, and of the same age as his. 
The neighbor pruned a little the first and second 
years; but last year, his trees being full of blossom 
buds, he allowed them to bear and left them un- 
pruned. The season was a dry one, the fruit did not 
fully mature, and now from one-half to two-thirds 
of the trees are dead, while trees on which the pre- 
vious year’s growth of wood was cut from one-half 
to two-thirds are healthy and vigorous, and had an 
abundance of spurs and buds.—Jour. of Chemistry. 


WHEAT AND FLour.—At the annual fair of the 
Dubuque County Agricultural Society, in 1866, a 
premium of $30 was offered for the best barrel of 
flour made from winter wheat. A firm entered one 
barrel of each, accompanied with the statement that 
sixteen bushels of winter wheat yielded three bar- 
rels and one hundred and three pounds of flour—at 
the rate of four bushels and fifteen pounds of wheat 
to the barrel. Of spring, fifty bushels yielded eleven 
barrels of flour, being four bushels and thirty-two 
pounds to the barrel. The wheat was of a fair qual- 
ity and no more. 


Guano.—Peru is becoming exercised over the 
prospect of a falling off in her guano trade in conse- 
quence of the war. Both France and Germany are 
large purchasers of the article, and if the war con- 
tinues, their importations must be seriously affected. 
English purchasers are, on this account, congratu- 
lating themselves that the product will bear a 
reduced price. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE DRESS QUESTION—A Lapy’s Oprnton. 
—For myself, I should be thankful to re- 
turn to the habits of our grandmothers, buy a 
bonnet which would do to wear ten years; have 
three dresses, two for every day and one for 
“nice,” and wear them year after year till they 
wear out, without alteration; also twist up my 
hair in a plain wad at the back of my head. Ishould 
then bave more time for reading and study, and 
more money to spend in books, pictures, and travel- 
ing, to say nothing of the unlimited timeand money 
for doing good. And I know of very many women 
who would be only too happy to throw aside the 
wearisome shackles of fashion. But what would be 
the result? With the maiden, no more beaux ; with 
the wife, a cessation of devotion on the part of her 
husband—results too dire to be contemplated for a 
moment. Ispeak whatI know and testify what I 
seen. Ihave myself been to parties sensibly and 
economically clad, and I was despised and rejected 
of men; again, Ihave been more fashionably and ex- 
pensively attired, and I had more beaux than I knew 
what to do with. By the way, why don’t some of 
the wise and sensible bachelors court and marry 
among the vast army of working girls? They are 
dressed simply, and are accustomed to habits of 
economy. They would be glad enough of good 
homes, and would make excellent wives. They are 
personally attractive, and, I doubt not, are quite as 
refined and intelligent a8 the average of fashionable 
women. Why is there not a greater demand for them 
as wives,and why arenot the Flora McFlimseys a drug 
in the market? Let the facts speak for themselves. 
Be not deceived, O, my brethren! With you lies 
the fault; from you must come the remedy—refuse 
to pay court to silks, — frills and chignons, 
and we shall go over to calico in battalions.—Cor. N. 
Y. Evening Post. 


CaurcH Music iy OLtp Times.—But it is not 
long since the effort to sing “‘ by note”’ and in good 
time was regarded as very unsafe, if not positively 
wicked. A tuning fork was prohibited by the senti- 
ment of the church, and “ taking the sound” by 
some innovating leader has set many a heresy-hunt- 
ing session at dogma and discipline. It is not long 
since the precentor in many churches carried his 
music book to his seat hidden under his coat, then 
held it below the seat, while getting started on his 
tune. Persons are yet living who used to hear a very 
orthodox minister say, before proceeding with the 
morning prayer, “I heard some of that bass this 
morning again. I hope it will not be repeated, for 
I find nothing authorizing it in the word of Ged.”’ 


An Imposinon on Youne Dickens.—Readers 
of Dickens’ Notes will remember the description of 
a man whom he took for an average American, who 
asked all sorts of questions about his fine coat, watch, 
where he had been, was going, and asked this, that 
and the other thing. Here is the explanation, fur- 
nished by a correspondent of the Philadelphia Press: 
“The ‘man with a light, fresh-colored face, and a 
pepper-and-salt suit of clothes, who was the ‘most 
inquisitive fellow that can possibly be imagined,’ 
lived here in 1842, and has since been Sheriff of Cen- 
ter County. He anda party of friends were return- 
ing home from Harrisburgh, and, being naturally of 
a jovial turn of mind, ‘made game’ of Dickens the 
entire trip. The Sheriff played the native American 
to perfection, and, as the event showed, completely 
‘sold’ the whole English party and retinue. When 
the ‘American Notes’ first appeared, the people 
about here recalled the Sheriff’s original version 
of the incident, and were intensely amused.” / 


How To Caprure Snakes—The following anec- 
dote is told of Joseph Nauhaught, a worthy deacon 
of a church once existing in Massachusetts, near 


[Oontinued on Page 400.] 
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Look at the Figures. 

Notice the date following your name, 
on the little printed slip on the wrapper 
of your CHRISTIAN Unton this week, and 
if your time is about to expire, be sure to 
renew promptly so as to keep your file 
complete and lose no numbers. 


Financial. 














NEW YORK, December 19th, 1870. 

Gold has been steady and dull as a rule since our 
last. Rates paid for carrying ranged from I to 6 
per cent. On Wednesday the market wasa little 
more active and advanced. The dearth of Euro- 
pean news owing te the existing breaks in the At- 
lantic cables, has a depressing effect on all the more 
rensitive financial Gommodities, and its effects are 
alsojte be seen @ a less extent in the staple articles 
of commerce. 

Provisions of all kinds were more or less af- 
fected by the renewed agitation of the Hastern 
Question in Europe, and in the absence of details 
the imagination of dealers bas the better oppor- 
tunity to become excited. The immediate result of 
the news was a decline in cotton and an advance in 
breadstuffs. 

Government Securities have been steady and 
strong throughout the week, 

Money continues easy at 5@7 per eent. on call. 

The Stock Market opened with considerable 
activity on Monday, but soon became weak, and Ge- 
clined, a state of things which has continued,with 
only temporary and unimportant periods of activity. 


Railroad Corporations are somewhat excited 
overa decision in the United States Court of Bank- 
ruptcy in Boston in the case of the Beston, Hart- 
ford and Erie Road. Judge Shepley ruled that Rail- 
way corporations are clearly embraced ia the terms 
of “ business corporations” in the Bankrupt Law. 
The natural inference is that the Boston, Hartford 
and Erie Railroad is now in bankruptcy, its stock 
being worth less than two cents. on the dollar.§ 
American Gold Ooin..... . 1103 111, oll ee Ho 110% 


Eaizacacacaca 


: Y. Cent. and Hudson scrip. 
Hi arlem 


Northwestern, pref.. 

tock Isiand 

Milwaukee and 8t. Pau 

Milwaukee and Bt. Pau, peat 
New Jersey Central . eee 
FortWayne 





HARVEY Fig. A. 8. Hatcu. 
(23> Fisk & Hatcu, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT 


mes 5 4 
0.5 Nassau 8 | 
New Yorg, Ya mem 17, 1870. 


FUNDING FIVE.TWENTY BONDS. 


Within the past three months a very 
large amount of Five-Twenty Bonds have 
been funded through our office into the 
First MortGaGE Bonps of the CENTRAL 
Pactrio RarmrRoap Company, besides 
large sales of the same securities for new 
investments. 

We deal in Central Pacific Bonds the 
same as in Government Securities, and 
regard them as affording the desired me- 
dium for funding Five-Twenty Bonds, 
without reduction of interest, and with 
unimpaired security. 

They are all Coupon Bonds of $1,000 
each, interest payable Jan. 1 and July 1. 

The Earnines of the Road for 1870 will 
reach Kight Million Dollars, and the in- 
crease is shown in the following figures: 


Earnings from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1870 
Earnings from Jan. 1 to Dec. 1, 1860 





We ‘eoep a Supply of these Securities on 
hand, and furnish them at current mar- 
ket price, which to-day is 91}. 

This price includes the coupon due Jan- 
uary 1. 

Pro ie of $1,000 5-20 bond of 1867, sold to- 


da $1,100 00 
eas nee #1, ww Céntrai Pacific bond wenn ha 


Difference realized.. seocsceee $175 00 

We continue, as heretofore, to buy and 

sell Government Bonds, make Collec- 

tions, receive deposits, subject to check 

at sight without notice, and allow inter- 

est on balances, and do a general Bank- 
ing business. FISK & HATCH. 








THOMAS DENNY & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
No. 39 Wall Street, New York. 


We offer for sale: 

ST. LOUIS, ALTON AND TERRE HAUT 10 per 
Cent. Mortgage Equipment Bonds at % and interest. 

BELLEVILLE AND SOUTHERN ILLINOIS R. 
R.8 per Cent. Ist Mortgage Bonds, Sinking Fund 
and interest guaranteed, at 90 and interest. 

CEDAR FALLS AND MINNESOTA Ist Mortgage 
7 per Cent. Bonds, Sinking Fund and interest guar- 
anteed, at 82}4 and interest. 

These bonds are on finished <= earning more 
than reguisite t to pa: t » and are 
offered at low prices nna their intrinsic 
value. 

All othe? Railroad Bonds furnished at current 
market rates. Orders for Stocks, Bonds, Gold, Gov- 
ernments, and other Securtties executed promptly at 
the various boards. Interest allowed on deposits. 
Advances made on current securities. Financial 
circulars furnished gratuitously to customers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

We wil furnish any bonds that are offered on sub- 
ecription at subscription rates, without commission, 
express charges paid, receiving all current securities 
at full market rates, and will guarantee to furnish 
them generally at such rates less than subscription 
prices as to make tt an object to deal with us. 


GERMAN AND FRENON. 


Send for Catalogues of Text- 
‘ P¢ pig Hour, York. 
jew Tor! 
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GW 


CITY 


FOR SALE. 


CHOICE 


COUNTY BONDS, 


PAYING 


10 PER CENT. AND OVER, 


at a Reduction below Pay for the present only. 


COVERNMENT AND 


free of Charge. 


FREE OF ALL TAXES, 


Authorized by the Legislature, and confirmed by a large vote of the People at Elections held for that 
purpese. All of a high order and first-class Securities of undoubted character. 
payable in the City of New York. Suitable for Permanent, Safe, and Profitable Investments. For Sale 


Interest and Principal 


OTHER SECURITIES 


Received in Exchange at the Best Rates, and Bonds Purchased by out-of-town Residents sent by Express 


Trustees, Executors of Estates, Capitalists, and others seeking Reliable Investments are Purchasing 


these Loans. 


ALSO, 





. ¥. CITY RAILROAD STOCKS & BONDS, 
INSURANCE, BANK, AND GASLIGHT STOCKS, 


Including an Extensive Variety of Railroad Bonds and other Securities, 


au of a first-Class Character, paying Large Dividends 





No. 43 Pine 


for many years. 


and Interest, at Low Rates, for Investment by 


ALBERT H. 


BANKER, STOCKBROKER, AND AUCTIONEER, 


NICOLAY, 


Street, N. ¥. 


—_ a 
N. B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Lerge Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House 





Mobile & Montgomery 
RAILROAD 


0% | First Mortgage 8 per Cent, Gold Bonds, 


endorsed by the State of Alabama, on completed 
road, $13,000 per mile, of established and increasing 
earnings. Security indubitable; examined, recom- 
mended, and for sale at 95 and accrued interest, by 
SOUTTER & CO., 53 William St., 
DREXEL, WINTHROP & CO., 18 Wall St. 


"| Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 Broadway, corner Bleecker cond mam 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
fortieth semi-annual dividend, on all deposits by 
the rules entitled thereto, at the rate of six percent 
payable on and after the third Monda 

so on extra dividend of one-half o: 
one per cent, of the accumu surplus, payable 
at the same time. 


Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 


same as & deposit. 

E. J. BROWN, President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C. F. ALVORD, Secretary, 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 


BANKERS,: 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Govrnment, Railway 
and other Securities. 


om ae ESAINGS BANK, 


BOs 4 
= t fond Ja - Money 
ae S tied ow Ww "So 
PASSETS 12,460.76 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
i See the Magnificent 








~~ | Holiday: Number, full of the 


Freshest and Best Literary 
Matter, and Elegant Illustra- 


tions. 
Ready December 20th ! 
PLEASING! PRAOTIOCAL! PROGRESSIVE! 


BRET HARTE, 
GAIL HAMILTON, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
J. JACKSON JARVES, 
FLORENCE PERCY, 

EUGENE BENSON, 

HILDA ROSEVELT, 
ROLLO RAMBLER, 
P. GREEN, 


of the most brilliant and able 
e country, will con’ jute, 
during 187i, to 


The Art Review: 


A Record of Art-Progress in America. 
Beautifully Illustrated ! 


Quarto in form, elegantl Ai rinted on tint pa 
containing the art news 0 the principal cities 
and live editorial and contributed papers upon 


ART, MUSIC, AND LITERATURE. 


Each number accompanied by a choice full-page o- 
riginal engraving, on plate paper, ready for framing 


Every American Home Should Have It. 
Bi-Monthly, $1.50a Year, Single Copies, 25 Cents. 
The most Liberal Premiums and the Largest Oash 
Commissions. 


E. H. TRAFTOWN, Publisher and Proprietor. 
39 Park Row, New York ; 115 Madison Street, Chicago 
For Sale by Newsdealers Everywhere. 


Magnificent Holiday Magazine | 
Elegant Typography ! 
Superb Illustrations ! 
Brilliant Table of Contents! 


And a score mo 
writers in 





number of 


THE ART REVIEW, 
Ready December 20th, 
E. H. TRAFTON, 
Publisher and Proprietor. 
39 Park Row, New York; 
115 Madison &t., Chicago. 





Send 2 cents for a copy of the beautiful January 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








THE ILLUSTRATED 


LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 


TWENTY VOLUMES NOW !READY, 
CONTAINING OVER 
ONE THOUSAND BEAUTIFUL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


The exraordinary popularity achieved by 
the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WON- 
DERS is based upon the following points: 

Ist. Its design is entirely unique, No similar col- 
lection has ever before been undertaken in this 
country,and the novelty of the plan isonly rivaled 
by its acceptability. 

2d. The subjects discussed are widely diverse, and 
they are treated by writers who are nou only thor- 
oughly familiar with them, but who have been es- 
pecially selected for their ability to write in a popu- 
lar and entertaining style. Each volume is,moreover. 
a complete treatise in itself upon the particular 
subject to which it is devoted,and comprises the 
latest developments in each department of investi- 
gation and discovery. 

3d. The different volumes are profusely illustrated 
by designs from the best artists, most carefully ex- 
ecuted, and specially adapted to the elucidation of 
the text. They are handsomely printed upon tinted 
paper, and every care has been taken in their me- 
chanical production to make them an ornament to 
the FAMILY LIBRARY, or acceptable for useas 
PRIZES or PRESENTS, for al) of which purposes 
they are unexcelled. 

The volumes may be purchased separately, or in 
libraries classified according to their subjects, as 
below : 

Each one vol., 12mo. Price per volume, $1.50. 
Wonders of Nature. 

The Human Body. 

The Sublime in Nature. 

Intelligence of Animals, 

Thunder and Lightning. 

Bottom of the Sea. 

Meteors. 

Six volumes in a neat box, $9. 
Wonders of Science. 

The San. By Guillemen. 

Wonders of Heat. 

Optical Wonders. 

w 's of Acoustics 

Four Volumes in a neat box, $6, 
Wonders of Art. 

Italian Art. 

Architecture. 

Glass-making. 

Light-houses and Light-ships. 

Wonders of Pompeii. 

Egypt 3,300 Years Ago. 

Six volumes in a neat box, $9. 
Wonderful Adventures and Exploits. 

Bodily Strength and Skill. - 

Balloon Ascents, 

Great Haunts, 

Arms and Armer. 

Four volumes in a neat box, $6. 


a 





OR THE TWENTY VOLUMES NAMED ABOVE 
IN A HANDSOME BLACK-WALNUT 
RACK FOR $30. 

Any or allthe volumes of the ILLUS- 
TRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS sent 
to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 
the price, 

A descriptive catalogue of the Wonder-Library, 
with specimen illustrations, sent to any address on 
application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


OXFORD 
BIBLES 


Are everywhere celebrated for 


' BEAUTY OF TYPOCRAPHY, 
QUALITY OF PAPER, 
EXCELLENCE OF BJNDING 
And Extent of Variety both of Sizes 

and Styles. 
All the respectable Book Stores keep them. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 








42 Bleecker St., N. ¥. 





The New-York Tribune. 


1871. 


Through struggle and suffering, at the 
cost of multiform agonies, bereavements, 
devastations, the American Idea embodied 
in the preamble to our fathers’ Declaration 
of Independence approaches its complete 
realizatien. The noble, inspiring assertion 
that “all men are created equal,” and en- 
dowed by their Creator with inalienable 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, is no longer a glittering gener- 
ality, a poet’s fancy, a philosopher’s specu- 
lation, but the recognized base of our poli- 
tical fabric. The benign Revolution, which 
dates from the Boston Massacre of 1770, 
finds its logical completion, just one cen- 
tury later, in the XVth Amendment, which 
gives to the equal political and civil rights 
of every man born or naturalized in our 
Republic the shield and defense of the 
Federal Constitution. The billows of Caste 
and Privilege may roar and rage around 
that rock, and may transiently seem on the 
point of washing it away: but its founda- 
tions are deep-laid and steadfast, and the 
breakers of Reaction and Slavery are hurled 
against and dash their spray over it in 
vain. 

We do not underrate the forces of Preju- 
dice and Aristocracy. We do not forget 
that a very large minority of the American 
People still hold in their inmost hearts 
that Blacks have no rights which Whites 
are bound to respect. We fully appreciate 
the desperation wherewith all the warring 
elements of hatred to Republican achieve- 
ment will be combined and hurled against 
the battlements of Republican ascendency 
in the Presidential Election of 1872. We 
do not doubt that local successes, facilitated 
by Republican feuds and dissensions, will 
inspire the charging host with a sanguine 
hope of victory, such as nerved it to put 
forth its utmost strength in the earlier 
stages of the contests of 1864 and 1868. 
Yet our faith is clear and strong that the 
American People still bless God that, on 
the red battle-fields of our late Civil War, 
the Union was upheld and Slavery de- 
stroyed, and will never consciously decide 
that the precious blood thereon poured out 
was lavished in vain. 

THE TRIBUNE believes in the prosecu- 


tion of the great struggle by legitimate 20 Co 


means to benoficent ends. To State Sov- | 50 
ereignty, it opposes indissoluble National 
Integrity ; to Slavery for- Blacks, Liberty 
for All; to Proscription, Enfranchisement ; 
to Popular Ignoranco, Universal Educa- 
tion ; to intensity and eternity of wrathful 
Hate, universal and invincible Good Will. 
It would fain de its utmost te hasten the 
glad day when the South shall vie with 
the North in exultation and gratitude over 
the disappearance of the last trace or taint 
of that spirit which impelled Man to exult 
in the ownership and chattelhood of his 
fellow Man. 

Profoundly do we realize that the con- 
test is not yet ended—that Millions mourn, 
more or less publicly, the downfall of the 
slaveholder’s Confederacy, and rear their 
children to hate those by whose valor and 
constancy its overthrow was achieved. If 
we ever seem to differ essentially from 
other Republicans, our conviction that 
magnanimity is never weakness, that ven- 
geance is never politic, and that devils are 
not cast out by Beelzebub, must serve to 
explain alleged eccentricities whose per- 
fect vindication we leave to Time and Re- 
flection. : 

THE TRIBUNE has been, is, and must be, 
a zealous advocate of Protection to Home 
Industry. Regarding habitual idleness as 
the greatest foe to human progress, the 
bane of human happiness, we seek to win 
our countrymen in masses from the en- 
snaring lures of Speculation, of Traffic 
and of always over-crowded Professions, to 
the tranquil paths of Productive Industry. 
We would gladly deplete our over-crowded 
cities, where thousands vainly jostle and 
crowd in misguided quest of “ Something 
to Do,” to cover prairies and plains with 
colonies ,absorbed in Agriculture, Me- 
chanics and Manufactures, and constantly 
projecting into the blank, void wilderness 
the homes and the works of civilized Man. 
Holding the Protection of Homo Industry 
by discriminating duties on imported 
Wares and Fabrics essential to the rapid, 
beneficent diffusion of Production in all 
its phases and departments, and so to the 
instruction of our people in all the gainful 
arts of Peace, we urge our countrymen to 
adhere to and uphold that policy, in un- 
doubting faith that the true interest, not 
of a class or a section, but of each section 
and every useful class,is thereby subserved 
and promoted. 


TuE TRIBUNE aims to be preémintly a 
Newe-paper. Its correspondents traverse 





every State, are present on every impor- 
tant battle-field, are early advised of every 
notable Cabinet decision, observe the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, of Legislatures, and 
of Conventions, and report to us by tele- 
graph all that seems of general interest. 
We have paid for one day’s momentous ad- 
vices from Europé by Cable far more than 
our entire receipts for the issue in which 
those advices reached our readers. If lav- 
ish outlay, unsleeping vigilance, and un- 
bounded faith in the liberality and ciseern- 
ment of the reading public, will enablo us 
to make a journal which has no superior in 
the accuracy, variety, and freshness of its 
contents, THE TRIBUNE shall be such & 
journal. 

To Agriculture and the subservient arts, 
we have devoted, and shall persistently 
devote, more means and space than any of 
our rivals. We aim to make THE WEEK- 
LY TRIBUNE such a paper as no farmer can 
afford to do without, however widely his 
politics may differ from ours. Our reports 
of the Cattle, Horse, Produce, and General 
Markets, are so full and accurate, our es- 
says in elucidation of the farmer’s calling, 
and our regular reports of tho Farmers’ 
Club and kindred gatherings, are so inter- 
esting, that the poorest farmer will find 
therein a mine of suggestions and counsel, 
of which he cannot remain ignorant with 
out positive and serious loss. We sell THE 
WEEELY to Clubs for less than its value in 
dwellings for waste-paper ; and though its 
subscription is already very large, we be- 
lieve that a Half Million more farmers will 
take it whenever it shall be commended to 
their attention. We ask our friends every- 
where to aid us in so commending it. 


TERMS. 


DatLy TRIBUNE, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. 


SemMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, Mail Subscribers, 
$4 per annum. Fivo copies or over, $3 
each; an extra copy will be sent for 
every club of ten sent for at one time; 
or, if preferred, a copy of “ Recollections 
of a Busy Life,” by Mr. Greeley. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
To Mail Subscribers. 


One Copy, one year, 52 issues 
Five Copies, one year, 52 issues 


To OnE ADDRESS, To wane - SUBSCRIB- 
all at one Post-Office. 
$1 50 each.| all at one Post-Office, 
1 25 each./10 Copies 
1 00 each./20 Copies 
ted ey 
e 
each Club. bed 
Persons entitled to an extra copy can, if 
preferred, havo either of the following 
books, postage prepaid: Political Econo- 
my, by Horace Greeley ; Pear Culture for 
Profit, by P. T. Quinn; The elements of 


Agriculture, by Geo. E. Waring. 
Advertising Rates. 
Dar.y TRIBUNE, 30c., 40c., 50c., 75c., and 
$1 per line. 
SemMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 25 and 560 cents 
per line. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE, $2, $3, and $5 per 
line. 
According to position in the paper. 
To subscribers wishing to preserve Mr. Greeley’s 
essays on ‘‘ WHat I Know or Farmrne,” and who 


pay the full price, i. e., $10 for Damy, $4 for 
Sumi-WEEKk.Y. or $2 for WEEKty TRreuns, we 


| will send the book, post-paid, if request be made 


at the time of subscribing. 
BOOKS FOR SALE AT THE TRIBUNE 
OFFICE. 


THe TRIBUNE ALMANAC. Price, 20 cts. 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC REPRINT. 1838 
to 1868. 2vols. Half bound, $10. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A Busy Lire. By 
Horace Greeley. Various styles of binding. 
Cloth, $2 50. Library, $3 50. Half Mor- 
occo, $4. Half Cloth, $5. Morocco An- 
tique, $7. 

PouLiTicAL Economy. 
ley. $1 50. 

EWBANE’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHAN- 
Ics. Sixteenth Edition. Large octavo. 
Cloth, $5. 

PEAR CULTURE FOR PRoFIt. Quinn, $1.° 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 
New Edition. Cloth, $1. 

DRAINING FOR HEALTH AND PROFIT. 
Waring. Cloth, $1 50. 

Sent free on receipt of price. 

In making remittances always procure a 
draft on New-York, or a Post-Ojfice Money 
Order, if possible. Where neither of these 
can be procured, send the money, but al- 
ways in @ REGISTERED letier. The reyis- 
tration fee has been reduced to fificen cents, 
and the present registration system has 
been found by the postal authorities to be 
virtually an absolute protection against 
losses by mail. AW Postmasters are 
obliged to register letters when requested 
to do so, 

Terms, cash in advance. 


Address Tuz TRisunn, New-York. 


By Horace Gree- 


Waring. 
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Week’s Fun. 


HY are types like criminals? Because 
it is not proper to lock them up with- 
out taking proof. 
—A little girl asked her brother what was 
capital punishment, and he said he thought that 
was being locked up in the cupboard with the 
‘am and other nice things. 

‘Come, husband,” said the wife of a Wall 
street noted broker, ‘it is time for us to get 
u__ he day is breaking.’’ ‘* Well, let it break,” 
was the reply; “I don’t hold any of its paper ” 








—A Springfield man, who has been visiting 
in the eastern part of Berkshire, reports a pas- 
tor who rings the bell to call the people to ser- 
vice, pitches the tune, and helps sing; and the 
story goes, that, in addition to preaching to the 
living, he stands ready to dig the graves of 
those who die, and all for a salary of $700. 


*“ Youna AuTHOR.”—Yes, Agaseiz does recom- 
mend authors to eat fish, because the phospho- 
rus in it makes brains. So far you are correct. 
But I cannot help you toa decision about the 
amount you need to eat—at least, not with cer- 
tainty. If the specimen composition you send 
is about your fair usual average, I should judge 
that a couple of whales would be all that you 
want for the present. Not the largest kind, but 
simply good middling-sized whales.—Mark 
Twain, in the Galawy. 

—A clergyman, after the usual preliminary 
Sunday-morning exercises, commenced his dis- 
course, when a gentleman entered the church, 
and stood respectfully and attentively listening 
inside the door. No sooner had the preacher’s 
eye lighted on the new comer than, dropping 
the thread ef his sermon, he said to him: 

**Come in, my friend, comein ; we are always 
glad to see those here late who can’t come 
early.” 

Thus addressed, the unknown individual 

tepped forward, coolly took his seat, and then 
as coolly asked the preacher, ‘‘Would you oblige 
me with the text?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply; and the request 
having been complied with, the sermon pro- 
coveted: 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Satin-Finish 
SILVER-PLATED WARE 


OF THE 


Lippiatt Silver-Plate & Engraving Co, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


This ware is unequaled for Rich- 
ness of Finish, Beauty, 
and Durability. 

For Sale by the Trade generally, and at their 
SALESROOM, !0O Maiden Lane. 

Prof. 8. F. B, MORSE, President. 
M. H. BRIGHT, Treasurer. 


CHEVOIT SHIRTINGS. 


TRADE MARE. 











\ E shall introduce to the Trade on the 20th of 
this month a new fabric for, GENTLEMEN’S 
SHIRTS hitherto unknown in this country. 

These goods have already obtained a very decided 
popularity in Europe, being extensively worn by 
the most fashionable people. The article is a nov- 
elty in manufacture, and though made of clear cot- 
ton, is highly absorbent, and when laundered has 
the beautiful appearance of a linen fabric. 

We have a large variety of patterns, consisting of 
Stripes and Mixtures, and are prepared to sell the 
goods by the piece or by the package. 

We shall also have a full assortment of our 
“TRUE FIT SHIRTS” manufactured from 
the above-mentioned material. 


FISK, OLARK & FLAGG, 
No. 690 Broadwnay. 
New York. December 1st, 1870. 


“EDUCATIONAL. 








LADY of great ex 
sires to occupy a few 


rienee in teaching de- 

up ours each day. Will take 
entire charge of the education of a family fora 
moderate aaa Roteroness of the highest 
character Address A. E. B., care of the 
editor of t ° Christian Union. 


Charlier Institute 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

167 Madison Avenue, New York, 
will arouse | September et Tparougs vot the 
course ch 
school and Semis. YY of ft Belles-Lettres, 
ma partment. Infant Class. Circulars beak oe on 
request. Letters Bn answered. 

MR. & Mrs. 8. ELISER CHARLIER, Principals. 

Fort Edward ©. Institute. 
The best sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies 
and gentlemen in the State. Course of 
Study, Classical, Scientific, or Commercial; or stu 
dents may choose oe studies. Fall Term rm Sept. 1 
Winter Term, Dec Spring Term, March 16. Stu 
= ofa at A me, and ch sy rr 
rd. Sper rweek. For cai es address 

Rev. Pp ING, D.D., Fort Waward, ‘New York. 


Hightand Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. Established A. D. by the 
present kuperintendent, C. B. METCALF, A.M. 


“American School Institute,” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Isa folieble and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid those who want well qualified teachers. 
FS represent teachers who seek positions. 
‘ormation ef 


Schoo 
change School Pro; ties. 
Fifteen years proved tt efficient i=’ secur 
" x a" Ris nae THE RIGHT P: 

HORN. yo My Actuary, 14 
direst, pe ork. 


Gardner RR: 
B 1 f 
peta: eee 
rinel pale. 
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t ok WOOD. PHOTOGRAPHER 839 
. Broadway. First PREMIUM AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE, 1865, 67, and '69-. 


mg Oa r doz.; Cartes de Visites, $8 
Lae Swett Pe netographs, Ten Dollars. 





500 VOLUMESIN ONE! 


A Library of Poetry and Song. 


Being Choice Selections from the Best Poets, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, AND AMERICAN, 
With an Introduction, by 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Over S800 pages beautifully printed, choicely il- 
bysubseription. bound. Sold through Agents 

a subse — 

he — “e work, page by page, poem by poem, has 
unit's er the educated criticism and scholarly 
eye of William Cullen Bryant. 

This is a Library of over 500 Volumes in one book, 
whese otiaiae of no ephemeral nature or interest, 
will never grow old or stale. It can be, and will be, 
read and re-read with pleasure as long as ite leaves 
hold fogether. 


PRICES: 
RED LINE EDITION. 


age, Cloth 

Ex Cloth, Gilt, ages and Side,” 
Moroceo Gilt, 
Turkey Morocco Antique, 


FINE PAPER EDITION. 


With many more illustrations. 


Extra Cloth,fullgilt, . . . $8 50 
Crushed Levant, Elegant, Kt Sey . 1600 


“A very beautiful and valuable work. The frontis- 
piece is an exquisite likeness of Mr. Bryant. =a8 
contents are of great variety, and of i S 
mene literature, from C aucer down to Bret 

—Bufalo Com, Adv er. 

aon know ~~ no similar collection in the English lan- 
guage which, copiousness and f fotetey ¢ of selection 
and arra -¥ can at all compare wi 
The vines is a model of typographical - EN P 


J. B. FORD & O00., Publishers, 


No. 39 Park Row, N. Y. 


GB Any of the above books sent postpaid by mail on 
receipt of price. 


NOW READY. 





A SHORTER COURSE 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BY SIMON KERL, 


Author of “* Common School Grammar,” “Comprehen- 
sive Grammar,” “ Composition and Rhetoric,” &e. 
1Vor, #0 Paces. PRICE 9) CENTS. 

This work aims to be just such a manual as the great 
majority of schools and demies now require. 
The classification is exceedingly eompact, and all 
that belongs to the same topic is carefully grouped 
together. It is specially adapted for use in schools 
where only one text-book in grammar is desired. 

We shall be pleased to have the work extensively 
examined by teachers, and for this purpose we will 
send it, free of postage, on receipt of half the above 
price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y. 





¢ ELECANT CIFT BOOKS 


POR THE 


HOLIDAYS. 

POEMS OF HOME LIFE. An exceedingly rich 
and sweet selection, the very flower and heart of 
home in poetry. Square form. $1, eloth : $1.% 
cloth extra. 

THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. A charming 
gallery of Scripture portraits, on tinted paper, 
richly illustrated with 77 engravings. Small quarto, 
cloth gilt extra, $3.60; morocco extra, $6. 

YOUNG LADY’S GUIDE. Full of most valuable 
thoughts and suggestions. Large 12mo. $1.%: ex- 
tra, $1.75. 

CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR. An elegant compi- 
lation. On tinted paper, $1.50; extra, $2. 

THE SPENCERS. By Rev. Dr. Tyng. 
$1.25. 

NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AMERICA. 2 en- 
gravings. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF EUROPE & ASIA. 
20 engravings. 

BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AFRICA. % engrav- 
ings. 

WILD BEASTS AND BIRDS OF AMERICA. 
22 engravings. 

Four books of sixty-four pages each, quarto. By 
Mrs. M. A. Hallock, with fine tiilustrations, and 
charming pen-photographs of the most famous and 
curious beasts and birds of the four continents. [l- 
luminated paper covers, each 40 cents; boards 530 
cents each. The four in one volume, cloth $3; ex- 
tra $2.50. 

GRANDMAMMA’S TRUNKE-FULL OF STORIBPS, 
18mo., 12 fine cuts. if cents. 

LUCY WOODVILLE’S TEMPTATION. 
gravings. $1.00. 

BAND OF SIX, Five engravings. $1.00. 

DORA’S MISTAKE. Sixengravings. 80 cents. 

CHILD’S LIFE OF DANIEL. 12 fine illustra- 
tions. 75 cents. 

ALONE IN LONDON. Bythe author of Jessica’s 
First Prayer. 60 cents. 

THE CHILD’S PICTURES. ® engravings. % 
cents. . 

Also FOUR NEW PACKETS oF BEAUTIFUL 
CADDS. With colored pictorial illustrations and 
attractive lessons. Two packets 32mo., each 20 cents, 
and two large 32mo, each % cents. 

Catalogues of the Society’s more than 4,509 publi- 
cations, freely furnished on application. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 Nassau-St, New York. 
8. W. STEBBINS, DEPOSITARY. 
Branch Store, Henry Gurley, 4th ave., cor. %34-st. 
Boston, H. E. Simmons. 116 Washington-street. 
Philadelphia, H. N. Thissell, 1408 Chestnut-street. 


Good Pay for Good Work. 


Pleasant and Profitable Employment for Men and 
Women, in every State and Territory. Brains the 
capital required. One live Ae ‘ent, and ONLY ONE, 

wanted in every town in ne Vat 





I6mo. 


4 en- 














States. Con- 
stant Employment and a li Salary to th 
ing TR. 
1145 MADISON pe CHICAGO. 
j } 
CHILD The Best Children’s Paper! 
FULL OF HANDSOME PICTURES, 
Good Stories, 
AT Folks. 
Only 50 Cts. a Year. 
| CHILD AT HOME, 
| 164 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
Woore Herald peice. tinanother column. G. W 


ose 
who ag Aareeeisentes com = Aadress enclos- 
Elegantly printed in Oi Colors: 
And everything to interest Little 
Splendid premiums for subscribers. 
HOME — five cents for specimen copy. 
Address, 
' 
N_AGEN 
A Coun ney for the Fle FED | gustic Hardurer. 
eral Agent for the U 





THELADIES’ OWN 


Isa LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
It isa HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 
It isa PROGRESSIVE MAGAZINE. 
Itisa FASHION MAGAZINE. 
Itisa POPULAR MAGAZINE. 

“Tam perfectly delighted with it.’’—Olive Logan. 

“It is a most charming magazine.’’—Country Gent. 

Itis the cheapest Magazine in America—40 pages 
monthly for only $1 a year. 

Splendid inducements to agents. A large list of 
premiums Offered on easy terms. Samples with full 
particulars sent for 10 cts., or 3 months on trial for 
25 cts, 

M. CORA BLAND, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 

N. B. Special offer good 30 days. For $1.25 we will 
give the LADIES’ OWN for 1871,and Wm. Pate’s large 
and beautiful steel engraving of the Madonna and 
Child, size 18 nd 2% inches. Cash iad $1.50, 


A NEW BOOK, 
By the Author of “Step by Step,” “ "striving and 
Gaining,” etc. 


EVERY DAY. 
A Book for Young Ladies. 


“* EVERY DAY’ was the watchword given by Dr. 
John Lee to his children, by which he destred to 
impress upon them the necessity of doing something 
good and useful every day—of continuing in well- 
doing. This phrase gives the key-note to the story; 
but there is a secondary though hardly subordinate 
purposetin the book which gives it ite most marked 
character. * * * Of-the dozen personages in the 
story, there is one—Miss Betsey Prim—who deserves 
special mention. She isatype of the gaunt, grim, 
vixenish, but kind-hearted servant, who figured 
largely in New England country life a generation 
ago. She isa woman of strong originality, and her 
conversation is decidedly spicy. Her explanation 
of her prolonged maidenbood isa fine specimen of 
vigorous narrative, and furnishes useful hints to 
young ladies who may be in doubt as to the real 
qualifications of candidates for their hands. * * * 
The moral of ‘ Every Day’ is one which appeals with 
special force to girls of the present day.’-—From the 
TAterary World. 

One handsome volume, 12mo. Price $1 50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, by 


NOYES, HOLMES & 00., Publishers, 
ni7 Wetnates Stzect Street, Boston, 


CHEAPEST RO ROOK-STORE IN 


35,672 Beautiful Juvenile Books 


At Your Price. 
17,672 Mi: niigent i SPen Books 


r Price 
57,625 Books Yor th: the  Fiolidays 


25,342 Family Bipies, Pra At how By bc Books, ete. 


Alm ec i ° 
25, Ptr ee. ‘ of Statp. p. LEGGAT 
SROTHERS: 3 Sane bet. Nassau and Park Row. 


VICK’S 


FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1871. 


Tus FrestT EDITION OF ONE HUNDRED AND 
Firty THOUSAND copies of VICK’S ILLUSTRA- 
TED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS AND FLORAL 
GUIDE, is published and ready to send out—100 
pages, and an Engraving of almost every desirable 
Flower‘and Vegetable. It is elegantly printed on 
fine ‘tinted paper, illustrated with Three Hundred 
fine Wood Engravings and Two beautiful 


COLORED PLATES. 

The most beautiful and the most instructive Floral 
Guide published. A GERMAN EDITION pub- 
lished, in all other respocts similar to the English. 

Sent free to ali my customers of 1870, as rapidly a 
possible, without application. Sent to all others 
who erder them for TEN CENTS, which is not half 
the cost, Address 

JAMES VICK, 
Rochester, N. Y. 








FOR 1871. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


t2™ New subscribers will get the last two numbers ef 
year (1870) FREE by subscribing NOW. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, 


Terms $1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. A liberal discount to clubs. Premiums 
given for new subscribers. A sample number for 
ten cents. 

Address the Publisher, JOHN L. SHOREY, 

% Bromfield Street, Boston, 


HOLIDAY CHROMOS!! 
Just Published. 


‘““‘MY MOTHER’S BIBLE.”’ 


Aftera Painting by L. M. WILES, N. A., Llus- 

eetins Oe the ) Sees well-known lines by the late 
rris : 
” This Book is all that’s left me now !— 
Tears will unbidden start— 

With falt’ring lip and throbbing brow, 

I press it to my heart, 
For many generations past, 

Here is our family tree. 
My mother’s pam ny — ‘Bible clasped ; 

he dying, gave it me 


This beautiful chromo is ia of a place in 
every lor in the country. The subiect is one that 
appeals to the heart of every Christian man and 
woman. Size 12x18in. Mounted ready for framing, 
Price $5.00. Sent free on receipt of ne price. Lib- 

eral discount to Clergymen and §. S. 
will act as agents. 


‘“‘INFANTRY TACTICS.” 


After an oil painting, gt J.B. Whittaker, whose 
happy rendering of scenes in child-life are so an 
known. The subject is a little boy, who, havi 
been set at the table to amuse himself with n his play. 
things, but not relish the idea of pein left 
his own devices, is just in the act of “ 
his lip” to cry, in order to attract the a’ Renton of 
his mother in the next room. bah ne splendid chromo 
is second to none in the country, will sell read- 
ily wherever a family is bl h children. 
Mounted ready for framing. Size 10x13. Price, $5. 


e Send fora Circular. Address 


NATIONAL CHROMO CO., 
36 Vesey St., N. Y. 





. Teachers who 





Chromos, Stereoscopes, Albums, 
AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
Imported and manufactured by 


KE. & H. T. ANTHONY & O9., 
591 Broadway, N. Y.,opposite Metropolitan Hota). 


CTIVE Cary Agans WANTED at once in the 

States of New yore and Oennecticut and the 

Cities of New roe an! FIOn ye. to sell the superb 
BEncuER. 


Chromo of Rev. mo th Tess 
CALDWELL & CO., Hessen &t., 








MUSIC. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 








Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 56 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Doors open at 3-30. 


Mr. JOHN P. MORCAN, Organist, 
of New York. 
Miss M. E. TOEDT, Violinest. 
SATURDAY, DEC, 24. 
Admission 15 Cts. Ten Tickets, $1 00. 


BLEGANT HOLIDAY GIFTS. ° 


The Quartet & Chorus Choir, 


zum pubtichos. conteiniog new and choice Music 
for the social circle. A delight in any family. Large 
quarto. Handsomely printed and bound, “levant”’ 
style. Price $3. 


ALSO, SUPERB EDITIONS OF THE 


Leading Charch Hymn and Tune Books, 





Pianos at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


GEO. STECK & CO., 


Grand, 


Square, 


(48D So 


Upright 





Songs for the amnion egy ° 
Seek Collection, 
Hymns of the Churc 


Baptist Collection, 


Episcopal Common Praise. 
No gift can be more 
handsomely bound copy of his favorite or customary 
book of worship to place in the pew at church or sing 
from at home. 
An edition of “‘ Songs for the Sanctuary,” with 


LARGE TYPE FOR ELDERLY PEOPLE, 


is just published in plain and fine styles of binding. 


A. 8S. BARNES & COMPANY. 
lll and 113 WILLIAM &t., N. ¥., 
And sold by booksellers generally. 


New Church Music Book ! 
THE TRUE CHOIR. 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 
Contains ® great variety of new ang fret 


Music for Singing in Chur. 
Contains * 


a remarkab y munplo ond and throu 
Method for Singing Schools 
Contains 


multitudes of easy Songs, Cho- 
ruses, Glees, and easy Anthems 

for finging | Schools and Social 

singing eetings ! 

“The Musical Words of 


mand,” and Method of Train ng 
Choruses. 


_o few be Choruses from the 


Contains 
in es all that is needed to make 
Contains, Singing Meetings interesting and 
successful. 
If you are accustomed to teach classes, buy this 
book in time this winter! If you are not, get up 
one! The book will half teach it for you! 


Price $1.50. Per dozen, $13.50. Send $1.00 fora 
specimen oopy to the publishers, 
J. CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Contains 


Songs of Salvation. 
By T. E. Perkins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. 


This Book has met with an enthu- 
stastic reception. 


It is Free from Trash, both in its 
Hymns and its Music. 


It is exactly the Book YOU want for 
vour Sunday-School Singing, 
PUBILASHED BY 


T. E. PERKINS, 76 East 9th St, N.Y. 
$30 A HUNDRED. 








BIGLOW & MAIN? S 
Latest Pubublications. 


The Victory. for Choirs and Singing 
Schools. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 


Bright Jewels, for the Sunday School. 
Price, in board covers, 35c.; $30 per 100 copies. 


Songs of Devotion, for Prayer Meet- 
ings and all Religious Gatherings. Over 650 
Hymns and Tunes. Price, in full cloth binding, 

, % cents. 


The Singer, for Singing Classes, Day 
Schools, Conventions, and the Home Circle. 
Price, 60 cents each ; $6 per dozen. 


G2” Bither of the above sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
the retail price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N.Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY), 
‘FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


THE 
New Comic Songster. 





FULL OF FUN, AND JUST THE BOOK 
FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


It contains the very latest humorous pieces intro- 
duced by the best modern comic singers. Thereare 
more than one hundred of these popular songs with 
the melody of each, and a unique lithographic illus- 
tration on the cover. 

Price in boards, 60 cents. 
of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


THE EXCELLENT 


CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square : and nd Upright. be an 


Acknow usical 
country to tno, BEST PL PIANO now made and the 
The werent binati f lient 

reat co a rag ts) one en 
the OgAMBERS PLANO 


in regard po ome, w- 
er, an and pe erfection es Cee st ae pare pee: piaced tt in 
the front rank as the most 


he most 
lasting, and consequently the cheapest P Se in the 
— Piano dealers and purchasers are invited 
to eall at aad Factory 229 Sixth street. Send for a 


circular. 
. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
* Boae 101 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Sent postpaid on receipt 





eaaees in 


acceptable to a friend than a | 


PIANOS, 


Call the attention of the public to the general re- 
vision of their price-list. 


} 
| These Pianos, having been in use for over fifteen 
years, stand unrivaled in regard to fine and sympa- 
thetic tone and durability of construction, adapted 
for every climate. 


These instruments are now offered Twenty per 
Cent. lower than formerly. 


Special attention is called to their 


NEWLY INVENTED 


Cabinet Grand or Upright Piano, 


Which combines the sonorous tones of a Grand and 
the sweetness of a Square Piano. 


It is pronounced by all competent judges 
by far the finest and MOST PER- 
FECT PIANO of this Class 
ever made. 


This Invention is Secured by Letters 
Patent. 


The public are invited to call and try these instru- 
ments. 


WAREROOMS : 
STECK’S HALL, 
No. 141 Eighth St., 


Between Broadway and 4th Av. 


AMERICAN PIANOS 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION 
CHICKERING & SONS 


TRIUMPHANT AT THE 


Universal Exposition, 
PARIS, 1867. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


WERE AWARDED THE 
Highest Recompense over all Com- 
petition, 


The Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
FIRST COLD MEDAL 


for the American Pianos. in all three styles exh@it- 
ed, viz: Grand, Square, and Upright. This award 
being distinctly classified by the Imperial Commis- 
sion as 


First in the Order of Merit, 


places the Pianos of CHICKERING & SON at the head 
of the list, and above all other pianos exhibited. 

A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhe- 
sion to the 

One Price System, 
agopted by them April, 1869. Uniform and fair 
prices to all purchasers. 

In addition to their established styles of Pianos, 
CHICKERING & SONS offer for the use of Schools, 
Teachers, and others, wishing a good reliable piano, 
at an exceedingly moderate price. 

The SCHOOL PIANO, a thoronghly complete in- 
strument of seven octaves, precisely the same in 
size, scale, interior mechanism and workmanship as 
their highest-priced 7-octave Pianos—the only dif- 
ference being that the School Piano is made in a 
perfectly plain case. Itis,in every respeet, a thor- 
oughly first-class CHICKERING PIANO, apd is 
offered at a price which cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 

CHICKERING & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT 


PILAN O'S 


which, for power and quality of tone, delicacy of 
touch, perfection of mechanism, durability and 
general excellence of workmanship, with beauty of 
design and finish, cannot be excelled by any other 
Pianos of this style now offered. 


Every Piano is fully Warranted. 


WAREROOMS : 
!t East Fourteenth Street, 


Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


EK. & G. G. HOOK, Boston. 


ny, of i~y werful COLIsEUM ORG. gReAr: the 
large Organ to e PLYMOUT 

1 n, and of cae hundreds of a ne ky of all 
: nize, = every part of the country, and of all denom- 





ltepresented in New York by , 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts Sepmtates 
on precisely the same terms as at the factory 


, 
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DRY GOODS, &c. 


GRAND EXPOSITION. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 





1,000 PIECES OF RICH AND ELEGANT 


DRESS COODS 


At an Enormous Sacrifice in Prices 


COMPRISING 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FABRICS 


In all the New and Popular Shades, now 


so Scarce in this market. 


All-Wool Diagonal and Sable Suitings, 


Full 54 inches wide, at $1 per Yard; 
Package Price in October last, $2 50, 
WITH AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF OTHER 


SEASONABLE GOODS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY ‘PRESENTS. 


—_——— 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts, 
UNRIVALLED 





HOLIDAY 


NOVELTIES. 


House Coats, 
Dressing Robes, 
“‘Qur Fritz,”’ 
‘“ Chancellor,”’ 


‘* Monarch,”’ 


SCAREFES, 


TYLISH & FASHIONABLE. 


WITH AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 


HOSIERY, 
Kid, Buckskin, Calfskin 


AND 


DOGSKIN GLOVES, 


LINED ANP UNLINED. 
‘ 


SILK SUSPENDERS 


INITIAL HANDKERCHIEFS. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, &c. 


BLACK THREAD & GUIPURE LACES. 
ROUND POINT, POINT APPLIQUE. 
VALENCIENNES | —_ EMBROI RED 


TS, 
COLLARS, HANDKERCHIEFS, &e., in 
Great Mew & 
DRESS CAPS and HEAD DRESSES. 
Also, FANCY GOODS, suitable for Holi- 
day Presents, at 


Cc. RICHMOND & CO.’S, 


783 BROADWAY, 
Between Ninth and Tenth Streets, 


NOVELTIHS. 


Opening 4 splendid assortmente French,German, 
and English Fancy Goods, selected by Mr. Macy 
himself, in those markets, and ordered from the 
best French and German mannufactuers. 

Also, the largest assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISE 
and GERMAN DOLLS and DOLLS’ ARTICLES in the 
country at popular prices. 

R. H. MACY, 
Mth Street.and 6th Av. 


RCHANT TA Ik. RR. Gentlemen wishing 
M have garments ie to sder wil Ap on ox: 
ent of the —— ae o 


a ‘A epiendtd fit and first- 


eign Oloths, 
gage, 13 38 Funon Pre ury. 











class ere vy 
Gppeaiie sage 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 
RICH LACES. 


Point and Valenciennes Lace Sets. Hdkfs., 
Capes, Collarettes, Barbes, Coiffures, &c. 
Roman and Velvet Sashes, Scarfs, Bows, 
&c. (FINE FRENCH FANCY GooDs Suitable jfor 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


MILLER & CRANT, 
No. 879 Broadway, bet. 18th and 19th Sts. 
Orders forwarded by mail or express. 


HOLIDAY F PRESENTS 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will make on Mon- 
day, December 19, large additions to their popular 
stock of 


Holiday Dresses, Diagonal 
Piaid Serges. 


Plain French Poplins, Chene 
Poplins, Alpacas, English 
and American Prints, &c., &.. 


Cut in Dress Lengths, and Marked in 
Plain Figures, much below the 
Cost of Importation. 


N. B.—For the convenience of customers the 
above goods will be placed on a separate counter. 


BROADWAY, OORNER 19th STREET, 


GENUINE FURS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


SPECIAL INDUCE- 





Will offer during the Seaso: 
MENT 


Ladies’ & Children’s FURS. 


Sable, Mink, Ermine, Seal, 
and Astrachan CLOAKS. 


Carriage Robes, Fur Trim- 
mines, &c., &c., 
At the Lowest Possible Prices. 


Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 





CHEAP SILKS 
For Holiday Presents. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. will offer Monday, 
December 19, a large lot of 

FANCY STRIPED POULT DE SOLES at 
7éc. per yard. Former price, $1 25. 


PLAIN AND CORDED CHANGEABLE 
SILKS, Paris Quality, Rich High Lustre, 
at $125 per Yard (value $2 25.) 
ALSO, 
A fine assortment of PLAIN, COLORED, FANCY 
FIGURED and BLACK SILKS (Lyons 
manufacture), 


At Equally Low Prices. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


& 
York. 


SON, 





AT E. RIDLEY’S 
Grand St., 


SILK VELVETS, SASH and BONNET RIBBONS, 
Satins, Cloak and Dress Trimmings, Silk Fringes. 
Cheapest goods of the season in every department. 


FEATHERS & FLOWERS. 
Twenty pieces more of SHADED SILK VEL- 
VETS, 22 inches wide, $1 50 per yard—less than half 
value. 
SASH RIBBONS, 5 and 65 cents per yard, 6 and 
7Zinches wide. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 3114 GRAND, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN S&t., 
Fifth Block east from the Bowery. 


New 


785 Broadway, cor. 10th St., opp. A. T. Stewart & Co. 


KID GLOVES, 
KID GLOVES. 
New Shades and Styles, from $1.00 upwards. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH JET GOODS. 
FANS, 
FANS. 

Ladies’ Dress.Caps and Head-Dresses, 
Laces, Corsetsygand Ladies’ Under garments. 
Human Hair Goods, 

Chignons, 

Chatelains and Braids. 

The Newest Styles * I or. it Prices, at 785 Broadway, 


st. 


AT E. RIDLE Y's 6 & SON, 


GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


KID CLOVES, 


THE BEST DOLLAR KID GLOVE IN THE 
WORLD. COLORS SUPERB—EVERY 
PAIR WARRANTED. 
PERINOTS, ONE AND TWO BUTTONS. A full 


assortment. 
Look at our 


Hosiery Department, etc. 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos, 309, 311, 31134 Grand, 66,68 and 70 Allen Street, 
fifth block east from the Bowery. 


VELV ET LEGGINGS 
For aap pe 


ANTRELL 
No. 21 Fourth ave! oA 19th and Sou 8ts. 














TIFFANY & Co. 
Union Square, 


Having removed to their new Store, now 


offer their entire importation for the 


Holidays —selected expressly for their 
opening. 


SANTA CLAUS. 
HINRIOHS’ (late ~ WEROKMEISTER’S) 


Seventieth Annual Display of 
HOLIDAY FANCY COODS. 
Glass, China, Toys, &c., Now Ready. 


Customers and the public generally are respect- 
fully solicited to call soon at 


29, 31, and 33 PARK PLACE, 
Corner of Church Street, up stairs, 
Over Shoe Warehouse. 


HOLIDAY DEPARTMENT. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & 80N, 


All sorts of Dolls, from 5 eents each. 

DOLLS, silent, 5 cts., 10 cts. 

DOLLS, winking and crying, 18e., 25c., 350., 50c. 
and ‘5c. 

DOLLS, speaking, $1 each. 

CHINA SETS, Tool Cases, 25c. and 50c. each. 

CANDY BOXBS, Carved Goods, Baskets, Hand 
Mirrors, Jewel Cases. 

PERFUMERY STANDS, Fancy Boxes, 2c., 50c., 
and 75c. each. 

SEWING MACHINES, ‘5c. each. 

CIGAR STANDS, Carved, 50c., 75c.,and $1 eaeh, 
and up. 

BOXES for Jewelry, Handkerchiefs and Gloves. 

WRITING DESKS, 50c., 75c., and $1 each, and up. 

WATCH and INK STANDS, 2c. and 5c. each. 

ALBUMS, Toilet Cases, and ten thousand other 
varieties, to which attention is invited. 
LEATHER SATCHELS, 50c., 75c., $100, $1 20, $1 30, 
$1 60—Specialties. 

GILT and STEEL JEWELRY, Sleeve Buttons, 
Perfumery, Soaps. 

EMBROIDERED SLIPPERS from 50c. each. 

Lot of CORSETS at 50c. and 75e.—half-price. 

This Department extends through to second floor, 
filled with bargains. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 311 Grand, 66, 68, and 70 Allen 8t., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


. — ——_ - 


AT E. -RIDLEY’S & SON, 
HAT ROOM. 


All our stock of Felts, Velvets, Plushes and Straws 
suitable for Ladies, Misses, Infants and Boys, re- 
duced one-third below last week’s prices. 


Our stock of 


Knitted and Woven Worsted Goods 


clearing at 50c. on the dollar. Largest stock in this 


city. 
” EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 


Nos. 309, 311, 311g GRAND, 66,68, and,7 ALLEN St. 
Corner Store, Fifth block east from the dao 





AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand Street, New York. 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, Mottos, 
Names, Plain Linen Handkerchiefs, Hem- 
stitch Handkerchiefs, Lace Handkerchiefs. 
COLLARS, CUFFS, SLEEVES. 


Immense assortment of 


REAL AND CHEAP LACES 


Clearing at about 50 cents on the dollar. 
All Purchased for the Holidays. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
307, 311, 31144 Grand St., 66, 68, and %0 Allen St., 
fifth block East from the Bowery. 


A GREAT OFFER.!! 


HORACE WATERS, 48! Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
eluding Waters’ and Chickering’s, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES FOR CASH, DURING THE HOLIDAYS, 
or will take from $4 to $20 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent applied if purchased. 


THE MECHANICA L#CONSTRUCTION OF THR 


FLORENCE, 


Devised as itis on the simplest and most positive 
scientific principles, dispensing with cogs, cams, 
&c.,and proved by the severest tests for Twelve 
Years, enables ustoGAURANTEE the purchaser 
that it will 


WEAR TWICE AS LONC 


as any other Shuttle Machine in the market, with- 
out requiring a s duplication of POR iir3" 
everywhere, 


2$75 to $250 D Per MOM, sai meee 


¢ male to introd 
COMMON SENSE FA MILY. NeEWI 
58 CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hen, fell, 
OPtuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embrol de 
| most mate manner. Price on uy =. 
Licensed and warranted for five 


Nos. 





Ee not be o pulsed a on P 
nts from $250 per pons and expenses, 
gore commission from ich twice that amount 
can be made. Add e OMB “& CO., Boston, 
: Mase.4 Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis, Mo.; er Oh 





LADIES WANTED. 


A Rare Book for Lady Agents. 
It sells at sight to experienced Book Buyers. 


Living Thoughts 
READING THINKERS. 


Brilliant, Pangent, Unique. 
Especial rates to experienced Agents. 
Books shipped to eastern agents from Philadel- 
phia. Address, for terms, etc., 
J. R. FOSTER & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


S75 PER WE hes 5 ytg gaally mad Co., made by Agents hae” 








CABINET FURNITURE AND 
286 FULTON STREET, 


Drawing, Library, Reception, Hall, 


Together with a com 
Ladies’ Fancy Chairs, Foot Rests, | 
Hanging Towel Racks, 


UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE 
BROOKLYN. 


Dining, and Bed Room Furniture, 


plete assortment of 
Smoking! Chairs, Camp Stools, 
Wall Pockets, Ottomans, 


Brackets, | Etc., Etc.,° 
Constantly to | be found at 


LANG & 
Solid Walnut Mantels, | 


Together | 


CONNECTING CORNICES| 
MADE TO,ORDER AFTER SPECIAL | 


NONE BUT PURE HORSE | 
quo ok a i L Goops: 


NAU’S. 
Pier & Mantel Mirrors, 


with 


AND DRAPERIES, 
DESIGNS FURNISHED. 


HAIR UPHOLSTERY. 
‘GUARAN TEED. 





FINE FURS! 


FINE FURS! 


For Holiday Presents. 


CHOICE SETS OF 
SABLE, MINK, ERMINE, BLACK MARTIN, SQUIRREL, c., &¢., 


in MUFFS, 


CAPES, BOAS, and FANCY I 


PIECIES. 


SEAL SAOQUES, MUFFS and BOAS, ASTRACHAN SACQUES, MUFFS and BOAS, 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


(Estas. 1832.) 


BALOH, PRICE & 00., (late Biglow & Oo) Manufacturers), 


185 Fulton Stpemm BROOKLYN. 





House Furnishing Hardware. 
WILLIAM CRONIN, 


KSuccessor to the late JOHN RUSHER), 
169 Falton Street, 
(Opposite Cranberry Street), BROOKLYN, 


Has just received from Sheffield, England, a splen- 
did assortment of Silver-Plated Pearl and Ivory- 
Handled Dinner and Dessert Knives, which he is 
now offering at unusually low prices. 


Inspection Freely Inwited. 


BROADWAY 


QUALITY OF BOOTS AND SHOES AT THE 
BRY LOWEST PRICES. 
CANTRELL, No. 241 4th-av., between 19th and 
2th ste. 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
Old No. 277, New No. 287 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES 


For the Holidays. 


A Full Assortment of Ladies’ and Gent’s 
TOILET SLIP PERS. 











OOTS AND LASTS made on a new 
ern S. cure for tender feet. 
ecommended by Anatomists, Phy- 

sicians, and Chiropodists. 


EASY 
BOOTS WATKINS, 
114 Fulton Street, and 367 Broadway. 


Highest qrentns received at the late Fair of the 
American Institute 


W.A. WILLARD &CO., 
LOOKING GLASSES. 


177 Canal Street 
2d _ Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


- W.J. CRAHAM,  — 
MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKINC-GLASSES, 
No. 82 Bowery, 
(Above Canal Street), NE 


T. G. SELLEW, 


DESKS. 
Office & Library Furniture, 


108 FULTON STREET, 
New York. 





YORK. 


No. 


Fancy Desks, Tables, Book-Cases, &c., for 
the Holidays. 








STOVES 
BOYNTON’S 


BRICK-SET sth PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 


LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
NGES, 





———— 





HEAT- 


BAL‘ MIMORE lites 24 HEATERS 
ING COOKING, oe. LAUNDRY 


RICHADSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 234 Water St., New York. 
Send for circular. 


BUY NOT A 
Heater, Range or Stove, 
UNTIL YOU KNOW ALL ABOUT 
Sanford’s Patent Hot-Air Furnaces 
Portable or set in brick. 
SANFORD’S Patent New York Bh HATE Heater. 
ANFORD’S MAMMOTH Sas ERS. 
yt ee 
LIGHT Serer rH 
RT. ‘ABLE. RANG Es. 
Beacon Light Base Burners, 
MUTUD D, dn We OAK, CONFI- 
DENCE, SEN" WILL COOKING 
BrOVDa the product pot co "cae experience and 
Sclontife ‘attainments. 
UNSURPASSED EAOH OF ITS KIND. 
Made only by the 
NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 
29 and #1 WATER ST., N. Y. 
Manufacturers also of a general variety of other 
Stoves. Send for Circulars. 





canproves 





Perpetual Base Burners. 


Illuminator and Magazine Fire-Place Heaters Por- 
oo table Heaters—Hot-Air Furnaces. 


THATCHER HEATING CO., 62 Broadway N 








DIABETIC FLOUR. 
The Prepared Flour of Bran, 
FOR MAKING BISCUIT FOR DHE DIABETIC AND 
ist, 
Prereg Wory or: tse Fon 
can fumish the biscuit to parties who have 
not ihe @ facilities for making them 





AGENTS WANTE D. 





A SUPERB GIFT BOOK. 


JESUS: 


His Life and Work. 


By HOWARD CROSBY, 
Pastor of Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, N. ¥., 
and Chancellor of the University of New Y ‘ork. 
An Elegant Octavo Velques of 550 Pages, Illustrated 
w 


OVER 100 SUPERB ENCRAVINCS ON 

woop. 

DR. CROSBY'S pre-eminent fitness for the prepara- 
—_ of fo: a work is everywhere known,and he 

roduced a volume which will delight and 
ee reader. His bidy. have travel in the 

Holy d, and re ye have enabled him 
to throw around the he Master, end his 

Apcetien, all the light of Bible story,and the re- 
a ~ of all.umodern Ly and exploration. 

he superb engra by anartist long resident 
int the Holy Land f ont mm sketch hes mad the 
are not only true to the life but lend a richness and 
completeness of illustration to the qoees saueee* 
never before attempted, A more elegant, reall 
valuable, or appropriate gift book cannot be nam: 
Price in extra cloth binding, in finest tinted pers 
$4.00. Bold Cpe apne. Mailed, post-pa 
to any address on receip price. Address, 

UVIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

4 Bond St., N. ¥. 
WORK. 

Profitable and useful employment in canvassing 
for the Monthly and Weekly editions of the Chris- 
tian at Work, Rev. Stevhen H. Tyng, Jr., Editor 
inChief. NOT DENOMINATIONAL, Address 

H. W. ADAMS, #1 Beekman St., New York. 


A RARE OFFER. 


We will send a copy of the 
North Western Farmer, price li cts. ; 
Ladies’ Own Magazine, price 15 cts. ; 
Rural Home Visiter, price 15 cts. ; 
Farming as a Profession, a most 
charming and instructive Book of 87 pages. price 30 
cts.,all post-paid, to any address, for 25 cts, The 
object of this offer is to get our popular papers into 
the hands of new readers, and is good ior 30 days. 
T. A. BLAND, Publisher, Cryerrt Ind 


— GHRISTIAS | 


Is coming, and Boys and Girls who want to get a 
nice present for friends or earn money for any other 
purpose, should address C. H. CUSHING, 
85 Washington Street, Chicage. He pays 
CASH, and furnishes pleasant and honorable em- 
ployment for old and young, Clergymen, Students 
Teachers, Ladies, and Book Agents. 


Send Stamp, and say where you saw this 


satis 











y, GENTS WANTED FOR , GOD 


IN HISTORY. 


A grand Theme, and the grandest hook of modern 
times. All History analyzed from a now stand point, 
God rules among the nations. An OPK N BIBLE in 
every land. No other book like it. Papa! infalli- 
bility and the war in France reviewed. 

The terms to Agents ever be es given. Our 
new plan insures a sale in tix" em at Anicers, 
at once, .W.G PEE 

37 Park Row, New York. or $r5 Lake St. % nieago.. 


GENTS WANTED FORT 

LIGHT OF THE WOR LD. 
Containing Fleetwood’s “ Life of Christ,” “ Lives of 
the Apostles, Evangelists and Martyrs Dodd- 
ridge’s “ Evidences of Christianity ;” “ History of 
the Jews,” by Josephus ; “A History ofall Religious 
Denominations,” with treatises and tables relating 
to events connected with Bible History, containing 
many fine ings. The whole forming a com- 
plete Treasury of Christian Pk. eee 


No. % 8. SEVENTH -&t.. cues, 
5 Custo 


m-House Place, Chicago. 
AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE HISTORY OF GOD'S 
ae By Prof. ENOCH 


POND, D.D. 


From Adam to the present day. ae usiness. 
For men and ladies eve or Gove . Sen 
for circular. ZIBGLER & McClt 

6 8. Sixth Street, Philadetphia, Pa. 


CRUMBS SWEPT UP. 


Iiave you read it? A live book,and more amusing 
than Mark Twain. Written by the most popular 
preacher in America, 


REV. T. DE WITT TAI MAGE. 

It does not contain a dull page. A large portion 
was written in Burope this present summer, right 
amidst the troubles there, and any one of the forty 
articles 1s worth more than the price of the book. 
The first edition of five thousand copies is nearly 
exhansted in ten days’ time. It is elegantly illus- 
trated, and bound in all stylesof binding. Sold only 
by subscription. Exclusive territory and liberal 
terms to male or female agents. No trouble to sell 
the book. Send for cireular to the publishers. 


EVANS. STODDART & 00., 


740 SANSOM STREBT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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SAVINGS AND DOINGS.—Continued. 
Swan’s Pond, among the Pawkunnawkut Indians : 
He was once attacked by a number of large black 
snakes. He had no means of defense, not even a 
knffe. To outrun them he found utterly impossible, 
to keep them off without any weapon was equally 
so. He therefore came to the determination to stand 
firmly on his feet. They began winding themselves 
about him. Ina little time one of them had made 
his way up to the Indian’s neck, and was trying to 
put his black head into his mouth. Nauhaught 
opened it immediately. The black serpent thrust in 
‘his head and the Indian bit it off in a moment. As 
soon as blood was discovered by the rest of the 
snakes, they left their intended prey with great pre- 
cipitation, and Nauhaught was liberated from im- 
pending death. 

“ For my part I would have all the irreligiousmen 
intelligently and honestly skeptical than brutally in- 
different. It is stupidity that is dreadful. Doubt 
means some attention to the subject. Doubt means 
being awake to the importance of thinking. Doubt 
means that the mind has not settled in wrong. Hon- 
est doubt means earnest study. If our religion be 
true, and if the guidance of the Holy Spirit, as we 
teach, is guaranteed to every man who sets himself 
to the honest investigation of the truth, then what 
have we to be afraid of? Many a man has been 
driven into sheer infidelity, into indifference, and in- 
‘to despair, because he did not dare tell his nearest 
friends what was his condition.” —Dr. Dean. 


A gentleman was once arguing with a Scotch 
woman, when, at length, he suddenly quit. ‘I can 
tell you what, ma’am, I’ll not argue with you any 
longer ; you are not open to conviction.” 

***Not open to conviction,’ sir,’ was the indignant 
reply. ‘I scorn the imputation, mon; I am open 
to conviction; but,’’ she added, after a moment’s 
pause, “‘ show me the person who can convince me!” 


A Pretty THovucut.—At the Boston Liberal 
Club, in a discussion on Education, the other day, 
Mr. Giles spoke of the important distinction be- 
tween instruction and education, and Mrs. Cheney 
followed up this idea by saying that outcast children 
get some things in this life which instructed ones do 
not. The great Father has no step-children. 


Mrs. W. C. Johnson is lecturing in Indiana, on 
“Man in the Raw.” This is Mr&. Johnson’s quaint 
way of speaking of good men ; for it is the good mén 
who are rare. 


“ Carrie,” of the Boston Traveler, says that, if 
‘women were as particular in the choosing of a vir- 
tuous husband as men are in the choosing of a vir- 
tuous wife, a moral reformation would be soon 
begun. 


A work nowin Messrs. Trubner’s hands will in- 
cidentally throw some light on the intellectual ca- 
pacity of Hindoo womer,commonly treated as nil, but 
this history of Hindoo Poetry will give names and 
specimens of twenty-eight poetesses. 


“It is a poor relief from sorrow to fly to the dis- 
tractions of the world: as well might a lost and 
wearied bird, suspended over the abyss of the 
tempestuous ocean, seek a resting place on its heay- 
ing waves, as the child of trouble seeks a place of 
repose amid the bustling cares and intoxicating 
pleasures of earth and time. Make God thy rest.’”’— 
Spring. 


Publishers’ Department. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 

It may be that some readers of the CHRISTAIN 
Unron do not know what Plymouth Pulpit is; at all 
events the Publishers know that some of them do not 
yet take it, and therefore within a few days we shall 
send a specimen number of it to every subscriber to 
the CHRISTIAN U'Nron who does not also subscribe to 
the Plymouth Pulpit. \It may be that you will re- 
ceive one of old date, but it will contain one of Mr. 
Ellinwood’s phonographic reports of a sermon of 
Mr. BEECHER’s, and will show the general style and 
appearance of the pamphlet. The yearly subscrip- 
tion price is $3.00. We will send it to CarisT1an 
Union subscribers for $2.00 additional, i.¢., the two 
together, for five dollars. 

—_—~=__— 
Steinway Pianos. 

In other parts of this number the Messrs. Steinway 
have set forth the excellencies of their very beaquti- 
ful series of instruments, and we have very gladly 
made room also for a statement concerning the in- 
creased export of these elegant exponents of Ameri- 
can manufacture since the beginning of the Franco- 
Prussian war. The fact is, we know the Steinway 
pianos well, and believe in them. We have used 
them and been familiar with their tone, their action, 
their wonderful singing power, their richness, and 
their remarkably satisfactory qualities of all sorts, 
including the very important one of durability, for 
the past thirteen years; and have not the slightest 
hesitation in saying that the owner of one of these 
instruments will have at least one earthly posses- 
sion that he can find very little chance to grumble 
at. We have known them and seem them tested in 
our own homes and the families of friends for years, 
and the testimony is signally unanimous as to their 
admirable qualities. 

oS 
First Class Securities. 


Mr. A. H. Nicolay, the long established and well 
known Banker, Broker, and Auctioneer of this city. 
offers in our advertising columns an attractive array 
of securities for investment. We never indorse se- 
curities, but we can honestly recommend Mr. Nico- 
lay asa reliable and honorable dealer, 


—_@—— 
Safe Investments. 
The bonds offered for sale by M 
Denny & Co., which are parti 
tising columns, are mortgages on 


whose earnings at the 
ted to be sufficient to 
after 














Thomas 
in our adver- 


resent time are 
rovide for the interest of 
n 


the bonds expenses of 
running the e® commend to our 
readers" 


Effect of the War in Europe on American 
Exports. 

Ir is an old and true proverb that sets forth “It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” and this 
has been especially manifested during the Franco- 
Prussian war, in the serious interruption it has 0c- 
casioned to the manufacturing interests of both bel- 
ligerent powers, and, strange to say, in no article of 
necessity or luxury has this been more strongly felt 
than in piano-fortes. 

The music-loving people of all Europe, and many 
other foreign countries depend upon the principal 
manufacturers of Paris and Berlin for first-class 
pianos, and although the. export of American 
pianos to Europe and other parts of the world has 
vastly increased since the World’s Fair at Paris, in 
1867, where American pianos, and especially those 
exhibited by Messrs. Steinway & Sons, achieved 
such a signal triumph; yet the Paris and Berlin 
manufacturers, on account of lower prices and 
greater proximity, supplied by far the greater part 
of the piano demand. 

The blockade of the German ports has rendered 
the supply from Germany inaccessible to the out- 
side world, while the great Parisian piano-factories, 
having been located outside the walls, have in conse- 
quence of the siege, been razed to the ground. The 
result is a largely increased export of American 
pianos, and especially those of Messrs. Steinway & 
Sons, who are in receipt of such numerous and 
pressing orders for grand and upright pianos from 
foreign countries, that in spite of their vast manu- 
facturing facilities, they can only partially supply 
the new demand. During the single month of No- 
vember last, out of two hundred and forty new 
pianos sold by them, no less than fifty-six grand 
and upright piano were shipped to foreign countries. 
Of these, six went to Odessa, on the Black Sea, via 
London, three to St. Petersburg, two to Stockholm, 
three to Madrid, one to Amsterdam, two to Nice, 
via Havre (where they now are with every pros- 
pect of going through a siege), and the balance to 
Central and South America. Thus it seems that 
not only American Manufacturers of arms, but 
other branches of trade are directly benefitted by 


the war. 
——>—_. 


Look at the Figures! 
There are two ways of serving subscribers for 
a paper: one is to send and keep sending the paper 
as provided for by law, “ until all arrearages are 
paid”: the other is, to have no arrearages, by 
requiring pay in advance and stopping the paper 
with the expiration of the time subscribed for. 
The first is to the interest of the paper, as it allows 
a long bill to be run up against thoughtless parties, 
who forget to stop it, and who are legally liable for its 
continuance ; but it often results in bad feeling and 
annoyance, and almost always in complication and 
irregularity. 
Thesecond is to the interest of both paper and sub- 
scriber : as by it the paper has no bad subscriptions— 
no “rotten list,’ as it is called,—and the subscriber 
is not forced to take a paper which he may happen 
to forget to stop if he don’t want it. While if he 
does want it, he will take the trouble to say so. 
The Publishers of the CHRiIsTIAN UNION have 
concluded to adopt the second course, and will stop 
all subscriptions which expire on Dec. 31, 1870, and 
are not renewed before Jan. 1, 1871. Therefore, look at 
the figures on the little printed label of the wrapper, 
bearing your address. The date there shows the ex- 
piration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, 
with $3. 
Marshall’s Creat Engraving. 


lf you want MARSHALL’s superb engraving of 
‘* WASHINGTON,” send, in addition to your own re- 
newal, a new subscription, with the money (86 in all) 
and both you and the new subscriber will receive a 
copy of this greatart-work. If you want one of the 
beautiful ‘‘ India Proofs” of this picture (value $10), 
send fe new subscriptions, and your own renewal, 
with the money ($18in all). If you want one of the 


‘rare “ Artist Proofs,’’ the first impressions taken 


from the plate, before lettering, and authenticated 
by the autograph of the engraver-artist written 
upon them, (value $20), send, with your own re- 
newal, ten new subscriptions, with the money, ($33 
in all). 
Save Your Money. 
Or, you may desire to take advantage of our well 
arranged and very desirable clubbing list, to get the 
CuRIsTIAN UNION and some other periodical to- 
gether, at a lower rate than you could get them 
separately. Look it over. 
Renew In Time! 

Any way, do not delay your renewal. We have 
tried to have the CHRISTIAN UNION grow in excel- 
lence, as it has grown in popularity and wonder- 
fully increased in circulation, having in one short 
year attained a circulation larger than that of any 
one of all the other American religious journals save 
one, thatone being over twenty one yearsold. Webe- 
lieve the paper has steadily improved ; many of its 
readers take the trouble to say so and to write so. 
One of the most common remarks is: “‘ The Curis- 
TIAN UNION is the only paper I read through ; it has 
no waste matter, no stuffing and padding in it.” 
We try to furnish all that our imcreasing lists of 
subscribers will let usafford, and spare nothing that 
we can think of; while our editorial co-laborers 
are cheered by such remarks as this from the 
Nation, certainly an impartial and competent critic, 
calling the paper “ Not only the ablest and best, 
but, , as we ouppces. the most popular of Ameri- 
can periodicals. all events it is safe to predict 
that it will have, if it has not already, greater in- 
fluence than any other religious paper in the 
eoun Rad 

We fore not only Notify our readers that 
their subscriptions may be near expiration, but we 
very honestly and earnessly Ask them to Renew. We 
have undertaken a great enterprise which has thus 


actual | far been signally blessed with success: we need, and 


make free to ask, the help of all friends to insure its 
permanent strength by prompt renewals of old 
subscriptions, and cordial bringing in of fresh ones. 





ta” Renew in time ! 1 








Club Rates, etc.. 


OUR TERMS FOR i871. 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $10, which is $2.50 
& copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the- 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay'a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c. 








CLUBBINC. 

We have what we may call our general, and our 
special, Clubbing list. The special list includes 
those of whose merits we can particularly speak 
and which have given us specially low terms; the 
general list, those which we consider generally de- 
sirable, and on which we have simply the ordinary 
terms among publishers. 

We offer then, specially, these: 

The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’sS ** Wash- 


ington’’) ($5.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
staty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 


one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the CurisTIAN UNION and 
MARSHALL’s “ Washington.” Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 


The Phrenological Journal 


Has for twenty years been well known as a popular 
storehouse of useful thought. It teaches men to 
know themselves, and constantly presents matter of 
the highest interest to intelligent readers. It has 
many thousands of subscribers, and has the advan- 
tage of avin always been not only ‘up with the 
times,”’ but a little in advance. Its popularity shows 
the result of ente 

The G@HRISTIAN 


rise and brains. 

NION, with Marshall’s ‘‘ Wash- 
ington,” ($3.00) and the Phrenological Journal, 
monthiy (33.00), for one year (together $6.00), for 
Five Dollars; or the Phrenological Journal for one 
year Free to any one who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions, with $6.00, to the CurisT1AN UNION (with 
MARSHALL’sS “* Washington.’”’) Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Phrenological Journal. 

Piymouth Pulpit 

Is a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, 
contaming in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. 
ELLINWOOD’s verbatim phonographic reports of the 
Rev. Henry WARD BEECHER’S Sermons. Each 
pamphlet contains one sermon of the week a 
vious, together with the Prayers before and r 
the sermon (which were added at the earnest re- 

uest of many), and indication of the Scriptural 

son read, andthe hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Col- 
lection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with MARSHALL’s “‘ Wash- 
ington,” stony and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one 
year for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one 
year Free to any one who will send us two new sub- 
scriptions with $6.00 for the CHristrAN Union (with 
MARSHALL’s ‘“Washington”). The last offer being 
to those not now subscribers to Plymouth Pulpit. 


Our Seven Churches. 


This is a very clever and a big? Rime y and a 
very noble little book by Rev. mas K. Beecher, 
of Elmira, N. Y. It consists of ht lectures, origi- 
nally delivered as expositions of the best features of 
the seven great religious denominations in America, 
and they are so apt that each denomination is usin 
the separate chapter treating of itself as a denomi- 
national tract, One of them has been circulated to 
the extent of over 150,000; another has been trans- 
lated into nth and German for circulation in 
Europe. The combination of these brilliant lectures 
in one volume, together with a new and additional 
one of more general character on “The Church of 
Christ,” is a book sought for and much read, and 
is one that every Christian ht to read, to learn 
good ag of his brethren in t. 
We wi 


send a co oi this book to any one 
who will send us ONE new subscription, with $3, 
for the CuristrAan Union (with MARsHALL’s 


‘“ W ASHINGTON’’). 
Lecture-Room Talks. 


_ a series of gaye on ome of 
hristian experience by HENRY ARD BEECHER, 
eels am reported by T.J. Exzmywoop. Il- 
lustrated with a fine steel portrait of Mr. BrecuEr. 
Price $2.00. 

They are the well-known expositions of Scripture 
and the extempore remarks made at prayer-meet- 
ings, and on similar occasions, in the Pamiliar and 
free intercourse of Mr. BEECHER with his own peo- 
ple. The Worcester (Mass.) Spy says: “The qualities 
which have made Mr. Beecher the most popular 
pulpit orator in the country, are nowhere more con- 
spicuous than in these informal “talks.” broad 

w ty and essential kindliness of heart, his 
strong common sense, hatred of shams and 
meanness, his religious zeal, his quick and uncon- 
trollable sense of the ridiculous, his astonishing 
command of language and of illustration, and his 
acuteness in the vital points of a subject 
are all displayed.” 

We will send a copy of this book to any one who 
will send us TWO hew subscriptions, with $6, for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The American Woman’s Home 


Is a book of which the publishers have sold scores 
of thousands of copies. It is one of the most popu- 
lar home books ever written; a book of 500 es, 
embellished profusely with _pissares “of Model 
Homes, Working Plans for building; cuts of in- 
numerable practical Domestic Conveniences and 
Interior Decorations ; Scientific 
the Principles of Physiology, Ventilation, Heating 
&e., &¢., besides two beautiful full-page plates and 
an exquisite engraved Title-Page. 
liantly printed on excellent paper, and bound in 
elegant, substantial and attractive le. The 
authors are CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET 
Brsecuer Stowe. The Independent says:“ It is a 
book with more substantial merit and less pretension 
than any we have seen for along time. Its title page 
describes it as ‘“‘a guide to the formation and main- 
tenance of economical, healthful, beautiful, and 
Christian homes;” and its cortents amply vindi- 
cate its right to claim this character.” 

And the N. Y. Tribune says: “Almost every 
small every day pepresiy. finds its help and 
answer here, and it a book which, to country 
readers at least, must prove invaluable.” 

We will mail, free of postage, acopy of this admir- 
able book (Price $2.50) to any one who will send us 
two new subscriptions, with $6, for the 


conee (with MARSHALL’s WASHINGTON’). 


(Bor general Ciubbing List, see last week’s paper’) 


Illustrations of Washi 


he whole bril-| f 





“‘Marshall’s Washington.” 
TO OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 

Many of our regular readers, ‘“‘old subscribers,” 
are desirous of getting the beautiful engraving, 
“* MARSHALL’S ASHINGTON,” which we offer 
“new subscribers.” Since this picture cannot be 
bought,’and our giving it away is an inducement to 
new subscribers exclusively, the many letters asking 
a fair show for our old friends in getting so desira- 
ble a picture are not amiss; and in order to gratify 
their reasonable wish we have an offer to make to 
them also. 4 

Any old subscriber who will send us, together with 
his own renewal, oné new subscription, with the 
money for both ($6) will receive a fine impression of 
‘“Marshall’s Household Engraving of Washington.” 
If our old friends think this an unfair discrimination 
between them and strangers, they must remember 
that we regard them as interes parties with us : 
ery A new subscriber is an additional guarantee of 
the increasing excellence of our paper. Nay more, 
we regard them as friends, and look for the helping 
hand which friendly hearts will be prompt te give. 

————={»_——_ 
Two Months Free! 

On Noy. 12th began Mrs. Stowe’s tale of modern 
society, called My Wife and I; or Henry Henderson’s 
History. It is in her peculiar and ul vein of 
beauty among the common things of life, which 
makes all of her writing so natural and acceptable to 
so many readers. The sto will run probably 
through the next year, or at all everits a =e ortion 
of it. In order that all subscribers for 187 
have the benefit of the whole of this charming story, 
to all who subscribe for the paper, for 1871, it will be 
sent from November 12th up to the 1st of January, 
1872, which is eight weeks free. And they get, too, 
‘*Marshall’s Superb Household Engraving of Wash- 
ington”—one of the few really great works of art 
America has produced. 

This is a consideration worth looking at, and one 
that our friends ought to make as 7 as possible 
for us to carry out, by sending in subscriptions early, 
now, so that we can send the papér —- along to 
the end of next year, rather be making up back 
numbers to late subscribers. 

Ce 


Special attention is called to the advertisement of 
the “Lozo Pendulum Board,” for sale at 704 Broad- 
way. A full illustration may be found in Harper’s 
Weekly of December 24. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Tue Youtu’s CompPanton, of Boston, is an eight- 
page weekly paper, finely illustrated, ably editea 
and filled with matter of interest to young and old. 
Those not favored with it now should subscribe at 
once, or send for a specimen number. 

——_~>———_ 


Tae Last ConunpDRUM.—If Jones pays $10,000 for 
ashop in Broadway and Brown pays only $3,000 for 
a store in the Bowery, and both sell goods of pre- 
cisely the same manufacture, which will be apt to 
sell the cheapest? The answer will be given with a 
gratis exhibition of our stock of fine WATCHES, JEw- 
ELRY, SILVERWARE and Dramonps, at 153 Bowery, 
corner Broome Street, New York. 

J. H. Jounson & ROBINSON. 
os ¢ 
Holiday Goods from the Holy Land. 


A most interesting collection, from the novelty 
and exceeding beauty of the articles, has lately been 
received by F. B. Nichols, 71 William Street, direct 
from Jerusalem. There are a few Pearls from Beth- 
lehem, and as the authenticity of all are well vouched 
for, they are attracting much attention. 

——__>——__ 


Goods Suitable for the Holidays. 


Swiss CARVED Goops.—THE Swiss MANUFACTUR- 
ine Compaxy, 36 East Fourteenth street, corner of 
University place, Union square. Up stairs. 

——_~.>—_— 
Plymouth Organ Concerts. 


The 56th Concert takes place on Saturday, Dec. 17. 


=! mr. J. P. Morgan, Organist. See advertisement. 
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“4 MASTERPIECE OF THE 
ENGRAVER’S ART.” 
——@—— 


The President of the National Academy of Design, which is the 
oldest and most influential body of Artists in America, is DAVID 
HUNTINGTON, a name illustrious in the annals of American Art 
The words at the head of this column are applied by President 
HUNTINGTON to 


MARSHALL’S 
“Household Engraving of Washington,” 


A work which cost Ten Thousand Dollars to Engrave 


and asthe great EDWARD EVERETT sald of 
** placed Mr. Marshall at once by the side 
of the Great Masters of his Art.”’ 


THIS BRILLIANT ENGRAVING 


iS PRESENTED 
EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The easiest way of showing what artists, critics and men of cul- 
ture think of the Picture, and what the press think of the Paper, 
is to quote a very few of the very many words written about them 


Opinions CONCERNING 
THE PICTURE. 
From F. 0. 





From A. B. DURAND, the ven- ee eae 
grable A “It 1s beyond alt. question, the 


the spirit of the original with | Dest : 

e sp e 0 

- = ohiahe as the finest copy of Stuart’s 
are 


ROFT, | . “1 cannot fully express, 
: Ben PAR pmOr -’ | dear sir, ... the value I at 
Re + rs | to two ellous works, 


marv 
which you have been so kind as 


JARED SPARKS, the ac- 
Biographer of Wash- 





able works, to a 
them. I say study, for more 
“The head of Wi m, | than one of e handles 
by Mr rom | the graver, and it would be a 
celebrated painting by Stu- | long task to write here their 
art in the Boston Athene ceaseless praises of your meth- 
to me a remar od so new, and your qualities so 
Of the Art of Engraving, | Profound igorous. 
and @ very g 3% ae. DORE. 
” - ue 'y 
of the original. nice} 





The yearly subscriptton price to THE CHRISTIAN UNION is $3.00, 
and the Publishers make the following 


ug” Canvassers are granted VERY LIBERAL TERMS. Hun- 
dreds of them are at work and doing well. Send for Circular 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





39 Park Row, New York, 
. 
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Dec. 24, 1870. 


FINE CHANDELIERS 


AND 


GAS FIXTURES 


DESCRIPTION, 





OF EVERY 


AT LOW PRICES, 


In most Complete and Varied Assortment, in Cilt, Crysta!, Real Bronze, 


Imitation Bronze, and all Desirable Colors, 


OF DESICNS UNEQUALLED IN EXCELLENCE, 
APPROPRIATE FOR 


DWELLINGS, HOTELS, STORES, HALLS, CHURCHES, «ce. 


——r « —~ + 


ALSO, 


CILT, BRONZE, and MARBLE CLOCKS. 


+. — 
‘These Move:nents strike the hours and half-hours ; have the low tick and pleasant strike of tie best 
French clocks, and, 2s 


imported clocks. 


TIKLL, VANCE .& CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


MIT 


SALESROOM, 157 BROADWAY, near Houston Street. 


MANUFACTORY, Twenty-Vourth St. and Tenth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 











Riis GRAND Sy 
NS Lg 
VO 4 


For pene Presents. 





FrOUSE GARMEIN'TS, 


INCLUDING 


ROBES de CHAMBRE, 


ELEGANT 


BREAKFAST JACKETS, 


AND 
SMOKING JACKETS, 


OF NEW AND TASTEFUL DESIGNS. 





For the remainder of the season 


OUR IMMENSE STOCK OF CLOTHING 


For Men and Boys 
Will 


CONCESSION 


Large 


[IN PRICgd. 


be Sold at 


Also, Liberal Deductions on Garments made to Order. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


THe CHR ST LAN 


Time-keepers, are warranted equal to the best, and much superior to the ordinary 


| 3TAND for Ice- Pitchers, COMMUNION SERVIC 


UNION, © 


REED a BARTON, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Electro-Plated Ware. 


PATENT SEAMLESS-LINED ICE-PITCHER; the Parent TILTING 
ES, TEA and DINNER SETS, EPERGNES, FRUIT 


DISHES, CAKE BASKETS, and TABLE WARE of Every DeEscrrprion. 
se iS = se goods can be obtained of the principal dealers of Silver and Silver-Plated Ware throughout 
1e Country 


Factories Established At Taunton, Mass., in 1824. 


Also manufacturers of the 


Salesroom, No. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


4 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sheet and Roll Brass, 
Brass and Copper Wire, 
Cerman Silver, 
Coal Oil Burners, 
Silver-Plated Ware & Metal, 
Metal Lamps & Trimmings, 


METAL BLANKS, CHECKS, &c., CUT TO ORDER. 


Metal, Lasting, and Fancy Dress Buttons. 


=@e 


PARTIOULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO SPECIAL DESIGNS FOR 


RAILROAD CONDUCTORS, NAVAL, MILITARY, SCHOOL, 


AND OTHER METAL BUTTONS. 


— ee 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Dealers ia Every Description cf 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS. 


<oF 


Manufacturers of JEROME’S CELEBRATED 2-Day and Calendar 
CLOCES. 


ACENCIES: 
4 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
131 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


105 RANDOLPH STREET. CHICAGO. 
73 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOCL, G. B. 


MANUFACTORIES: 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

NEW YORK. 
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more bez 
the sun draws from the surface of the sea? 
Intimately as a mothe . 
connected with her own body, even more she is 
wont to feel that her child comes from God. God- | 
given is a familiar name in every language. Not 
from her Lord came this child of Mary. It was her | 
Lord himself that came. 
. A sweet and trusting faith in God, childlike sim- | 
plicity, and profound love seem to have formed the | 
nature of Mary. She may be accepted as the type | 
of Christian motherhood. In this view, and exclud- 
ing the dogma of the immaculate nature, and still 
more emphatically that of any other participation 
in divinity than that which is common to all, we 
may receive with pleasure the stores of exquisite | 
pictures with which Christian art has filled its realm. 
The ‘“* Madonnas ” are so many tributes to the beauty 
and dignity of motherhood; and they may stand 
30 interpreted now that the superstitious associa- 
tions which they have had are so wholly wornaway. 
At any rate, the Protestant reaction of Mary has 
zone far enough, and on our own grounds we may | 
well have our share also in the memory of this sweet 
and noble woman. 

The same reason which led our Lord to clothe | 
imself with flesh made it proper, when he was born, 
to have fulfilled upon him all the customs of his | 
people. He was therefore circumcised when eight | 
days old, and presented in the Temple on the fortieth } 
day, at which period his mother had completed the | 
time appointed for her purification. The offering | 
required was 2 lamb and a dove; butif the parents | 
were poor, then two doves. Mary’s humble condi- | 
tion was indicated by the offering of two doves. 
And yet, if she had heard the exclamation of John | 
after the Lord’s baptism, years afterwards, she 
might have perceived that, in spite of her poverty, 
she had brought the Lamb, divine and precious! 

Surprise upon surprise awaited Mary. There 
dwelt at Jerusalem, wrapped in his own devout and | 
longing thoughts, a great nature, living contentedly 
in obscurity, Simeon by name. This venerable man 
seized the child with holy rapture, when it was pre- 
sented in the Temple, and broke forth in the very 
apirit of a prophet ;— 





* Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
According to thy word: 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which thou hast prepared before the face of all people; 
A light to lighten the Gentiles, 
And the glory of thy people Israel.”’ 
* * * % 


But other witnesses were preparing. Already the | 
footsteps of strangers afar off were advancing on 


1utiful than the particles of vapor which | 


| which he sought seemed doubtless to the king like | 


| whence a few months before he had removed. 


| are concerned in the affairs of men, has existed from 


THE CH 
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down to a scientific shape, to find their roots in natu- | 


ral laws, is neither reverent nor sagacious. Miracles | 


r must feel that her babe is|are to be accepted boldly or not at all. They are | 


jewels, and sparkle with divine light, or they are 
nothing. 

This guide of the Magi was a light kindled in the 
heavens to instruct and lead those whose eyes were 
prepared to receive it. If the vision of angels and | 
the extraordinary conception of the Virgin are | 
received as miraculous, it ought not to be difficult 
to accept the star in the east as a miracle also. 

The situation of the child ill befitted Oriental | 
notions of a king’s dignity. But under the divine | 
influence which rested upon the Magi, they doubt- | 
ess saw more than the outward circumstances. | 
Humble as the place was, poor as his parents evi- | 
dently were, and he a mere babe, they fell down 


| before him in worship, and presented princely gifts, 


‘gold, frankincense, and myrrh.”’ Instead of return- | 
ing to Herod, they went back to their own country. | 
Herod's jealousy was aroused. He was not 
a man wont to miss the fulfillment of any desire on | 
account of humane or moral scruples, The return | 
of the Magi without giving him the knowledge 


another step in a plot to subvert his throne. He 
determined to make thorough work of this nascent | 
peril, ‘and sent forth and slew all the children that 
were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, 
from two years old and under.”” He put the limit of 
age at a period which would make it sure that the 
new-born king of the Jews would be included 
Stirred by a divine impulse, Joseph had already | 
removed the child from danger. Whither should | 
he flee? Egypt was not distant, and the 
thither were easy and much frequented. -" 
His stay was probably bricf. For within two or | 
three weeks of the foregoing events, Herod died. | 
Joseph did not return to Bethlehem, though he | 
desired to do so, but was warned of God in a dream 
of his danger. It was probable that Archelaus, who | 
succeeded Herod in Judeea, would be as suspicious | 
of danger from an heir royal of the house of Daviu 
as his father had been; so Joseph passed—it may be 
by way of the sea-coast—northward to Nazareth. | 


Before closing, we shall revert to one of the most 
striking features of the period thus far passed over, | 
namely, the ministration of angels. The belief in 
the existence of heavenly beings who insome manner 


roads 


the earliest periods of which we have a history. 

This faith is peculiarly grateful to the human heart, 
and, though it has never been received 
with favor by men addicted to purely 
physical studies, it has been entertained 
by the Church with fond faith and by the 
common people with the enthusiasm of 
sympathy. 

It is scarcely possible to follow the lin. 
of development in the animal kingdom, 
and to witness its gradations on the as- 
cending scale, unfolding steadily, rank 
above rank, until man is reached, without 
having the presumption awakened that 
there are intelligences above man,—crea- 

tures which rise as much above him as he above the 
inferior animals. 
When the word of God announces the ministra- 


Judea. Ere long Jerusalem was thrown into an|tion of angels, records their carly visits to this 
excitement by the arrival of certain sages, probably | planet, represents them as bending over the race in |. 
from Persia. The city, like an uneasy volcano, was benevolent sympathy, bearing warnings, consola- 
always on the eve of an eruption. When it was) tions, and messages of wisdom, the heart receives 
known that these pilgrims had come to inquire | the doctrine even against the cautiors of a skeptical 





about a king, who, they believed had been born, a 
king of the Jews, the news excited both the city and 
the palace,—hope in one, fear in the other. Herod 
‘dreaded a rival. The Jews longed for a native 
prince whose arm should expel the intrusive gov- 
ernment. No wonder that ‘Herod was troubled, 
and all Jerusalem with him.’’ He first summoned 
the Jewish scholars, to know where, according to 
their prophets; the Messiah was to be born. Beth- 
lehem was the place of prediction. Next, he sum- 
moned the Magi, secretly, to learn of them at what 
time the revealing star had appeared to them, and 
then, craftily veiling his cruel purposes with an 


assumed interest, he charges them, whcun the child | 


was found to let him bea worshiper too! 

The same star which had drawn their footsteps to 
Jerusalem now guided the wise men to the very 
place of Jesus’ birth. 

What was this star? All that can be known is, 
that it was some appearance of light in the sky, 

which by these Oriental philosophers was supposed 
to Indicate a greatevent. Ingenuity has unneces- 
sarily been exercised to prove that at about this time 
there was a conjunction of three planets. 
the same thing happen again after their arrival at 
Jerusalem? For it is stated on leaving the city to 
ze to Bethlehem, ‘‘ Lo, the star wnich they saw in 
the east went before them til it came and stood 
ver where the young child was.’’ How could a plan- 
etary conjunction stand over a particular house? It 
is evident that the sidereal guide was a globe of 
light divinely ordered and appointed for this work. 
It was a miracle. That nature is but an organized 
outworking of the divine will, that God is not lim- 
ited to ordinary lawin the production of results, 
that he can, and that he does, produce events by the 
lirect force of his will without the ordinary instru- 
meuts of nature, is the very spirit of the whole 
Bible. 

These gleams of immediate power fla _h through in 
every age. The superiority of spiritual power over 
sensuous is the illuminating truth of the New Testa- 
ment. The gospels should be taken or rejected 
unmutilated. The disciples plucked the wheat- 

‘heads, and, rubbing them in their hands, they ate 
“the grain. But our skeptical believers take from the 
New Testament its supernatural element,—rub out 
the wheat,—and eat the chaff. There is consistency 
in one who sets the gospels aside on the ground that 
they are not inspired, that they are not even histor- | 
Acal, that they are growths of the imagination, and 
wevered all over with the parasites of superstition; 
but.in one who professes to accept the record as an 
inspired history, the disposition to pare miracles 





But did | 


reason. he 

Our faith might be put to shame if the scriptural 
jangels bore any analogy to those of the rude and | 
|puerile histories contained in apocryphal books. | 
But the long line of heavenly vigitants shines in 
unsullied brightness as high above the beliefs and 
| prejudices of an early age as the stars are above the 
| vapors and dust of earth. While patriarchs, pro- 
phets, and apostles show all the deficiencies of their 
| own period and are stained with human passions, 
{the angelic beings, judged by the most fastidious 
| requirements of these later ages, are without spot 
or blemish. They are not made up of human traits 
idealized. They are unworldly,—of a different 
type, of nobler presence, and of far grander and 
sweeter natures than any living on earth. 

The angels of the oldest records are like the angels 
of the latest. The Hebrew thought had moved 
through a vast are of the infinite cycle of truth 
between the days when Abraham came from Ur oi 
Chaldwa and the times of our Lord’s stay on earth. 
But there is no development in angels of later over 
those of an earlier date. They were as beautiful, as 
spiritual, as pure and noble, at the beginning as at 
the close of the old dispensation. Can such crea- 
tures, transcending earthly experience, and far out- 
running anything in the life of man, be creations of 
the rude ages of the human understanding ? 

We could not imagine the Advent rote gg of its 
angeliclore. The dawn without a twilight, the sun 
| without clouds of silver and gold, the morning on 
|the fields without dew-diamonds,—but not the 

Saviour without his angels! They shine within the 
| Temple, they bear to the matchless mother a mes- 
| sage which would have been disgrace from mortal 
lips, but which from theirs fell upon her as pure 
dew-drops upon the lilies of the plain of Esdraelon. 
They communed with the Saviour in his glory of 
transfiguration, sustained him in the anguish of the 
garden, watched at the tomb; and as they had 
thronged the earth at his coming, so they seemed to 
hover in the air in multitudes at the hour of his 
ascension. Beautiful as they seem, they are never 
mere pvetic adornments. e occasions of their 
appearing are grand, The reasons are weighty. 

heir demeanor suggests and befits the highest con- 
ception of superior beings. These are the very ele- 
ments that a rude age could not fashion. Coulda 
sensuous ageinvent an order of beings which, touch- 
ing the earth from a heavenly height on its most 
momentous occasions, could still, after ages of cul- 
ture had refined the human taste and moral appre- 
ciation, remain ineffably superior in delicacy, in 
pure spirituality, to the demands of criticism? Their 
very coming and going is not with earthly move- 
ment. They suddenly are seen in the air as One sees 
white clouds round out from the blue sky, in a sum- 
mer’s day, that melt back even while one looks upon 
them. bigs 4 vibrate between the visible and the 
invisible. hey come without motion. They go 
without flight. They dawn and disappear. Their 
words are few, but the Advent Chorus yet is sound- 
ing its music through the wor!<. * %* 





* 








(The publishers regret that they have not space to r. produce | 
here the whole of the exquisite ‘‘overture’’to the grand werk 
which Mr. Beecher hasinhand. Such csitisitisgivenas bving 
especially appropriate forthe “ Holy Days’’ celebrated .s com- 
memorative of the scenes and events clustering about the birth 
of Christ, and thus peculiarly fitfor our Clristmas number } 
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THE CREAT IMPROVEMENT 


ROOFING. 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED BY AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NOV. Sth, 1870. 


Patent PRRs and PRES uom er uues 


This Improved Roofing Material is eNtTIRELY DIVFERENT FROM ANY OTHER, and is TEN TI™">4 


STRONGER than any Composition in use. 


Full Descriptive Pamphlets, Price List and Samples sent free. 


H. W. JOHNS, Scle Manufacturer, 


78 William Street, New York. 
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THE GREaT COMBINATION 


PARLOR GAME BOARD, 


EMBRACING 


Seven Diftterent Games, 
ALL COMBINED 


In the small space of three and one-half feet in length, tweive inches in width, and two and one 
half inches in depth. It is made of Black Walnut, lined with the finest quality of Billiard Cloth, 
and it is furnished with a Cover to exclude dust, Two Cues, Ten Balls, a Set of Ten Pins, an Ad- 
justable Target, Bagatelle and Pockets. 
Game 
Game 
Came 
Came 
Came 
Came 
Came 


No. |, RING TOSS, with Ring. 

No. 2, TEN PINS, with Swinging Ball. 
No. 3, BACATELLE, ” - 
No. 4, POCKET CAME, 
No. 5, TEN PINS, with Cues and Ballis. 
No. 6, BACATELLE, sibilant 
No. 7, POCKET CAME, 


Warranted and shipped to any part of the United States on receipt of $10 by 


Cc. H. JOSLIN, 704 Broadway, N. Y., 


Dealers in all kinds of 


PARLOR GAMES, 


Embracing 350 Different Styles. 





UNION. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


IN SUR. ANC hans &O, 














The Foundling, | 


up of statuary by 
NOLIN ROGERS, 
just completed. Also, 


Coming to the 
Parson. 
Price, $15 each. 
Parties desiring these 
or other groups, or 
wishing to send them, 
as presents to friends, 
can enclose the price 
and they will be deliv- 
ered at io | point east 
of the Mississippi, with 
ail express charges pre- | 
paid ; or will be sent 
west of ag by freight 
ands a discount neodl in compensatio | 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price- List. 


JOHN ROCERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
THEA NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


‘ 
S 


1) TAT ES 


urance Company. 


WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Tables 
INCORPORATED 
aE 
Cash Assets, nearly 
is aiahedaen 
THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THIS COMPANY ARE 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 
ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 


LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED, 
—-— ~»---- 


NITE 
Ins 


No, 48 


N. 
Robes de Chambre 


LN 


House Coats, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


very low prices. 


Insurance Compa ms 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No.135 BROADWAY. 


ary £00, 000 OG 
Dae 85 74 
ac the +40 


CASH CAPITAL 1850. 
Assets, lst July, 1820. 


Liabilities, 





ABS STRACT ¢ OF THE 
THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATE- 
MENT, showing the condition of the Compa- 
ny on the Ist day of July, 1870: 


poenes: 


Large: 


EK. A. NEWELL, 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


assortment, superior sty 


$4,000,C0G 





200,808 00 
1,715,014 0C 
By 
14% 


Cash, Balance in Ban 
Bonds and Boies’ being first lien on 
Real Estate, : 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, 
United States Stocks, (market value) 
| State, Municipal, and pank Stocks and 
| Bonds, (market value) . 
| Other Property, Mise: sitahe ,ous Items, 





727 Broadway, cor. Waverley Piace. 127 5 OD 
ae 7 
33,250 OU 
752,120 OC 
164,292 74 
° ; $4,576,235 7 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
F. WILMARTH, Vice-Prcsiden 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President } 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. | 
} 


Staten Island Fancy Dyeing 
Establishment. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO.. 


Principal Office —5 and 7 JOHN S8T., NEW YORK. 
BRANCH ousecns : 
Broadway, near. bw St., New York. 
279 Fulton-St., Bre 
47 N Eighth -St., Petiade) yhia. and 
110 W Baltimore-St., Baltimore. 
All kinds of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's garments 
Cleaned and Dyed, 
Ladies’ dresses, cloaks, &c., of all fabrics cleaned, 
Gentlemen’s coats, overcoats, pants, vests, &c.. dyed 
crcleaned, without ripping. Kid gloves and fesdth- 
ers, dyed or cleaned. Linen and muslin shades, | 
chintz, &c. , cleaned ene | glazed | 
HARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Prine tpal Office. 5&7 John 84 Street. 


AND 
Gas wears ot Eve y ms 
T LOW PRICE 

IN Most CoMPL aaa AND VARIED ASSORT- 

NT, IN GILT, CRYSTAL, REAL | 

“BRONZE, IMITATION BRONZE, 
all Desirable Colors, 

I ESIGNS. “ExEQt ALED 4 EXCELLENCE, 


DWELLINGS, UDTELS Sto 
CHURC 


Total, 





WITH THE 


issued. 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


All forms cf Life and Endowment Policies 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 


WILLIAM D. WHITENG, Actuary. 


SON S’ 


ne GEO. M. LYON, Assistant Secretary. 
. B. GREENE, 2d Assistant Secretary. 


New YorK, July 12, 1870. 


Warranted To suit all tistes 


one ee —_ | 


Caloric E ngines. 
1-2. 1, 2, and 4 Horse Power 
Prices, $350, $550, $750, $950. 
Roper’s New 
Improved Up- 
ight Engines. 


Francis B. O'Connor, Secretary. 


—_—____—— — 


The ‘Mutual Guaranty 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


N. 


ENOCH 


“aSTB. 


MORGAN'S 


«ec. 
N. Y. 


| Vo. 98 BROADWAY, Y. 
Runs still! } — 
Pac —— do not} 
bu | Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improv- 
| ed and original system.— 
The payment of TEN Dot- 
LARS will secure a polic} 
for Two THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS, (larger sums in pro- 
portion), and a small PRO 
| ‘ RATA payment is required 
| / only when a death occurs 
in the class and division in 
~ seam a policy is register- 
ed. 
In some essential points, 
such as medical examina- 


No ‘Water Used! 
Cannot Explode! 
“* Insurance de- 
nanded ! 
Not liable to get | 
out of order! | 
= uires no Skill- | 
Engineer, and | 
cost to run 25 cts. 
per day per horse 
power. 


ROPER C. E. ©O., 49 Cortlandt-St., N. Y. | 


as WS Te \ SN 
FOR GENERAL HOUSEHOLD PURPOSES. 
I8 BETTER and CHEAPER than SOAP. 
scours knives and table-ware, removes stains and rust, and is the very best thin 


used for general house-cleaning 
Sold by Druygists, Grocers, and Furnishing Stores everywhere. 


{211 Washington St. 
Wholesale, ; 130 Oxford St., London. 


Oo! 
LS, STORES, HALLS, Cleans windows, 
ALSO, GILT, BRONZE, AND MARBLE CLOCKS. 
These Movements strike the hours and half- 
hours; have the low tick and pleasant strike of the 
best French clocks, and as Tim me-keepers are war- | 


New York. 


ranted equal to the best, and much superior to the 
ordinary imported clocks. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS. 
SALESROOMB, 597 BROADWAY, 
ear Houston st. 
Nunufactory, Twenty-fourth at. and Tenth ave., 
New York City. 





Patented Jan. 8, 1867, 


| T. M. AVERY, 


ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


[LLINOIS STATE NATURAL HISTORY SOCTETY, } 
BLOOMINGTON, II1., June 20, 1870. § 
President of the National Watch 
Company: 

DEAR SrR—Last year,in the explorations of the 
canons of the Colorado River, I had unusuol oppor- 
tunities to test the accuracy of one of your watches. 
I was provided with four pocxet chronometers for | 
use in astronomical observations. I also had with | 
me an “ Elgin’’ watch, which I rated from time to 
time together with Ge chronometers by observations 
with the sextant. the five instruments its rate 
was the second ny 
due to transportation,its rate was the-least vari- 
able, while with the extraordinary disturbance 
incident to such an expedition, it was the only in- 
strument on which I could rely, the chronometers at 


| last becoming useless. 


itself toany Jorm of Nose with less pressure | 
than the ordinary Eye-Glass. 


JAMES PRENTICE, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
Mathematical and Optical Instruments, 
Ne. 164 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 
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wo doors below Maiden Lane, 














It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors has some of the most eminent and atractive 
writers in the or acon these are : 
noe. ery & DE 

HARRIET 1 BEECHER STOWE, 
ee GRAC GREENW 
Mn REBECCA HA BDING DAVIS, 
a 185 Cc iANDLER MOULTO 
UISE M. ALCOTT 

REV. EDWARD E. HALE, 
“SOPHIE MAY.” 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 

varied in its character; sprightly, and entertaining. 


Subscription Price, $1.50. 
Send for a Specimen Copy. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
151 Washington Street, 
Boston, waaen. 


MRS 


_ TROY BELLS. 


Oid Established Troy Bell Foundry 


TROY , N. ¥.—(Established 1852), a large assort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and 
other Bells constantly on hand and made to order. 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and om durable 
ever used. WARRANTED SATISFACTOR 

Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free a appli- 


ation 
= JONES & CO, Troy, N.Y. 


MENEELY’S Me 





BELL  FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 18%. 

Church, Academy, Factory and other Belis, made 
of Copper and Tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
j,ounted with our new Patent Rotary Yoke, the 
L_ost recent and desirable bell re in use 


For prices and coplooucn st 
— KE. A. np Wenee.y, 
West Troy, N. Y¥. 


-MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
omy, Fire-Alarm, Factery, Chime, Tower-Clock, 
=tearmboat, Court-House, Farm and’ other Bells of | 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 

anner, and Be warranted. Cata talogues sent free. 

address ENEELY «& KIMBERLY, Troy,N ys 


BELLS. 


For Churches, fa, Academies, re. Fire 
Aiarms, &e., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper and 
: in), W havea and fittéd with improv mount- 
ings at lowest cash prices. Also AMALGAM 
SLLS, at 2 cts. per ib. Catalogues sent free. 

8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 


HORSE CLIPPING. | 


ADIE’S PATENT MACHINES have proved superior to 
all CLIPPERS hitherto invented. The 
sively used in the best stables of Great 





—y and 


lam, with great respect, yours cordially, 
J. W. POWELL. 


Anillustrated pamphiet,entitled “Making Watches | 


by Machinery,” by the late Albert D. Richardson, 
will be forwarded, free of charge, by sending ad- 
dress to 


NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
159 & 161 Lake St., Chicago; 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


‘Who Stole My Umbrella! 


Will never be asked by those who use 


THE PATENT 


UMBRELLA LOCK STAND. 


The picture an- 
nexed will ex- 
Plain the con- 
struction better 
than words. Each | 
umbrella in the 
stand is SECUR- 
ED by lock and 
PL Ape BOT we 
KE A 


RE 
ALIKE, 

When the lock 
is open, the key is 
inside ready for 
use; and when the 
umbrella is plac- 
ed and the lock 
closed, the key is 
thrown out to the 
depositor,who 
must replace itin 
order to get his 
umbrella. 

This invention 
combines with a 
tasteful 
UMBRELLA 

STAND, 
perfect sec urity 
against the loss of 
an umbrella. 

It is suited to 
Private 

Dwellings, 
Boarding. 
Houses, 
Schools, 

Offices, 

Counting 


7 Theatres, 
~~... Concert and 
Lecture 


JW 
Buildings,etc 
Umbrellas need no longer be exposed to theft, nor 
yo away wet, or kept in the hands to soilorruin 


carpet. 
The stand is made in every desirable size and 
style,and is kept on sale by all the enterprising 
Hardware and House-Furnishing Establishments 
inthe country. Jobbers generally are supplied with 
it. Cireulars free on application to the manufac- 
turers or their agents. 


The Heath & Smith Manufacturing Co., 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES—44 Murray St., New York, and 
Eenéolph § Bt. Chicago. 
F macheonte fo yt x Y 

(CH a E. ADAMS, 20 Milk St., 
AGENTS— / 


Ma 
oad (KEEN & HAGGER’ rY, Baltimore, 
NTS WANTED. 


A& ERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
on Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Md. 


Bos- 


With theordinary disturbance | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| way, macy York, or of its agents. 


| 
| 


| 


tion, pro-rata iments: 
and absolute policies, this 
Association does not vary 
from any of our oldest 
companies; butin greater 
simplicity, economy, and 
accommodation of pay- 
ments,it differs materially 


Authorized Capital, —_=gery 


For rticulars, pamphlets m: be had gratuit- 
ously at the Office of the ‘Associat on, No. ad Broad. 


. P. HEINTZELMAN, U.S. A., President. 


GEN. 
‘ac — ‘Vice-President. 


ISAAC ye gptnon 
L. TIERNAN BRIE retary 
JAMES A. RIC MOND. ‘General Agent. 


== ANERICAN FAMILY 


KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Boston, Mass., and St. Louis, Mo. 
PRICE, $25.00 
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The </e cut represents the 
American Knitting Machine, 


AS PERFECT WORK as any ma- 
~ “ay A(0AT porary A squad 


understand an 
It will do a Gre, 


Address American Knitting Machine Co. 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Bickford Family Knitting Machine. 


The Oldest, Most Practical and the Best. 

I can knit a Stocking complete without taking it 
from the Machine till it is finished.—BURKE L. 
FITZGERALD, Canaan, Me....The more I use it, 
the better I like it.—-MRs. CROSBY CURTIS, Medina. 
O.... Altogether it works beyond my expectations.— 
Mrs. ALVIRA WALKER, Malone, N. Y. 

Send for our Descriptive Circular, which also 
contains many similar recommendations. Price 
225. address. 


ms 


Bickford Spinner & Knitting Machine Co., 
35 Broomfiala S8t., ¥., Beaten, J Mass 





New Haven Family Knitter, 


Latest, cheapest, and best forfamilyuse. Patented 
in nine countries. Company invite any test or com- 
parison. Machine knits everything. Price for 
nlain, #35 for silver-plated, $40 for sold | ine udin: 
Reel, Winder, Bobbins, Oiler, &c. hts sol 

Agents wanted. Address, New Haven Pauly Knit- 
ting Machine Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN 





OLBY WRINGER! ‘Best ‘and Cheapest ! 
OMPOSED of indestructible material | 
OMPACT, simple, durable and efficient! 
OMPARE it with every other machine! 

OLBY Bros. & Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. i 
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The New York and Brooklyn Suspension Bridge, in course of construction. 


ULTON STREET, Cor. PINEAPPLE, 
BROCELEN. 
To 
CADES’ DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 
CHAMPAGNE CYDER. 


A TRUE TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE! 
Pure Apple-Juice—No Alcohoi 








—parkling with Carbonic Acid—No intoxication in a 
Hogshead. 


The Editor of the “ American Grocer” Prof. JOHN DARBY, says: 

“We have procured and analyzed a sample of this remarkable article. A very thorough er- 
amination shows that it is the pure juice of tke apple with no alcohol. It contains a large quantity 
of carbonic acid, as much as champagne, and yet no alcohol. We can most sincerely recommend 
it as a healthful and refreshing drink.” 


Dyspeptics and Convalescents will find it a very pleasant and agreeable beverage. 


Manufactured at Devonshire, England; imported in cases of quart and pint bottles; warranted t« 


keep in any climate. 
Addrezs ete., 


OO., 


for prices, terms, 
HAWKINS & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


1 W hitehall Strect, N. Y., Sole Agente. 








Bos- | 


—($225 per month) by the | 


are the BEST pensin the world. All per 
Pe F hold Patron’s Fre kets can get a list of the 
drawn numbers by referring to The Tribune of Mon 
day each week, or sending their address with letter 
stamp, to the “ Washington Medallion Pen Com- 
pany,” 11 College Place, } a - 








138 & 140 
Fulton Stren, 
New York. 


Overcoats, $6. | 
Overcoats, $15. FREEMAN 
Overcoats, $20. 


Overcoats, $25. 


paralleled extent and variety. 
OVERCOATS and CLOTHING of every descrip- 
tion, for all ages, and all classes and occasions. 


ORDERS BY LETTER .—The easy and accu- 


FREEMAN & BURR’S ‘mim si, 
CLOTHING 


 ceissidliiinn, 690. WAREHOUSES. 


& BURR'S stock is of un- 


Winter Suits, $15. 


It embraces SUITS, 


WinterSuits $40. 


'WinterSuits, $12. 


Winter Suits, $20. 
Winter Suits, $30. | 


are exclu- 


Overcoats, $35. 


Overcoats, $40. 





France, where 50,000 have been sold. Pri 
JOHN McCLURE, No. 151 Broadway. dems 


oa nted. 


@vercoats, $50. 


Overcoats, $30. | 


rate system for SELF-MEASURE introduced by 
FREEMAN & BURR enables parties in any part 
of the country to order clothing direct from them, 
with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT 
FIT attainable. 

RULES for SELF-MEASU RE, Samples of Goods; 
Price-List,and Fashion-Plate SENT FREE on appli- 
cation. 


Winter Suits, $50. 
Boys’ Suits, $6. 
Boys’ Suits, $10. 
Boys’ Suits, $15. 





Bes h. Vie 
| | Gani 


REMINCTON’S SPORTING RIFLE—bBrecclLoating 
| Using Metallic Cartridees Nos. 38 & 46. Oalibre, or size of Bore, 36-100 and 44-100 


of an inch. 
WEICHT, FROM 9 TO !4 POUNDS. 
30-inch Steel Barrel, $36.00 | 32-inch Steel Barrel, 
34-inch Steel Barrel, $140.00 


REMINCTON’S FIRE-ARMS. 


Sold by the Trade generally. A Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
200,000 farnished the U.S.Government, 250,000 furnished European Governments. 
Army, Navy, Belt, Police, and Pocket Revolvers; Repeating and Vest Pocket Prstois and RIFLE 


CANES, using the Metallic Cartridge. Breech-Loading and Revoiving RIFLEs. 


E. std hd & SONS, Ilion, M. Y. 
~ “RUSSIAN BRACES.’ “RUSSIAN BRACES.’’ 
The best Suspenders ever worn. 


The best Suspenders ever worn. 


ac aa - = $38.00 
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AVING COMPLETED AN IMPORTANT EDITION 
H to their Factory, together with improvements made 
necessary by their largely increased business, the Manufactur- 
ers take pleasure in informing their friends and the musical 
public that-they are now prepared to answer orders for all 
the various styles of their instruments. 

As their reputation has been the slow growth of twenty 
years, and not the result of puffery, they propose to adhere to 
the principles by which they have succeeded, viz. : 

Touse Best Materials.only, without regard to price. 

To insist on the Highest Siyle of Work. 

To combine all the elements of power, but not at the sacrifice 
of sweetness and delicacy. 

To look for constant Improvement, keeping absolute perfection 
in view. 

With every possible facility for the production of the best 
work at fair rates, and guided by their long experience, the 
manufacturers claim that their Orgais 

ARE NOT SURPASSED. 

For proof it is only necessary to point to their ready sale 
in England, at double the price, in competition with the 
ALEXANDRE ORGAN, WHICH, AS IS WELL KNOWN, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE AT THE PARIS EX- 
POSITION. 

Atthe present rate of production, it will not be long before 
there will be 

AN ORGAN IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


SSS 
coin 








Pedal Organ, Style 42, Sixteen Stops. 


: EVER TO REST SATISFIED WITH MEDIOGRE 
pt success has been the motto of this house. And with 
every year’s experience they expect not only to maintain 
their present position, but to produce instruments of greater 
and more varied power, thus anticipating the increasing 
demands of the most cultivated taste. 


Besides a large variety of sweet-toned instrumentsfor the 
Parlor, the manufacturers offer a series of powerful instru- 
wents with ° 


PEDAL BASS AND DOUBLE MANUALS, 
for Churches, Musical Societies, and other public uses, as 
well as for Organ Students. 

Although the superiority of the large Pipe Organ is ineon- 
testable, still it is and must remain anexpensive instrument, 
and its distinctive excellencies are not found in those of low 
cost. It is certainly true that unless a society spends at least 
$2,000 for a Pipe Organ, 

THE AMERICAN ORGAN FOR $1,000 
or leas, will give far bett-r satisfaction. 

The manufacturers intend to secure a friend in every 
Purchaser, since they put the same thorough work into 
every instrument—each being perfect of its kind, and sold 
at a price corresponding with its actual value. 


Merssrs. S. D. & H.W. SMITE 


would inform the public that, while they are endeavoring, with the best light they have to sustain-the reputation of their instruments, and to make them more attractive, they 


DID NOT 


INVENT THE PIPES OF PAN, NOT EVEN THE 


nor did they serve an apprenticeship with Tubal Cain, “ Instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” 


JEWSHARP, 


’ , P : R . : " ‘ : ’ 
They have, however, voiced reeds with a nicety that others have been glad to imitate, not equal, for a great many years, and long before any rival firm in this part of the world had 


puzzled over the process. 


The fortunate person that has in late years “invented” the “voicing” of reeds, as has been absurdly claimed, must have accomplished a feat like that of the witty “ Autocrat,” who, in 


speaking of picturesque and out-of-the-way nooks in Boston, says that he was the original discoverer of Myrtle street. 


Although the Messrs. SMITTL have no 


PATENTED NOVELTIES 


to offer, they beg leave to state that they originated, many years ago, the “IMPROVED TUBE BOARD” and the “RESONANT ATR CHAMBER,” now pressed into service as Novelties 


elsewhere. 


s 


THE VALUE OF THESE IMPROVEMENTS IS NOW FULLY ATTESTED BY THE EFFORTS OF OTHERS 70 FILCH THE CREDI7. 


BS” Every essential element of the Reed Organ is now open to the use of every builder. 


improvements are “ springes to catch woodcocks.” 


The American 


cont ins all (he valuable features thus far combined in Reed Instruments. 


There is no secret, no mystery—nothing but thorough, intelligent, artistic work! Patented 


Organ 


Having the longest experience of any Eastern house, and possessing unsurpassed adyantages for manufacture, the Messrs. Surru solicit the most rigid comparison in regard to 


TONE, 


SOLIDITY 


OF CONSTRUCTION, AND EXTERNAL 


ELEGANCE. 


Desirous of meeting the popular demand for a Goov Instrument, av A Low prick, they haye made a few new styles, with all solid excellencies, and in 


CASES OF NEW AND TASTEFUL DESICNS, 


at prices ranging from $100 to $200. They leave the still smaller sorts to those who think them worth making or buying. 


A Solo Stop, the KALOPHON, uncommonly beautiful in tone, as its name denotes, has recently been added to the Double Reed Organs. 


The Messrs. Sarri will be glad to send their Mlustrated Circular, containing over thirty styles, post-paid, to any address. 





More than 30,000 Instruments now in Use, 


AND NO LITTLE FIFTY DOLLAR ORGANS AMONG THEM. 





More Black Walnut Lumber, the indispensable casing of the best Instruments, used in this establishment than in any manufactory in the United States, 





Double Reed Organ, Style No, @. (New) 


PIANO-FORTE OR ORCAN ? 


In the progress of Vocat CuLtur®, or TONE BUILDING, 
as it issometimescalled, the judicious teacher always advises 
the use of an instrument to give the pitch accurately, and to 
support the voice with proper harmonies. 

The superiority of a good reed instrument for this purpose 
is beyond question. A well-made and delicately-voicedreed 
accords in quality with the best tones of the human voice, 
and besides, is unchanging. A piano-forte string is always 
growing flat by stretching, and its tone is not in the least 
vocal. A good singer will find sympathy and support ina 
reed organ, but only a slight contact in the notes of a piano- 
forte. 

The only advantage in favor of the latter is inthe rhythmic 
force that comes from percussion. But this part of musical 
training—that of keeping exact time---is what the singer 
should acquire, indepeadent of any instrument. 

TEACHERS OF VOCAL MUSIC 
are respectfully invited to examine 


THE AMERICAN ORCAN 


in reference to its capabilities as an aid to their instruction. 


Double Reed, Octaye Coupler, Style No. 35. (New. 





